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REPORT OP THE PRESIDENT 



MAEYLAN]) HISTOKICAL SOCIETY, 



ANNUM MEETING IN FEBRtABY, 18S0. 



Gbntlemen: 

Since the laat Annual Report, considerable additions have been made 
to the books, maps, pamphlets and public documents of the Society. 
These acquisitions are fully equal to those of any preceding year, except 
perhaps the first, after our organization. They nearly all comport with 
the purposes of the institution, being of strictly historical character, or 
connected with the geography, alatislica and proceedings of the Fede- 
ral or State Governments, The Societies with which we are in corres- 
pondence have shown a gratifying attention, in regularly transmitting to 
us their various publications. Nor have we failed to communicate to 
them such essays as we have from time to time, had printed. Our re- 
presentatives in Congress and in the General Assembly have, with com- 
mendable zeal, favored us with such of the State papers, surveys and 
maps, as it is so desirable for us to possess. To them, and to the indi- 
viduals who have so generously recognised our claims, and honored us 
with many valuable donations during the year, our acknowledgments are 
eminently due. 

The papers read before the Society since our last anniversary, though 
fewer in number than was hoped for, were in every way, creditable to 
the institution. The first of these, was an impressive paper, read by 
Dr. J, R. W. Dunbar, a member of the Society, on the importance 
of an intimate and thorough acquaintance with the physiological laws, 
governing the human system. In this very instructive discourse, the in- 
fluences and effects of a healthful or morbid condition of individuals, on 
their acts, were ably enforced, by various apt historical illustrations. 
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We are indebtetl lo the Corresponding Secretary, J. M. Harris, Esq., 
for a sketch of the hislory and resources of California. In this eloquent 
composition we are presented with a graphic delineation of the topo- 
graphy and boundless riches of this new and vast addition to the terri- 
tory of (he Republic. 

The very able annual address on " American Colonial History," by 
our associate, Thomas Donaldson, Esq., ia admirably suited to guide 
the inquirer in the investigation of those salient points which mark our 
career as a nation. Nor can we fail to unite with hira in hia earnest 
appeal for a thorough instruction of our youth, in the history of Amer- 
ica, as well as in that of Greece and Rome. No country, ancient or 
modern, can unfold such stainless pages of its annaia as the States com- 
posing this Confederation. Indeed, if we impartially collate them with 
the records of other nations, we find that whilst the former are beaming 
with morality, humanity, and all the enjoyments of liberty, the latter 
are darkened by vice, cruelty, and the sufferings incident to arbitrary rule. 

The deeply interesting and beautiful essay of the Recording Secretary, 
S. F, Streeter, Esq., on the fall of the Susquehanock Indians, was of 
a class of papers peculiarly adapted to the designs of the Society. The 
aboriginal inhabitants of this great continent are fast yielding to the 
more powerful race, now peopling their ancient domain. The time in- 
deed, is not distant when few will remain to instruct us in their cus- 
toms, arts and polity. The greater then the necessity for now rescuing 
from oblivion every memorial of a people so soon to be extinguished, 
or blended with those who are so superior to them in numbers if not 
in intellectual endowment. It ia gratifying, then, to be able to inform 
you that the attention of Mr. Streeter is drawn to the history of tlie 
Maryland Indiana, and we may entertain the hope of being favored, at 
no late day, with the results of his investigations, 

I would again most earnestly invite you to the preparation of essays 
on topics appropriate to the intents of the Society, and tending to en- 
large the scope of its benefits. Such productions are due not only to its 
own fame, but to a community from which it has received much respect 
and enduring patronage. You wili readily concede that ihey enhance 
to a degree, which all must have appreciated, the charm and interest of 
our monthly meetings. The utility of such papers no one can doubt, 
even if there be no claim on the leisure and talent of those members 
who can, without much inconvenience, devote a few brief hours to so 
meritorious a task. 
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Whilst on this imp o riant matter, 1 will, with your indulgence, suggest 
a few themes wiiich would very properly come within the range of our 
pursuils. j\mong them might be a memoir on the Benevolent Institu- 
tions of (he Slate. This is especially an Anglo-Saxon province, for, of 
all the races of man, no other has done so much, or is nowdoing so 
much as is this, towards ameliorating the condition of his fellows. — 
Another topic, and a truly acceptable one, at this period, would be an 
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is but right that a just discrimination here should enable us to award 
that meed to whicli exalted merit is so richly entitled, and which it 
may so fairly claim. The task of the Committee on the Gallery is 
no enviable one. It is attended with infinite labor, as well in the 
preparation as in the management of ibe exhibitions. Yet, I am happy 
to add that all the various duties have been cheerfully discliarged, and 
with exemplary patience and assiduity. To the gentlemen of that 
committee the thanks of the Sociey are largely due, for the taste they 
have shown in the selection of pictures, their skilful arrangement of 
them, and the signal success which has crowned their labors. 

All the stipulations contained in the programme of 1845, for building 
an Athenfeum, have been faithfully executed. In that address, we soli- 
cited "a free gift," in remuneration of which generous aid no return 
was prolfered, other than "the genial influences over the public mind" 
of the institutions for which it was designed. The free gift was con- 
ferred in the disinterested spirit in which it was asked, and we must 
hope that the genial influences will, with each returning year, be more 
and more sensibly felt. The Athenaeum was to he unincumbered by 
debt, and was to accommodate the Library Company, the Mercantile 
Library Association, and this Society, These promises have been ful- 
filled, and the three institutions are now enjoying every convenience, 
requisite to their safety and comfort. A Reading Room and a Gallery 
of Fine Arts were to form essential features in the comprehensive projet, 
and both are now in a state of auspicious advancement. I think, then, 
I may now say that the Athensum has accomplished the very purposes 
to which it was destined, and that all the pledges on which the enter- 
prise was based, have been faithfully redeemed. It stands the third, in 
the list of noble monuments, which adorn our city. Grateful to our 
own feelings and tastes, and admired by strangers, it affords an agreeable 
resort to both. No one who visits Baltimore and has leisure to view her 
many attractions, but comes here to enjoy the architectural symmetry of 
the edifice, its appropriate furnishing, and (he varied means it contains 
for intellectual occupation and improvement. I believe, then, it is not 
too much to say, that its generons founders have been amply rewarded, 
for this munificent act of an exalted public spirit. The Societies, too, 
through whose instrumentality their bounty has been so well applied, 
may at the close of each year of their labors exchange congratulations 
on the good thus far achieved, and excite each other to continued 
exertions in their respective spheres. 

7lh February, 1850. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE 

FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 

COMMITTEE ON THE GALLERY. 

BEAD TO THE SOCIETY, 1849. 
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The mere opening of the Gallery for the Exhibition of every thing 
that might be offered, would, in the opinion of the committee, defeat 
the object of the Society, tend to deteriorate, rather than improve the 
public judgment in regard to works of art, and reduce the Society's 
rooms to the level of the auction mart, and its commillee to the grade 
of salesmen. Unless the Annual Exhibitions can be kept up by good 
pictures, the committee trust they may be abandoned. That they can 
thus be kept up, however, the committee have much reason to believe. 
The stock of good pictures in Baltimore, is very far from being 
exhausted, and several years' supplies may be drawn at increased, but 
still justifiable, expense, from other cities. Perhaps, in this way, the 
A I E [ 'b't' b k t t'l tlieir receipts shall have given 
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of each of the great masters, so that the Gallery of the Historical Society, 
should ultimately present to the eye, a history of painting, while the 
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shelves of ils library contained tlie written liistory of past and passing; 
events. True, after all, it will be but & gallery of copies, tiiat will have 
been collected ; and there may be some, who may tliink, that copies 
must necessarily be valueless, because they are not originals. But a 
gallery of the originals of the pictures referred to, is now among the 
impossibilities of the world : and when it is recollected how artists, even, 
quarrel upon the point of originality, it may be admitted, that a gallery 
of copies «iay be most valuable and instructive. Nine out of ten of thoso 
who are attracted to an Exhibition, perhaps ninety-nine out of an 
hundred, would not be able to distinguish a good copy from the 
original, if they hung in adjoining rooms: and as the merit of the 
copies would be an especial object with the committee, all the purposes 
of a gallery of originals would be practically attained, so far as the 
public generally was concerned. Copies are perfectly competent to 
give lo the observer, the style of drawing, composition and coloring of 
an artist. What there is the greatest danger of their failing in, is the 
expression of the picture. Yet this is very often obtained lo the 
extent almost of perfect deception. But even if it is lost by the copyist, 
it is something, nay, it is a great deal, to be acquainted with three of the 
items going to produce the characteristic excellence of the master; 
and we may well be satisfied with these when it is impracticable to 
obtain the whole of his merits combined. It will be pleasant for all to 
be able, when they read of Titian, or Raphael, or Guercino, to see what 
may be con'stdered as % fair representation of their works in the Gallery 
of l! e A I en« m The Callery II ha e an a act o n th s respect 
T^le tl e collect on shall be comple ed wl cl v 11 be pecul ar The 
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The committee, besides the reasons here given, have others, and 
more practical ones, perhaps, for the course they have determined on. 
The experience of the late Exhibition shewed the importance of 
the class of pictures, termed gallery pictures ; — that is pictures of large 
size and striking subjects, that could, without detiiment, be placed 
high on the walls, leaving room for cabinet pictures below them. The 
copies to be obtained by the committee would embrace such pictures 
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It only remains lo add, in this connection, that should the Society a 
pictures ever cover the walls of the gallery, thev could be removed to 
make room for olhera at the Annual Exhibitions 

The committee would not have it understood that thej intend to be 
exclusive m liie appropriation ol the funds, at their control, to the end 
111 view Ttiey speak, onlj of a general design — a plan, which must 
yield, when propei, to circumstances It w no part of it to reject all 
modern pictures — to make no purchases from living artists When 
It will be proper to do this, the occasion will speak for itself, and the 
committee will hold Ihem^elies at hberty to at ail of it 

I lie mode which the commiltee propose to pursue in obtaining 
copies iS to iix, in the farst place, upon the picture they desire lo have 
copied, and then to ascertain, by correspondence, the terms on which 
a copy can be procured There is a feliow ship in art, all over the 
world, which will facdilate the enquiries of the committee, and art la 
so gracious in itself, and all its iniliience«, that thofe e\oa to whom 
nature has given no peculiar suaceptibility to it, are ever found ready 
lo contribute lo its advancement II any thing was necesaarj to prove 
this, reference need only be made to the sixteen thousand subscribers 
lo the American Art Union of New 1 ork 

There remains jet a matter which the committee think it proper 
to mention in their report, with a view of ascertaining the wishes 
of the Society in regard to it. It is the disposition of the rooms 
of the Gallery in the intervals between the Annual Exhibitions — 
whether they are to remain in charge of the committee, or revert, at 
once, as soon as the Exhibition closes, to the general purposes of the 
Historical Societj'. 

The Society are aware that there are already several pictures which 
have been deposited with the Society, and which may, perhaps, remain 
permanently upon the walls ; and the committee have reason lo believe 
that others will be, from time to time, loaned in this manner to the 
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a footing with other rooms of tho Cily, where dances and sermons and 
shows are made to alternate, with a view to pecuniary profit. It will 
be the desire of ihe committee to make the room attracliTe, as a gallery 
of paintings and statnes, as soon as practicable; and to have it opened 
to the Society whenever a collection or a picture of interest shall be 
placed there. 

Another view of this part of the subject of their report has been 
mentioned to the committee by members of the Society, which they 
deem it proper to repeat here, and which is certainly not without ita 
force in connection with the proposal to place the rooms of the Gallery 
exclusively in charge of the committee. 

The functions of the Society, in regard to art, are, as it may be said, 
rather accidental than otherwise : and it is desirable that the Galleiy 
should be kept in its subordinate relations : that it should not swallow 
up the Historical Society ; that the interest of it should not detract 
from the interest of the Library : that the members of the Society should 
not be drawn from their seals, at the stated meetings, to lounge among 
the pictures of the adjacent room. Say what we will, it is pleasant to 
look at the works of art, even when the memories of the past are 
calling US away from them, as eloquence and research offer them for 
our consideration: — and there is, at all events, some little danger that, 
ifnot guarded against, Ihe Historical Society may be swallowed up in 
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the Gallery, if one suite of rooms, in constant and free connection, 
receive the members, — who may, naturally enough, attend, under such 
circumstances, quite as much to see "how the pictures come on," as to 
hear addresses or essays, or enter into historical disquisitions. 

Should this be so, the Gallery will have been a misfortune ; — and the 
founders of the Society will have reason to regret its existence. Such 
a result, the committee think, can best be averted by keeping the Gal- 
lery in its subordinate position, — looking upon it as wholly collateral; 
placing it in the hands, exclusively, of a committee, the creation of the 
Society, — and keeping in view, prominently, the fact that the Historical 
Society belongs to the class of those institutions, whose noble useful- 
ness has been illustrated by the labors of Gallatin, Frescott, Bancroft, 
Wheaton and others, of the distinguished men of our country. 
Kespectfully submitted, 

JOHN H. B. LATROBE, 

B. C. WARD, ;> Committee. 

WILLIAM MtKlM, 
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SECOND GENERAL REPORT 



COMMITTEE ON THE GALLERY. 



The verbal reports made to the Society at its stated meetings, have 
kept it informed of the proceedings of the committee. They now pre- 
sent herewith, an account in detail of the receipts and expenses of l!ie 
second Annual Exhibition of paintings, which dosed on the 1st of 
December last; and they propose to slate what they have done and 
propose to do, in carrying out the plan set forth in their first general 
report, and which then received the sanction of the Society. 

Before entering on this, however, it may be proper for the committee 
to state, that the anticipations of their first report were more than 
realized in the late Exhibition, There were but few of the pictures of 
the previous year upon tlie walls; and these few were pictures of 
value, which had been cleaned and repaired in the interval, and thus 
were made equivalent to novelties. As a whole, the committee are of 
opinion that the second Exhibition was, to say the very least of it, 
equal to the first. In some respects it was superior. The average of 
merit, within certain degrees, was higher : — and although some striking 
pictures were missed, yet their places were very fairly supplied, and 
the general impression was independent of them. The committee 
adhered to the rule of excluding all pictures which had not some 
merit to entitle them to a place in the Gallery. And they are confirmed 
in the opinion, formerly expressed, that this is the only mode by 
which art can be fostered, the public taste improved, and the succeed- 
ing Exhibitions made at all times attractive. 

The committee are of opinion that the third Exhibition may be 
gotten up without more repetitions than occurred in the second. 
Many pictures have been purchased in Baltimore during the last two 
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considered this a lair price to be offered and received. The market 
for pictures of this size was a very limited one. Their value as an at- 
traction to the Museum was but small, if any thing — looking to the 
character of the establishment — aad the probability of a purchaser at a 
higher price was but a slight one. 

The offer was refused however, — and as the committee could not 
advance on it, it only remained for them to appropriate their funds 
otherwise. 
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The next picture of interest that suggested itself was the Marriage 
of Cana, of Paul Veronese, in the Gallery of Louvre ; and tiie corres- 
pondence which they entered into with Mr. Walsh, then the U. S, 
Consul at Paris, resulted in an agreement with William H. Powell, 
Esquire, to make a copy of the painting 12 feet in length for $800— of 
which sum $300 was to be paid to him at once, — the work to be 
finished iu oi j — j by the 1st of September, 1850. In this 
agreement ih nsider they have been fortunate, Mr. 

Powell is th P' > <3 ^° fil' *^^ remaining pannel in (he 

Rotunda at Wasl g — a d his reputation ensures a copy of the first 

After the la h b n, he committee, before appropriating the 

funds accruing from il, renewed their offer of tlie previous year to Mr. 
Owens for the Madonna and the Notte. This time it was accepted, 
aud Mr. Barnum's consent being obtained, the money was paid, and 
the pictures are now in the Society's possession. They are in excellent 
condition, and the time that has elapsed since they were copied, has 
taken from them (he rawness of recent works, — and to that extent much 
improved them. 

At the commencement of the next Exhibition, therefore, the com- 
mittee will have so far executed the plan of the Society as to have in 
the Gallery good copies of three of what may be called the great 
pictures of the world, — the Madonna — the Notte — and the Marriage of 
Cana, — the chef d'ouvres, respectively, of Raphael, Correggio and 
Paul Veronese. 

The committee have already made a partial arrangement, dirough the 
kindness of Mr. Crawford, the sculptor, lor a copy of the Communion 
of St. Jerome, of Domenichino, which is in the Vatican, — Mr. Craw- 
ford, whose studio is in Rome, having consented to engage the copy- 
ist, and superintend the execution of the work. This is another of the 
pictures of a world-wide reputation. 

The pictures which the committee have next in view are the Peter 
Martyr, of Titian, in the Church of St. Giovanni E. Paolo, at Venice, 
and the Miracle of the Slave, of Tintoretto, now in the Gallery of 
the Louvre. 

They might suggest others — such as the Descent from the Cross, of 
Rubens, in the Cathedral, at Antwerp, — but this would be running far 
a-head of their immediate means r and the committee, therefore, leave 
their list at present incomplete. It has occurred to them, however, 
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that, perhaps, subscriptions miglit be obtained which would enabJe 
them, at once, to taiie measures to procure the above mentioned 
pictures, and indeed to complete their design without waiting for the 
slow receipts of the Annual Exhibitions. 

In th 1 p he committee suggested the possibility of pictures 

being dp 1 n h Gallery; and to some extent this has been done. 
There a 1 lient pictures now on deposit, — and tliere is little 

doubl hi n! r will increase from year to year. 

In c n 1 I mmittee have to congratulate the Society upon 

the sue 1 f t the scheme which was adopted at the close of 

the fir Exl b nd to express the conviction that a great good 

has been d n b the efforts of the Society, and a great improve- 

ment thereby effected in the public taste. 

JOHN H. B. LATBOBE, 

B. C. WABD, 

T. EDMONDSON, Jb. 
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DISCOURSE. 



Me. PiiEBiDEMr and 

Gkktlemes op the Historical Society: 

In this age and country we do not much love to contemplate the past. 
The legends and time-honored traditions which form so large a part of 
the intelleclua! store of many nations have no place in our literature. 
Society is so constituted that most of us seek and therefore find little 
leisure for rest or recreation, and still less for looking back ward. Every 
hour brings with it so much engrossing labor, or such a variety of pur- 
suits and cares, and the age is so crowded with startling events, that the 
transactions of the present time only, seem to be worthy of our serious 
attention, and, contrasted with them, those of the past fade into insignifi- 
cance as if they were mere shadows and unrealities. 

Twice a day the never resting press spreads before our eyes the cur- 
rent history of the whole civilized world. Not a battle is fought, nor 
a dynasty subverted nor does any other event of real or supposed im- 
p ii 1 P J 1 f ' outermost boundaries ofciviliza- 

b h p d b k faster than the winds can waft 

b 1 1 d d bj he mighty arm of steam, or shot 

h gl 1 f 1 1 g ph ha rapidity so great that it defies 

11 Ah 1 h ycle of twenty-four hours looks 

d p h h f h hole earth, making one and the 

m 1 d y f 11 hi wonderful agency of steam and 

m m y b Im 1 1 e on the same actual day in the 

m d f i h m other people and in distant lands. 

A h ppj ir fh w d fl lalion of thought and intelligence 

, d bl , p d b jond the narrow confines of our 

own homes and country, and to enlarge our sympathies so as to enable 
us to embrace within them the interests of the whole human family, 
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bill ils effect also is, to concentrate our thouglils slill more intensely 
upon the occurrences of the present time to the exclusion of the past. 

The existence of this Society and of associations of a similar kind, 
which have recently been established in many of the Slates, and the 
encouragement which they have received, amounting to something more 
than a permission to live, may be regarded as a favorable omen. They 
Dot only embody in themselves a protest against the practical and utilita- 
rian spirit of the times, but are an evidence of a reverent desire on the 
part of their members to do justice to the memory of our forefathers 
who have left us sO largely their debtors. 

No people are connected with the past by stronger and more en- 
dearing ties than ourselves, although, at first sight, it might seem to be 
otherwise. We justly attribute to the free institutions of our country 
the extraordinary prosperity which as a nation we have always en- 
joyed ■ — hut whence came those institutions ? The distinctive character 

1 h 1 y possess was impressed upon them at a recent period, but their 
o n 1 s i d in the distant past, and they were developed slowly and 
g ad llj by the events of many centuries. It may be said of them as 
ha b n d with reference to the intellectual treasures which we pos- 
se s ha we who now live, 



All history shows that few things are of slower growth than civil 

liberty, and that it is easier either for individuals or nations to submit 

to be ruled by others, than to learn to control themselves. In some 

asppll ! did flfg m d 

p h 1 1 f bl 1 1 ar 

p d m I isy h I llj mp h 1 1 1 



r Id g 
bl h 



d N gh 

d d h Id b I 



t, f 



Ij d p d 
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govenimeiils can be calleJ republics, fnrnisli an instructive lesson on 
this subject. Spain, while ihey remained her colonies, endeavored to 
trample out every spark of freedom, and, now that they have thrown off 
her yoke, they aie not fitted for the new duties which they have 
assumed. 

Noc is the case much better in enlightened Europe. Within a short 
apace of time the old dynasties there have been shaken to their founda- 
tions. A veil has fallen from the eyes of men. The divine right of 
kings to govern, and the heaven-appohifed duty of the people to sub- 
rail: to be governed without reference to the general welfare, have come 
to be regarded as impostures too gross to be seriously maintained out 
of Russia and Turkey. Even fortifications and standing armies, with 
which monarchs have been accustomed to hedge themselves round, 
have, in limes of trial, proved, like the rest, a delusion. Late events 
have shown that in most of the countries of Europe there are deslruc- 
tive agencies at work, quite sufficient to subvert the old governments 
which have so long elevated the few at the expense of the many. They 
p d ti d h gl I strength, but because there 

n ft p w 1 p pie to rebuild after a revo- 

I M m I 1 1 If g vernment, before they are 

ppdbpll T Ibj he farthest thing possible 

f 1 d 1 Tl 1 o have grown up in bond- 

a 1 dly b m d m 1 p nd practice the moderation 

fm d d hhb fgld f eedom. 
O Ij w f 11 1 m I 1 b 1 Egypt, had been hewers 

f n d d d f f annica! task-masters, were 

p m d J y g f d of the Jewish common- 

wlhS fj db Ihdb laughttosubmitand obey, 

b If d 1 11 arn, even from the teaching 

f h P I ' g Th p which their new freedom 

mp d m d ! p 1 f er slavery, and it was not 

un 1 1 11 g hdl d pi 1 out, and a new and brave 

p d h 1 1 d 1 E pt in their youth and those 

wl b d 1 h f f the desert, had taken its 

pi h h 1 p pi w p m d (o enter and lake posses- 

D f 1 p did 

rh m I 1 d h f d f I liberty, broad and deep, in 

h h 1 1 f p m w I 1 loniats and their immediate 

u and h y are hj f 11 h from us who have entered 
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into their labors. Tliey were not fully aware of the consequences des- 
tined to result from the work in which they were engaged, hut our 
gratitude is not the less due to them on that account. The real benefits 
which mankind were to derive Irora the discovery of a new continent, 
were not, as was at first supposed, in a large increase of wealtli, nor 
even in finding an outlet for the crowded population of Europe. They 
were to spring from the new order of things, socially and politically, 
which has here been developed, aud which is fast modifying the civili- 



zation of the world. 
1 wfi Id 
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especially to call your attention, the o 
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civil liberty in Maryland. It is a theme which I cannot hope 
generally interesting, for it will necessarily carry me into somewhat 
minute details, and, unfortunately, the early records of our State are not 
ODly few and scanty in themselves, but are barren of striking and ro- 
mantic incidents, which are essential to render the pages of history ani- 
mated and attractive. 

The charter of Maryland bears date on the 20lh of June, 1632. 'It 
was drawn in the lifetime of George Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, 
for whose benefit it was designed, but he having died about two months 
before its execution, it was granted by Charles the First to Ceeilius, the 
eldest son of George Cilvert to whom the title and fortune of hi*! father 
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parliament, in which body he was known as a supporter of the royal 
prerogative, and as a member of the court party as opposed to the 
country party. IJe is universally conceded to have been an able and 
conscientious man, but it is no reproach to him to say, that his sym- 
pathies and opinions, so far as they are known to us, all inclined him to 
favor a strong rather than a popular government. 

The charter conveys, according to specified boundaries, which after- 
wards and for a long time were the source of much trouble and litiga- 
tion, " a certain region," " in a country hitherto uncultivated in the parts 
of America." It was a compact between the sovereign and the proprie- 
tary, in which the latter undoubtedly had the best of the bargain, but 
as the former voluntarily parted wiiii that which to him was of lillle 
value, and to which, at best, he had but small right, ho certainly had no 
cause to complain. The grantee and his heirs were made true and ab- 
solute lords and proprietaries of the soil, and all that the sovereign re- 
served to himself was two Indian arrows of the country, to be deliv- 
ered at the castle of Windsor every year, on Tuesday of Easter week, 
in token of allegiance, and the fifth part of the gold and silver — the 
latter, as it proved, a barren right. 

The laws and institutions of the province were not required to be 
submitted to tiie crown for its approbation, and the right of taxation by 
it was expressly and forever abandoned. This last was a remarkable 
provision, and greatly strengthened the popular cause in the subsequent 
controversy with England, growing out of the right which it asserted of 
taxing the colonies. 
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Thus a government almost independent of the parent coimlry, was 
created by the charter itself. 

Maryland was, in the quaint language of tlie instrument, to be " emi- 
nently distinguished above all regions of thai territory, and decorated 
with more ample titles." And to carry out this purpose, the proprietary 
was clothed with powers almost royal in their character and extent. He 
was to be the fountain of honor, and was permitted to adorn well de- 
serving subjects inhabiting within the province, with whatsoever titles 
and dignities he should appoint, provided only that they were not to be 
such as were then used in England. There doubtless glittered before 
the imagination of the proprietary a long line of transatlantic nobility, 
of which he was to be the acknowledged head and founder. Their func- 
tions are not designated in the charter, but we must suppose (hat they were 
designed to be appropriate to elevated rank. The proprietary, if he so 
willed, had the power of establishing the feudal system perfect in all its 
parts. Express provision was made for manors, lords of manors and 
manorial-courts. Various manors were in fact granted, and in one or 
two cases, manor-courts appear to have been held, but this is the extent 
to which this feature of the charter was in practice preserved. It is, 
however, doing no injustice to tlie proprietary to suppose that he de- 
signed to create a new and vigorous aristocracy, who would sit as an 
upper house in the future parliaments which he intended to assemble, 
would fdl the most important offices of the State, and by their wealth, 
power and dignity would form the surest support and brightest orna- 
ment of the vice-royal court, which he and his descendants were au- 
thorized to hold in the fair province of Maryland. 

The proprietary had the power of creating ports of entry, of erect- 
ing towns into boroughs, and boroughs into cities, with such privileges 
and immunities as he might deem expedient, of pardoning offences, of 
taking command in chief of the forces, with as full and unrestrained 
power as any captain general of any array ever had, of declaring mar- 
tial law, and of granting lands on such terms and tenure, as he thought 
proper. 

He was the source of justice. He had the power of establishing 
courts, of abolishing them at will, and of determining their jurisdiction 
and manner of proceeding ; and all process from them ran in his name 
and not in thai of the king. 

He was not only the head of the executive branch of the govern- 
ment, but he had the power of appointing officers of every description, 
and of creating and abolifching the offices themselves at his own pleasure. 
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He was tlie head of the church. That is, he had the power of erect- 
ing and founding churches, and was entitled to the patronage and 
advowsons appertaining to them. 

He had also in certain cases and to a limited extent, the dangerous 
power of promulgating ordinances which were to have the force of 
laws; and he also claimed as a part of hia prerogative, and occa- 
sionally practised, the equally dangerous power of dispensing with 
laws actually existing. 

He was invested with all the royal rights which the Bishop of Durham 
enjoyed within the County Palatine of Durham, and this among other 
things gave him the right to all the game within the province. 

In the end of the instrument, there is a sweeping clause, Ihat in case 
any doubt shall arise as to the true meaning of any word of the char- 
ter, an interprelation was to be put upon it most beneficial, profitable 
aatifavoraMe to Lord Baltimore his heirs ind assigns 

Am dhmp yfp fdlp y, 

I d 1 p il In pi The 

m p I d 1 h h 1 be 

db}Ipp ywhl d dppb fhfe- 

p p ly h Id f 1 p f h 1 p .* 

The proprietary understood this clause to mean that he had IJie right 
of originating all laws, and that the people had iiotliing to do but accept 
or reject those which he might choose to propose. 

But whatever may be the true meaning of the charter in this respect, 
it is ciear that the legislative assemblies were to be called together at 
such times only as the proprietary might prescribe and in such form as 
he might tliink best, and he had the power of adjourning and dissolving 
them at pleasure. Thus their organization was left aa indefinite as their 
functions. 

It is a fact worthy of noticej as illustrative of the character of those 

* The charter is in Latin, and it has been a matter of doulit whether the expres- 
aiona " LJberi Homines " and " Liberi tenentes," which are therein used to indi- 
cate the same class persons, should be translated Free-men or Freeholders. As, 
however, the proprietary, by hb ordinance of 1G81, restricted the elective franchise 
to persons who were either freeholders or bad a given amount of visible personal 
estate, andaa this ordinancewas always acquiesced in and became the settled policy 
of Maryland, it would seem to have been the established construction that all free- 
men were not as such entitled, by virtue of the charter, to vote for dKlegates (o the 
General Assembly. If they had been so entitled, none could liave been excluded 
for want of property. — Cliarier of Maryland, §§ 7 and 8; 'i Bo:ina.iCs Hist, of 
Md. 47 note ; McMa/um's Hkt. of Md. 413, note 1. 
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times in which poiilical righls were comparat vely litlle discussed, that 
EWHid all the various and tempting allure nents 1 eld out by Lord Balti- 
more to induce the adventurous to e 1 it the enterprise of planting 
the colony of Maryland, not a word s sa d of the form of goveru- 
ment intended to be established. The conversion of the Indians was 
presented as a primary object. The land was described as bejiig white 
unto the harvest, prepared to receive into its fruitful bosom the seed of 
the Gospel. The air was represented as mild and serene, of a medium 
temperature between the cold of New England and the burning heat of 
Florida. The bays and rivers were extolled as abounding in delicious 
fish, innumerable, the forests as swarming with game, the swine and 
deer as so abundant that ihey were troublesome rather than advantage- 
ous, and the soil so fertile that it afforded three harvests of Indian corn, 
or King's corn, as it was then called, in one year. But whether those 
who were invited to occupy this Western Paradise were to participate 
in the affairs of government, or to be ruled wholly by others, it was not 
considered material to communicate.* 

If the view of the charter which I have given be correct, the people 
of Maryland are not mainly indeb ed o 't fo the freedom which they 
have always enjoyed. 

We must look elsewhere for a explan o of tlie fact, and we find 
it in the character of the men wh pi ed 1 lony, and the circum- 
stances by which they were su ou d 1 The colonists consisted of 
some two hundred, for the most pa Roma Ca 1 olics. They brought 
with them stout Enghsh hearts, in whicl e e c! bed fundamental 
principles of liberty, learned in a land whe e fo 1 nd ed years before, 
magna ckarta had been extorted by the dj ba o s f om the fears 
of King John, where parliaments met, and he e t al by jury was es- 
tablished. They spoke the language in \ \ 1 S! ak pea e had written. 
They belonged to the same period wh ch p d ed a John Milton, 
whose "Speech for tbe liberty of unlicen ed p nt ngs even now 

in our ears like the voice of a trumpet. Tl j e e pa C of the same 
generation which a few years afterwards, appalled all Europe by a 
spectacle never before seen, the trial, condemnation and execution of an 
anointed king, for a violation of the rights of his subjects. It mattered 
little to such men whether their rights were more or less definitely 
settled by the parchment title under which the land was acquired. The 

• See the Report of Maryland prefixed to Father White's 
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cannot hve in i wilderness There, slars and girter^ are out of place, 
and a coat of fiiLze is worth more thin a coat ofarma The mhabilanls 
consisted chiefly of planters small farmers, mecbanici, re dempti oners, 
(or persons who were bound to render personal sir\ice for a term of 
years, to those who had paid the expenses of their emigration,) 
and a few official personigea "ent out by the proprielaiy Some 
ol them were persoi s of education and genlle 1 irth, but the majority 
were duubtless such a* u«uallj compose the materials of which 
colonies are formed, men of little oi no meais «ho go abroad 
m the hope of bettering their condition The^ could not be called 
poor, for they had the means of comfortable eiibeistence in abundance 
around them but their wealth consisted raainly in their capacity for 
hbor * The tendency of such men so situated was necessarily and 
mevitably towards the establishment oi freer institutions than were 
contemplated by the charter All that they needed w as lo be left free 
to work out their own destiny wilhoiil foreign molestation, and this « as 
secured to them for a considerable time, by the Ut.1 that the political 
and religious contest waged between the contending parties at home, 

' The act of 1688 ch 16 fumishe=an ill isfration of the scanty means of thecolo 
niits A water mill having becirne necta&ary fur the use of Ihe peopls instead of 
tlie hand-mills which had previously sufficed to grind tlieir corn, the Governor and 
Council were authorized to contract for its erection, provided the cost should not 
exceed 20,000 pounds offobacco, or $333 S3j cents, which was to be raised by^n- 
eral taxation in two years. McSherry'i Hist, of Md, 56, 2 Bozman, 156. Education 
was not very extensively diffused among the settlers. The return of the eleclionof a 
burgess for Mattapanient hundred, dated 14th of February, 1638, was signed by 
seven persons, of whom only one could write his name, the rest affixed Iheir marlis; 
and out of fifteen persons whose names were subscritied to the return for St. Mary 'a 
hundred, seven made their marks. On this Mr, Bowman remarks: "This gross 
deficiency in literature among our colonists is not however to be imputed to tlieir 
colonial state. These persons, for the most part, were born and bred in England, 
and had lefl their country after the common period of acquiring literary attainments. 
It was the defect of the age in which they lived." 2 Bosman, 99. 
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lell the British government lillle leisure to look after its remote and 
insignificant colonies. 

For about a year after the colony was planted, the settlers were too 
busily occupied with huilding, planting, reaping, and the various other 
labors incident to iheir new situation, to find leisure for any thing else, 
but on the 26th of February, 1635, they were called together by the 
Governor for the purpose of making laws. Various bills were passed, 
but unfortunately no memorial of them remains, as most of the early 
records of the colony were seized and carried off to Virginia, in the 
outbreak known as Clayborne and Ingle's rebellion, where they were 
either lost or destroyed. But the bills passed never became laws, as 
the Proprietary refused his assent to them, for the reason, as is supposed, 
that they did not originate with himself. 

The important business of legislation was thus put off for two years 
longer. In the year 1637 the second legislative assembly was sum- 
moned hy the Governor, lo meet at tlie httle town of St. Mary's. It 
was a strangely constituted body. It met in one chamber. Governor 
Leonard Calvert, the brother of the Proprietary, presided, and hia three 
councillors took their seals as members. AH the freemen of the pro- 
vince, who chose to do so, were invited to attend in person, or to send 
delegates in their place, or to give their proxies to any individual of 
their own selection, authorizing Iiim to vote for them. Thus was as 
near an approach made to a purely democratic body, as could well exist, 
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were admitlecl to their seat? as legislators, altliough tlie last hail already 
voted for a regularly appointed delegate. 

It is fortunate, perhaps, that political aspirants, even at this en- 
lightened day, find it not quite so easy to obtain seats in the legislature 
of the Slate, either for themselves or their favorite candidates. 

The house being at length organized, proceeded to business, and 
most pressing business it had on hand. For three years the colony had 
been struggling on in the midst of difficulties. Clayborne, who has been 
called the evil genius of Maryland, had not only set up a claim to IJie 
Isle of Kent, but is charged with having instigated the Indians to hos- 
tilities. The colonists were increasing in number, and were gradually 
extending themselves beyond the settlement at St. Mary's. There was 
d f I Tl y d d by 
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Ilia own rights* The colonists, on their pari, manifested for him, on 
various occasions, a high degree of respect and affection. But an im- 
portant principle was involved. If they yielded to him the privilege of 
originating ail laws, and reserved to themselves a mere negative on such 
as he might choose to propose, they surrendered, so long as the charter 
should endure, the dearest and most important right of freemen. 

If, on the other hand, they rejected the Code, they must be prepared 
not only to engage in a serious controversy with their beneficent patron, 
but to forego the advantages of all legislation for an indefinite period. 
The matter is very briefly stated, but it is clear from the record, that the 
sturdy Marylanders did not hesitate for a moment. They could endure, 
if need were, to go without laws, but not to have laws made for them 
by another. When the question was taken, the Code of the proprie- 
tary was promptly rejected, but two of the members present voting for 
it, and those two were Governor Calvert himself, and Mr. Lewger, his 
Secretary. It is true that the two increased their vote by the proxies 
which they held ; but I speak of the votes of (he membci's present. 
Thus early was fought and won, the first battle for civil liberty in Ma- 
ryland. The head of the popular movement appears to have been Cap- 
lain Thomas Cornwaleys, one of the Governor's Council, and for a 
long time a man of note in the colony, and its military leader. It is to 
be lamented that a more full memorial of this brave soldier and patriot 
has not comedown to us. 

The house soon afterwards proceeded to pass laws for itself, but as 
the bills had not been matured in committee, the Governor proposed an 
adjournment, in order that the members might attend to their other bu- 
siness, while the bills were preparing. This was opposed by Corn- 
waleys, who replied significantly, that, " they could not spend their 
time in any business, better than in this for the country's good." 

The bills were at length got ready and passed, forty-two in all, but, 
as the colonists probably anticipated, they shared the fate of their pre- 
decessors, and were in a body rejected by the proprietary. Their titles, 
however, have come down to us, and show that the fathers of Maryland 
set themselves in earnest to the great work of legislation. Tliere i.s a bill 
providing for the probate of wills, another regulating the descent of 
land, another in restraint of liquors, and another for the liberties of the 

■• During the trst two or three years of the colony, Cccilius Colvett, Hie proprie- 
l:uy, expended upon it upwards of £40,000 sterling. — McMahtm, 1U7. 
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people. The coloiiisls being thus deprived of the power of making 
laws for themselves, neither gave up in despair, nor had recourse to 
lynch-law, but resorted to a better expedient than either. They claimed 
that they brought with them, and were to be governed by, all the laws 
of England which were applicable to their situation, and this claim they 
never relinquished although the proprietary opposed it, on the ground 
that a wholesale adoption of the laws of England would interfere with 
his legislative rights. From this diflerence of opinion, a controversy 
arose long afterwards, in the year 1722, which lasted for ten years. As 
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At last both of these questions were determined in favor of the peo- 
ple. It was soon settled* (hat all legislation should originate in the le- 
gislature of the province, and not with the proprietary, but it was not 
settled until the year 1732, that in cases not otherwise provided for, 
" the rule of judicature was to be according to the laws, statutes, aDd 
reasonable customs of England as used and practised within the pro- 
vince.^''f 

Some time necessarily elapsed before the various departments of gov- 
ernment became fully organized, as is singularly illustrated by an anec- 
dote which is related of an early period of the colony. In 1648, a 
Miss Margaret Brent, on the death of Governor Leonard Calvert, was 

■ In 1639. 

f McMahort, 127. From this period until the revolution, the courts continued to 
exercise the power of adopting and giving effect to such of the English Stalufes as 
were accommodated to the condition of the province, without regard to the inquiry 
whether they had been practised upon, or enacted previously to 1732. ib, 12S. 
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appointed his admicislrator, and as the Governor had been the agent of 
his brother, the proprietary, under a power of attorney from him, it was 
judicially decided ihat Miss Brent was duly authorized to act as attorney 
in fact for the absent proprietary. She is described as having been pos- 
sessed of a "masculine understanding," and at least appears to have been 
addicted to masculine pursuits ; as she is said " to have been very ac- 
tively employed in taking up lands, and in affairs of all kinds relating lo 
property." To lier great credit it is related, that by her personal influ- 
ence and by a timely appropriation of a small sura from the estates of 
the proprietary, of which she had the management, she, on several oc- 
casions, pacified the soldiers in garrison at SL Inigoe's fort, who were 
ready to mutiny on account of the non-payment of their wages. Armed 
thus with a double right, Miss Brent presented herself before the legis- 
lature of the province, which was then in session, and made her appli- 
cation to have two votes in the house, one for herself and another as 
his lordship's attorney. But although the merit of this remarkable lady 
and her public services, were on a subsequent occasion handsomely 
acknowledged by the legislature, yet they probably thought that by 
granting the request they would establish a precedent, dangerous even 
at that early day, in favor of female rights, for we are told that the appli- 
cation "was refused peremptorily by the Governor Greene, and that the 
iady protested in form against ail the proceedings of that assembly, 
unless she might be present and vote as aforesaid." Mr. Bozman, the 
learned historian of Maryland, endeavors to justify this proceeding on 
the part of the legislature, but whether successfully or not, I shall not 
stop to consider. Our Maryland lady, he thinks, may in character be 
aptly compared to Queen Elizabeth ; if this be so, that fact may pro- 
bably have weighed as strongly with the assembly and governor in the 
peremptory refusal with which they met her request, as the reasons on 
which the historian relies in vindication of the ungallant decision,* 

I shall not weary you by a detail of the various dilKcuIties which 
beset the founders of our State, or of the intestine commotions by 
which they were harassed. The controversies in England between 
Charles I, and his people, and Cromwell and the parliament, were not 
without effect on the affairs of the colony, and although strife and com- 
motion were the immediate result, the progress of free principles in 
England undoubtedly gave an additional impulse to them here. 
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It is every wh-'re in this country recognized as a fundamenlal principle 
of gov nn n ii he legislative, executive and judicial functions 
should b k J. pa e and dislinct, but this wholesome rule was 
wholly d 1 1 he proprietary government of Maryland. 

The g was a first in the habit of summoning by special writs 

such pe n a 1 h ght proper, to sit in the legislative assembly. 
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independence, for, in 1765, wo find Frederick County Court deciding 
Ihe British stamp act to be unconstitutional and void, and proceeding in 
the transaction of business without paying the least regard to its pro- 

The governor was the chancellor of the province, althougli his pre- 
vious occupation might have been such, as, according to our notions, to 
have furnished a very unsuitable preparation for the performance of 
lUo responsible duties apperlaining to the oilice. The last colonial 
governor, Robert Eden, a brother-in-law of the then Lord Baltimore, had 
previously been a lieutenant in the Coldstream Guards. | 

' 2 Bozman, 21B, 297 note ; McMahon, 449, note 8, 
t 1 Bland's Rep,, 625, note. 
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it of in ilispen sable laws, absolutely necessary. 

The intention of the charter to establish in Maryland a mixed form 
of government, of which a hereditary nobility was to be a prominent 
feature, was overruled by circumstances. Such a class can be sus- 
tained only in a country where the ownership of the soil is mainly 
vested in them, and where the masses are reduced to the condition of 
tenants, dependent on the landholders for support.* But in Maryland 
there were vast uncultivated tracts of laud, lying in their primitive state, 
which the proprietary was more anxious to sell than the people were 
to purchase. Every man who chose, became a landholder, a pro- 
prietor in his own right. He had no occasion to look up to any other 
man for palronag'c, and still less for support or proleelion. Labor was 
the passport to independence and wealth. There was no place then 
for an aristocracy, for there was nothing to support it. Aristocracy ia 
a plant which flourishes only in the sunshine of courts, here it was an 
exotic, and it died at once in the shade of our vast forests. So we find 
that the manors which were actually granted, subsisted only in name, and 
the lords of manors had, only for a short time, even that unsubstantial 
existence. The aristocratic provisions of the charter being thus inca- 
pable of being carried out in practice, were soon lost sight of by the 
proprietary, and excited no opposition on the part of the people ; but 
in them the proprietary lost what would have been of material assist- 
tance in sustaining him in the exercise of the royal prerogatives witit 
which he was clothed. 

The proprietary government established by the charter Hsted h 
slight interinptions, down to the American revolution; b t lo g before 
that event the proprietaries, one after another, bad silently rel n [u si ed 
the exercise of those powers which, as set forth in the cl arter see eel 

' This subject is more fully discussed Id Eumap's Life of Leo a C e 
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not ill lliemselves of much magnitude or importance, Ihey possess some 
degree of interest for us, boUi on account of tlie local a; 
nected with Ihem, and because they carry us into llie heart, s 
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pro^mce was then m a transitiou state, for the colonial govemment hat! 
virtually ceased to exist, and another had not yet been established in 
its place. Society was therefore, in a great measure, resolved into its 
original elements, and temporary expedients bad to be resorted to, until 
& permanent constitution could be adopted. At the commencement of 
ibis period, when, in (be face of domestic disorganization, every energy 
of the people had to be called forth to meet the impending war with 
Great Britain, the committees of observation came into existence. They 
were regularly elected by the qualified voters of the province who as- 
sembled for the purpose at the different county towns, and were sus- 
tained throughout in all their proceedings by the fojce of public 
opinion-l 

They were, in fact, revolutionary tribunals, acting with vast force 
and efficiency, and for a time were the main spring of the popular 
movement. 

In common with most of the public servants at that day, they were 
clothed with large discretionary powers, but they acted under the pres- 
sure of a responsibility, which was relied on as a sufficient guarantee 
against the abuse of the confidence reposed in them. The exigency of 
the crisis demanded that confidence should be freely bestowed, although 
in some cases it was withheld, or very reluctantly given. When, for 
instance, the assembly of South Carolina resolved to appoint deputies 
to attend the Continental Congress, a proposition was made to instruct 
heir delegates as to the point to which they might pledge the colony, 

* I have had the advantage of consulting the original records kept by the com- 
mittee, which have been kindly lent to me for the present occasion by their owner, 
Peter Force, Esq., of Washington. 

f See Appendix, note 1. 
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John RulJedge, Uie eminent patriot and orator of Soutli Carolina, 
warmly opposed the proposition. But wliat shall we ilo, asked its ad- 
vocates, if these delegates mal;e a bad use or their power ? Hang Ihem ! 
was his decided and impetuous reply. * John Rutledge was right, and 
it was somewhat in the spirit in which he spoke, that the people of 
Maryland acted, in the authority with which ihey invested the commit- 

These committees originated in a resolve of the Continental Congress, 
which met at Philadelphia, in September, 1774, in pursuance of which 
the delegates acting for themselves and the inhabitants of the several 
colonies which they represented, entered into an association, the object 
of which, among other things, was to put a slop to all trade with Great 
Britain and its possessions, to discontinue the purchase and use of East 
India tea, to encourage frugality, agriculture, arts and manufactures, and 
to discourage erery" species of extravagance and dissipation, and espe- 
cially all kinds of gaming and expensive diversions and entertainments. 
As part of the plan to carry out this agreement, committees were to be 
chosen by Hie qualified voters in every county, city and town, whose 
business it was attentively to observe the conduct of all persons touching 
the association, and the names of all persons who violated its articles 
were to be published m the newspapers, to the end that all such foes 
to the rights of Bjilish America might be publicly and universally con- 
temned as the enemies of American liberty, and lliat all dealings with 
such persona might be broken off. 

Previously to this,t however, on the 27th of May, 1774, a public 
meeting had been called in Ba]iimore,at which the inhabitants had agreed 
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They not only exercised all the atilhority requisite to cany out the 
measures agreed on by the articles of association established by Con- 
gress, bnl their permission was necessary in many nases before suits could 
be brought or executions issued. They were empowered to purchase 
arms and ammunition, and to raise money for that purpose, and others 
which were specified, by subscription, or in any other Tojuntary manner. 
They were authorized to enroll and equip troops, to impose fines not ex- 
ceeding ten pounds on all disaffected persons who refused to enlist, to 
disarm such persons, as well as all those who refused to subscribe 
certain articles of association of the Freemen of Maryland, promulgated 
by the Provincial Convention, and to exact from non-associators, as 
they were called, security for their good behavior. 

They were required to see that traders did not monopolize goods, or 
exact unreasonable prices for them ; to hold up to public censure and 
odium those who, by acts or words, manifested hostility to the country, 
and to arrest, imprison and hand t tl '1 f f t th 1 

were guilty of offences calculal d d lib d 

ous lo their liberties. 
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* Tfiis committee, however, was not appointed by tbe committee of observation, 
but af the public meeting, before mentioned, held io Baltimore previously to the 
electioQ of the latter. — See Purvianea's Narrative, p. 13. Tlie incident is referred 
to here only as an instance of the efficient action of the revolutionary ci 
correspondence. 
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such was the patriolism of her citizens iliat they cheerfully submitted to 
^ and fairly catrifed it out. It is to the credit especially of the mercan- 
tile part of the community, who were the greatest sufferers, that they 
were among the most prominent supporters of the measure; but their 
sacrifices have not received from posterity the gratitude to wliich they are 
justly entided. The merchant princes of Tyre and of Florence, are 
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then, moreover, as lliere always is io y y 
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operate on the fears and scruples of th m d d II g A n 
published letter of General Washingto ! 1 1 1 pi d my 
hands by a gentleman of this city,* c m p d m k n 

this subject It is dated on the 6th of Juno, 177f , from his head quar 
ters at Midilebrook and is addressed to Major ApoUos Moms, of Phda 
delphia, who ippears to haie been what was called in the la guage of 
that da>, a neutnl chiraetcr, but which wai generally understood to 
mean an enemj in disguise " I must sa} ^> General Washington, 
" tell you m plain terms that at tins tune a neutral ch^ricter is looked 
upon as a suspicioui one and 1 would therefore ■idiisie you to leave a 
country, with tlie majority of whom >ou cannot agree in sentiment, 
and who are delerm ned to assert their liberties bj the wtjs ind means 
which necessity, and not the love of war, has obliged them to adopt." 
As in times of public commotion, martial law may rightfully super- 
cede the office of the civil magistrate, so, on occasions of extreme peri!, 
even liijerty of speech may Jiave to yield to the exigency of public 
safety. The Baltimore committee did not hesitate to act on this prin- 
ciple, and for the first application of it they selected a man who occupied 
a prominent position in the community. Information was given to them 
that the Rev. Mr. Edmistont had publicly approved of the Quebec bill, 
and had also publicly asserted that all persons who mustered were 
guilty of treason, and tliat such of them as had taken the oath of alle- 

• Brantz Mayer, Esq. 

t Mr. Edmistoii was the pastor of St. Thomas' Parish, in Garrison Forest, Bal- 
timore county. 
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giance to the king of Great Britain, and afterwards look up arms, were 
guilty of perjury. The committee decided that such declarations had 
a tendency to defeat the measures recommended for the preservation of 
America, and that it was their duty to lake notice of persons guilty of 
auch offences. Whereupon, a copy of the charge was sent to Mr. Edmis- 
ton, and he was summoned to appear before them, which he accordingly 
did. After taking two hours to consider the matter, he admitted that he 
had spoken the words, but excused himself by alleging that they were 
uttered in the heat of political excitement. He explained away, as well 
as he could, the offensive charge contained in lhem,and solemnly prom- 
ised in writing, to avoid, for the future, all similar cause of offence. 
The committee were satisfied with the apology and promise, and Mr. 
Edmiston was effectually silenced. 

Soon afterwards the case of a man named James Dalgleish was 
brought before the committee. He had, on different occasions, mani- 
fested, in offensive language, his hostility to the country, and expressed 
an intention of joining the British forces. The committee "resolved 
that he had discovered an incurable enmity to his country, and that it 
was dangerous to the common cause to encourage a person of such 
principles ;" and they accordingly " published him to the world, as an 
enemy of the liberties of Americans." After this we hear no more of 
James Dalgleish, A man thus stigmatized, was stripped of the power 
to harm. Further punishment was unnecessary. A stain was im- 
printed ou his name which he carried with him wherever he might go. 

But the committee did not rely wholly on moral suasion, or the force 
of public opinion, though it was seldom that any thing more efficient 
was required. If other means became necessary, it was not difficult to 
obtain a file of soldiers to enforce their decisions. And the name of a 
young officer, on whom special reliance seems to have been placed, ap- 
pears more than once on the records of the committee. When its bold 
and able chairman, Mr. Samuel Purviauce, undertook, on his own re- 
sponsibdity, and rather irregularly it must be confessed, lo seize the 
person and papers of Governor Edeli, the last proprietary governor of 
Maryland who was still living at Annapolis, though no longer in the 
exercise of his oilice, tliis young officer was selected to take cliarge of 
the enterprise. It failed through no fault of his, but because the zeal of 
the chairman of the Baltimore committee, overran the limits of pru- 
dence marked out by the authorities at Annapolis. They suffered the 
governor to depart in peace. The officer to whom I allude, was then 
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C'lplawi Samuel Smith. Subsequently, he earned for himself an honor- 
able place in hfs country's history, and his name is inseparably con- 
nected with the annals of this city, which lie defended in 1814, as com- 
mander-in-chief against the British forces, and of which he was subse- 
quently elected chief-magis Irate. Those among us who marked the 
courage and fire which, at the advanced age of eigluy-three, the veteran 
General Smith, then a private citizen, displayed, when in 1835 he was 
summoned in haste from Montebello, his country residence, to quell 
a frightful mob which had well nigh obtained possession of the city of 
Baltimore,* will know that in the youthful Captain Smith, the Baltimore 
committee had one to rely on who could not be turned aside from his 
purpose by fear or favor, while he was engaged in the service of his 
country. 

The committee felt it especially incumbent on them to denounce the 
use of tea, but to banish this arlicle was a work on which they required 
the co-operation of those ag;ainst whom neither their best soldiers, nor 
public denunciation could avail. As wise and experienced men, they 
knew (hat conciliation will often prevail where a command would only 
offend, and, therefore, they mildly and persuasively address the ladies 
of Baltimore, as follows: "However difficult," say the committee, 
" may be the disuse of any article which custom has rendered familiar 
and almost necessary, yet they are induced to hope that the ladies will 
cheerfully acquiesce in (his self-denial, and thereby evince to the world 
a love to their friends, their posterity and their country." It is to be 
feared, however, that this advice was not always followed, for there is a 
tradition, which I have often heard, current in the famdy of & sturdy 
patriot, an ancestor of my own, who was a member of the committee, 
that the forbidden beverage frequently made its appearance even at his 
table, but, as it was always served in the coffee pot and poured out 
under the name of cofTee, which he did not drink, and as he took instead 
of lea a cup of mdk and water which was provided for him, neither the 
committee man, nor the community was the wiser, and his daughters 
thought that no great harm was done. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that these ladies were deficient in patriotism. On the contrarj', 
they cheerfully bore their share of the hardships and privations of the 
war, and, in common with the rest of the ladies of Baltimore, helped 

* See Appendix, Note 2. 
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with their own hands to clothe the destitute soldiers whom, in 1781, 
La Fayette was leading to take part in the Virginia campaign." 

The committee sat, as I have said, for more than two years, during 
which period they exercised a large and somewhat indefinite power 
over the persons and property of the people, encountered and overcame 
domestic opposition, gave a powerful impulse to the war, and, when the 
town was threatened by the enemy, were mainly instrumental in putting 
it in a state of defence. Their records are not stained by a single act 
of violence or oppression. The highest fine which they inflicted, did 
not exceed £10 and seldom reached that amount, and only in a few in- 
stances did they exercise their power of making arrests, or of publish- 
ing in the newspapers the names of those who had manifested hostility 
to the cause of the country. Their proceedings, when contrasted with 
the bloody atrocities which characterized the revolutionary tribunals of 
France in tlie last century, demonstrate, as forcibly as any thing can, the 
wide difference between the people of the two countries, m their fitness 
for the enjoyment of civil liberty .1 

The citizens of Baltimore, on their part, submitted with alacrity and 
cheerfulness to the control exercised by the committee, and, throughout 
the war, were honorably distinguished for their devotion to the cause of 
their country. They performed their full share in achieving its inde- 
pendence and in the establishment of the free institutions, state and na- 
tional, under which we live. 

* La Fayette, on his wayto Virginia, passed through Baltimore, where he waa hos- 
pitably entertained. The incidect alluded to is thus related in McShenj-'a History 
of Maryland, p. 299. " Being invited to a ball, he was there remarked to be grave 
and sad. On being questioned by the ladies, as to the cause of his gloom, he reflied, 
that he could not enjoy the gaiety of the scene, whilst his poor soldiers were with- 
out shirts and destitute of the necessaries of a campaign. ' We will supply them,' 
exclaimed these patrioiic women. The pleasures of the ball-room were exchanged 
for the needle, and, on the next day, they assembled in great numbera to make up 
clothing for the soldiers out of materials advanced by their fathers and husbands." 

General La Fayette preserved through life a grateful sense of the assistance thus 
generously rendered. On his visit to Baltimore in IS24, when the surviving officers 
and soldiers of the revolution were introduced to him, he remarked to a gentleman 
near him, "I have not seen among these, my friendly and patriotic commissary, 
Mr. David Poe, who resided in Baltimore when I was here, and out of his own very 
limited means supplied me with five hundred dollars to aid in clothing my troops, 
and whose wife, with her own hands, cut out five hundred pairs of pantaloons and 
superintended the making of them for the use of my men." On being informed 
that Mr. Poe was dead, but that his widow was still living, the General expressed an 
anxious desire to see her. The venerable lady heard this with tears of joy, and, on 
the next day, an interesting and touching interview took place between them. — Nilss' 
Register o/24(A October, 1S24. 

\ See Appendix, Note 3. 
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We, of ihis generation, have received those institutions by direct inher- 
itance, but lilie ungrateful heirs we too often forget the source from which 
they were derived. Towards such institutions the human race, through 
centuries of toil, has been gradually struggling upward and onward 
against oppressions, discouragements and disappointments innumerable. 
Every inch of ground has been won by hard contest against steady op- 
position, and whole generations have passed away without perceptible 
progress having been made. In vain efforts to hasten their advent, thou- 
sands of brave hearts have shed their blood in battle, or, less fortunate, 
have broken in dungeons in despair. To us they have descended by 
the accident of birth, not as our own property which we may waste or 
destroy, but as a sacred trust which posterity will demand at our hands, 
in all their integrity as we have received them. 

They are not perfect, because they are the work of imperfect men 
and by such are administered ; but it is one of their chief excellences 
that they are not cast ia an unalterable mould, and that they embody no 
evils which time may not remedy. Time, according to Lord Bacon, is 
the greatest of all innovators, and he who would innovate wisely, must 
imitate time. The Creator himself deals thus with evil, an enemy and 
intruder though it be in his universe, patiently he bears with it, and is 
content to banish it at last by slow degrees and by the beneficent agency 
of good. But fanaticism will not wait a single day nor hour. Driven 
onward by the suggestions of its own ungoverned passions, which it 
mistakes for the whisperings of a divine voice, it engages in a fierce 
crusade against some one evil which it is determined to exterminate, 
although to do so it may first be necessary to perpetrate a crime. Thus 
a faction at the Nortli would rend asunder the sacred ties whicli bind 
this people together for a senseless Wilmot Proviso, and a faction at 
the South would do the same thing for an equally senseless Slavery 
Proviso. 

We have studied the lessons of the past in vain, if they do not teach 
us that civil liberty and all that is most valuable in the institutions under 
which we live, rest for their surest support and protection on the pre- 
servation of the Union. But for it, this country would have continued 
to this day a remote and feeble dependency of the British empire. The 
thirteen disunited colonies have grown to be thirty united States. If 
■ union was necessary once as a defence against the oppression of the 
mother country, it is incalculably more necessary now as a protection 
against domestic commotion and fraternal strife. There are, happily. 
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some things which are felt to be de ra (I m 

worth to the cold process of calc m d 

numbered all that pertains to the mm 

country. Unless we have some sta m 

loveliness of peace and the wretch 

honor and the shame of national d g 

loss of decline, it is in vain for us te 

the Union. 

With us, here, the effort has never yet been made, and we may hope 
that it never will be. Even although the love of others should grow 
cold, it is natural and lilting that Maryland, which has been called the 
Heart Slate, because her place is in the very bosom of the Union, 
should cherish in her heart of hearts a loyal devotion and an unchang- 
ing affection for that Union which has been to her the source of count- 
less blessings, by which the great achievements of the past have been 
accomplished, and through which alone the auspicious promises of the 
present can be fulfilled. 
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APPENDIX. 



NOTE 1 TO PAGE 20. 

a of the qualified voters of Baltimore county and town was 
assembled, after public notice, at the Court House, on Saturday the 12th of 
November, 1774. 

Andrew Buchanan was chosen Chairman, and Robert Alexander, Clerk. 
The following persons were chosen the Committee of Observation : 



Andrew Buclianan, Robert Alexander, William Lux, John Moale, John 
Merryman, Richard Moale, Jeremiah Townley Chase, Thomas Harrison, 
Archibald Buchanan, William Smith, James Calhoun, Benjamin Griffith, 
Gerard Hopkins, William Spear, John Smith, Barnet Eichelberger, George 
Woolsey, Hercules Courtenay, Isaac GriesI, Mark Alexander, Samuel Pur- 
viance, Jun'r, Francis Sanderson, John Boyd, George LiniJenberger, Isaac 
Vanbibber, Philip Rogers, David McMechen, Mordecai Gist, and John 
Deaver. 



Hundreds. 
Palapsco, Lower — Charles Ridgely and Thomas SoUers. 
Patapsco, Upper — Zachariah McCubbin, Charles Ridgely, son of William, 

and Thomas Lloyd. 
Back River, Upper — Samuel Worth ingion, Benjamin Nicholson, T. C. Deye, 

John Cradock, Darby Lux and Wilham Randall. 
Back River, Lower — John Mercer and Job Garretson. 
Middle River, Upper — Nicholas Merryman and William Worthington. 
Middle River, Lower — H. D. Gough and Walter Toltey, Sen'r. 
Soldier's Delight — George Risteau, John Howard, Thomas Gist, Sen'r, 

Thomas Worthington, Nathan Cromwell and Nicholas Jones. 
Middlesex — Thomas Johnson and May bury Helm. 
Delaware — John Welsh, Rezin Hammond and John Elder. 
Norlh — Jeremiah Johnson and Elisha Dorsey. 

Pipe Creek— Richard Richards, Frederick Declter and Mordecai Hammond. 
Gunpowder, Upper — Waller Tolley, Jun'r, Jas. Gittings and Thos. Franklin. 
Mine Run — Dixon Stansbury, Jun'r, and Josiah Slade. 
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And the following resolutions were passed ; 

Resdved, That the same, or any seven of them, have power to act in mat- 
ters within the town of Baltimore, and that any five may act in matters, without 
the said town, in the said county. 

Resdwd, That T. C. Deye, Capt. Charles Ridgely, Walter Tolley, Jun'r, 
Benjamin Nicholson, Samuel Worthington, John Moale, Doctor John Boyd, 
and William Buchanan, or any three of ihem, he a committee to attend the 
General Meeting at Annapolis, on Monday, the 24th of this month. 
F Resolved, Thai Robert Alesander, Samuel Purviance, Jun'r, Andrew 
Buchanan, Doctor John Boyd, John Moale, Jeremiah Townley Chase, Wil- 
liam Buchanan and William Lux, be a Committee of Correspondence for 
Baltimore county and Baltimore town, and that any four of them have power 

At a subsequent meeting of the voters of Balthnore county and town, held 
at the Court House on the 16th of January, 1775, the following persons were 
added to the Committee of Observation, ; 



James Sterett, Charles JRIdgely, Jun'r, William Goodwin, Dr. Charles 
Weisenthal and Thomas Ewing. 



Hundreds. 

Patapsco, Lower— Charles Rogers, John Gorsuch, William McCubbin, Wil- 
liam Wilkinson, Thomas Todd. 

Paiapsoo, Upper— James Croxall, John Ellicot, Edward Norwood. 

Back River, Upper— John Gockey, Edward Talbot, Joshua Stevenson, 
Edward Cockey and Ezekiel Towson. 

Middle River, Upper — Benjamin Rogers, Robert Cummings, Benjamin Buck, 
Joshua Hall, Gist Vaughan, Benjamin Merryman. 

Back River, Lower— Geot^e Mathews, John Buck. 

Middle River, Lower— Moses Galloway, George Goldsmith Presbury, Abra- 
ham Britton and Nicholas Britton. 

Soldier's Delight — Thomas Cradock, Charles Walker, Samuel Owings, Jr. 
Christopher Randall, Jr. Benjamin Wells. 

Middlesex — Jacob Myers, Richard Cromwell, Thomas Rutter. 

Delaware — Christopher Owings, Benjamin Lawrence, Nicholas Dorsey,Jr, 

North— John Hall, Stephen Gill, Jr. 

Pipe Creek — John Showers, George Everhart. 

Gunpowder, Upper — Samuel Young, Jesse Bussey, Thomas Gassaway 
Howard, James Bosley, William Cromwell, Zaccheus Bar- 
Mine Rim — Edmund Stansbury, John Stevenson, Daniel Shaw, William 
Slade, Jr. Joseph Sutton, John Stewart. 

At a subsequent meeting, held on the 18th of May, 1776, the following per- 
sons were added to the Cor 
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Hundreds. 
Middle Rivet, Lower — John German, William Andrews, Edward Day, 

William Allender. 
Patapsco, Upper — Zachariah McCubbin, 
Soldier's Deligiit — Doctor William Lyon. 

This Committee served until the month of September in the following year, 
at which time a new election for Committees of Observation was held in 
the several counties throughout the Province, in pursnance of a resolution of 
the Provincial Convention, at Annapolis, which luniied the number of the 
Baltimore Committee to ihirty-seven. 
The following is an extract from the records of the Committee : 

"Satdkday, 23 September, 1775. 
"The poll for electing a Committee of Observation for this county, (Messrs, 
Robert Alexander, Jere. T. Chase, Thomas Harrisoa, John Moale and Wm, 
I, five of the delegates for this county in the late Provincial Con- 



vention, bebg judges of the election,) 
gentlemen declared duly elected, viz : 

1. John Moale, 

2. Jeremiah Townley Chase, 

3. James Calhoun, 

4. Benjamin Nicholson, 

5. Andrew Buchanan, 

6. Thomas Sellers, 

7. John Cradock, 

8. James Gitiings, 

9. Robert Alexander, 

10. Samuel Purviance,Jun'r, 

11. William Wilkinson, 

12. Charles Ridgely, son of Wm. 

13. Walter Tolley, Jun'r, 

14. Darby Lux, 

15. John Cockey, 

16. William Smith, 

17. William Buchanan, 

18. William Lux, 

19. John Boyd, 
" And the following gentk 

for one year, viz : 

Robert Alexander, 
Benjamin Nicholson, 
John Moale, 



s this day closed, and the following 

20. John Smith, 

21. Zachariah McCubbin, Jun'r. 

22. Capt Charles Ridgely, 

23. Thomas Harrison, 

24. Benjamin Griffitli, 

25. WiUiam Randall, 

26. Thomas Gist, Sen'r. 

27. Stephen CcomweU, 

28. Isaac Griesl, 

29. Thomas Cockey Deye, 

30. Mordecai Gist, 

31. John Stevenson, 

32. Ezekiel Towson, 
S3. Jeremiah Johnson, 

34. William Asquith, 

35. John Eager Howard, 

36. George Risteau, 

37. Abraham Eritton. 

chosen Provincial Del^ates, to continue 

Walter Tolley, Jun'r, 
Jeremiah Townley Chase. 
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The following persons of those elected as above, declined to serre : 

Thomas Cockey Deye, Willia«i Smith, Ezeldel Towson, William Randall, 
Stephen Cromwell and Jeremiah Johnson. Mordecai Gist became disqualified 
bj" the acceptance of a commission as Major in ihe regular forces, raised by 
order of the Convention. 

The Comrailtee, therefore, on the 4th of March, 1776, filled up the vacan- 
cies by electing the following persons : 

John Gillis, Frederick Decker, John Merryman, Jr. John Sterrett, Gist 
Vaughan, Thomas Ruiter, Samuel Worthington. 

Capt. Charles Ridgely also resigned, but it does not appear thai the vacancy 
thus created was filled by the appointment of another person in his place. 

The last meeting of the Commiltee, elected on the 23d of September, 1775, 
so far as appears from the minutes, was held on the 12ih of Oct., 1776. 

The Bill of Rights and Constitution of the Stale of Maryland were completed 
and adopted by the Provincial Convention on the 3d of November, 1776, but 
as some lime must necessarily elapse before the Government thus organized 
could go into full operation, the Convention, on the 11th of November, 1776, 
directed that new Committees of Observation should be elected for ihe different 
counties, with the same powers which ihey previously possessed, and thai tJiey 
should continue to act until the lOih of March next ensuing. 

The records lo which I have had access, contain no reference to the election 
of a Committee under this resolution, or of their proceedings. 



NOTE 2 TO PAGE 2 6. 

A more striking inslance than the one referred lo, could hardly he found, of 
the influence which, in a lime of danger, may be exerted by an individual of 
strong will and of known conduct and courage. The Bank of Marybnd 
had failed disgracefully, inflicting heavy and widely diffused bsses on the 
people of Baltimore. A deep and just indignation was felt throughout the 
commuaity, which was arlfully directed against certain individuals who had 
been connected with the bank as directors or otherwise, and who were wrong- 
fully suspected of a participation ia the fraudulent conduct by which it had 
been ruined. Encouraged and sustained by this feeling, a mob threatened to 
destroy the houses of the obnoxious individuals. The city authorities had 
ample notice, but they made the fetal mistalie of attempting to quell the oul- 
breaJc by a show of force, without the reahty. Cilizens who were called on 
to defend the threatened houses, had wooden batons placed in iheir hands, and 
the use of arms was strictly forbidden. But iho rioters were not lo be thus 
overawed, and the defenders, of course, had the worst of tlie conflict which 
ensued. Bricks and stones were showered upon ilieni and many were seri- 
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ously injured, until, at last, recourse was had to flre-arms, by which a nurnbGr 
was liillod and wounded, and the mob was subdued for a single night. But, 
on the next day, the use which had been made of weapons was denounced 
by those who should have sustained it, and the rioters became bolder and 
intent on greater mischief. Various houses were destroyed, the Uvea of many 
individuals were threatened, and for twenty-four hours civil authority was 
completely at an end in Baltimore, No one could lell what acts of violence 
would next be perpetrated, but the city was filled with rumors of meditated 
outrage. At this crisis, a few individuals called a meeting of the citizens 
at the Exchange, but when ihey came together they had no leader, and 
were uncertain how to act. A proposition was made and adopted to send for 
Gen. Smith, who was then al his country seat, two miles from the city, and the 
meeting waited with anxiety for his arrival. He came with alacrity, and his 
presence wrought an instantaneous change in the stale of affairs. There was 
no longer any doubt, fear or uncertainty. He would allow no time to be lost 
in framing resolutions, and making speeches, and would hear of no tem- 
porizing with those who were setting all law at defiance. A leader had been 
found, who, aged as he was, at once took tlie direction into his own hands. 
la a few energetic words he insisted that an armed force should at once be 
organized, and that the rioters should be put down by force if necessary ; but, 
he maintained, that they would not dare to attempt resistance. His plan was 
adopted by acclamation, and the meeting marched at once in a column with 
him at its head, to the neighborhood of the Washington monument, where it 
was organized into companies, who chose their own leaders. Arms were 
brought out from every receptacle where they could be found, and were in 
many instances placed in hands which had never used them before. Hun- 
dreds flocked to the rescue, and in a few hours, and for many nights after- 
wards, the whole city was patrolled by armed defenders ready to put down the 
mob, and anxious to find one. But none appeared. It vanished out of exis- 
tence the moment that a competent force with a courageous leader was pre- 
pared to oppose it. 



NOTE 3 TO PAGE 27. 

The following extracts from the Minutes are given to illustrate more fully 
the manner in which the committee performed some of the various duties as- 
signed to them. 

The committee were watchfnl to protect the morals of the people, so far as 
lay in their power. 

At a meeting on the 10th of April, 1776, the following resolution was 
passed : 

"Resolved, As the fairs usually held a( Baltimore town are hurtful to the 
morals of the people and are a species of extravagance and dissipation which 
are forbid by the Continental Congress, that the committee of correspondence 
be directed to give public notice to the inhabitants of the town and county, 
thai the committee advise them not to erect any booths, or be in any manner 
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concerned in countenani'ing the holding =ai(I fiir during the 
public distractions." 

Complaint having been made to Ihe committee that a certain John Bums 
kept a billiard table, and that shuffle boards are kept at John Smith's and at 
Abraham Gorman's,- at all ot wh ch houses encouragement was given to 
gaming, and great disorders ctmmtted to the injury ot the militia and the 
sailors and mariners employed n the publ c service ai well as others, and the 
same being contrary to the regulations and resolves of the honorable, the Conli- 
nental Congress, it was on the 17lh of June, 1776, 

" Resolved, That the chairman issue his summons for the said persons to at- 
tend the committee on the following day to answer tlie complaints alleged 
against thera." 

This summons probably had the desired effect of abating the n ' 
question, as no further action appears to have been taken by the <x 
the matter. 

A night watch for the town, of Baltimore being found necessary, it was sup- 
plied by the public spirit of the inhabitants and the organization thereof was 
niade by the committee, as appears by the following extract from their minutes. 

"At anieeting of the committee on the 26th June, 1775, present Mr. Sam- 
uel PcRviAMCZ, Chairman, and forty>lwo members. William Lux, Seo'y, 

" The inhabitants of Baltimore town having found it absolutely necessary 
to establish a nightly watch in the said town, for the preservation of their pro- 
perty from robbery or fire, as well as to prevent any hostile attempts in this 
time of public confusion, and having had several meetings to digest a proper 
pkn for the purpose, liey unanimously agreed to recommend the same to the 
committee for their approbation and superintendence, which being done the 
committee highly approved of the measure. And a subscription being signed 
by every inhabitant, wherein he obliges himself to conform to the regulations 
adopted, and to attend personally, or provide a sufficient man in his room, 
which said man, so provided, to be a subscriber, or to pay seven shillings and 
six pence. The committee received the said subscription, and divided the sub- 
scribers into six companies for the Town, and one company for the Point, and 
then directed a general meeting of the subscribers to elect a captain for each 
company, which being done, the following gendemen were returned, viz. 
James Calhoun, 1st, Eaknet Eicheleerger, 4lh, 

George Woolsey, 2nd, George Lindekbergeb, Sih, 
Benj'm Griffith, 3rd, William Goodwin, 6th, 

for Baltimore Town, and Isaac Vanbibber for the Point. But his district 
being thought rather too extensive, the committee thought it necessary to ap- 
point Jesse HoLLiHGSwoRTH and George Patten to assist him in theat- 
tangeraent of the watch. 

"The committee then determined that the said watch shall consist of sixteen 
persons underthe direction of a captain, to be appointed for the night, and that 
they shall patrol the streets from 10 o'cloclt at night until day-light next morn- 
ing, and that the companies take it in rotation." 

The following is a specimen of the manner of proceeding of the committee 
when complaint was made that goods were sold at exorbitant prices. 
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" Cornelius Garritson lodged an infonnalion liefore ihe committee against 
Messrs. Usher & Roe, charging tliem with haying sold to him, ihe said Giar- 
ritson, certain goods at a higher price than he had. usually paid for them, and 
that they had sold the sarne kiod of goods to himself and o(hers some time ago 
at a much lower rate than he had now paid. Mr. Roe appeared to answer 
this charge, and said that Mr. Garritson had asked hitn for certain buttons 
■which he confesses he had formerly sold to Mr. Garrilson and others, at 
2t. 6d. per dozen, hut for which he now asked 3s. 6rf. not heing willing to sell 
the buttons, without, at the same time, selling some cloth to which ihey 
matched, but that he did at length agree to let Mr. Garritson have them at ihe 
price he formerly sold them. Mr. Garritson departed, and soon after returned 
and look the buttons from a young man who attended in Messrs. Usher &, 
Roe's store, who insisted on having 3». 6rf. for them per doaen, which said 
Garritson paid. But as soon as Mr. Roe understood what his clerk had done, 
he called after Mr. Garritson witli an intention to return him his money, but 
Mr. Garritson refused to return. Mr. Roe afterwards sent the money to said 
Garritson but he declined accepting it, choosing rather to lodge a com- 
plaint to the committee for the imposition. From the above representation it 
appeared to the committee that the same kind of goods have been incau- 
tiously sold at Messis. Usher & Roe's store at different prices, and, in this in- 
stance, above the hmitaiions ascertained by the Pro^fincial Congress— but as it 
appears to have happened by mistake of their clerk, and as Mr. Roe offered 
immediately to rectify the mistake, the committee thought proper to dismiss the 
complaint, with a caution to Messrs. Usher & Roe that they be more careful 
infutute in giving cause for the like complaints." 

The committee endeavored to sustain the paper currency issued by the Pro- 
vince. Information having been lodged against Mr. James Moore, of Gun- 
powder, for refusing to take money issued by the Provincial Convention, ten- 
dered to him by Mr. Nathaniel Britain, the committee on the 29tli of January, 
1776, "resolved, that Messrs. Moore and Britain be summoned to attend on 
Monday next." 

" On the 12th of February, 1776, Mr. James Moore appeared according to 
summons, and Messrs. Nathaniel Britain, Tunis Titus, and Jesse Bussy, ap- 
peared as evidences against him, all and each of whom being sworn, deposed. 
That Mr. Jas. Moore had refused tolakebillsof credit emitted by the Provincial 
Convention, when tendered to him, alleging that he was afraid they would not 
pass, else he should have no objection, and that the said James Moore had 
asserted, that he would not pay any tas towards the support of American 
measures, and that he thought all those who had taken the oaths of allegiance 
and mustered, when holding a place under government, guilty of perjury and 
rebellion. It being represented by Mr. Gittings, that Jesse Williams was a 
material witness on the occasion, it was resolved, that the further examination 
of this affair be postponed until Monday next, Mr. William Lux being secu- 
rity for Mr. Moore's attendance." 

"Mr. James Moore, agreeable to promise, appeared again before the com- 
mittee on the 19th of February, and, (after admitting the veracity of the 
charges exhibited against him in the depositions of Messrs. Nathaniel Britain, 
Jesse Bussy and Tunis Titus, taken before the committee,) voluntarily signed 
the following 
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" Whereas, I the subscriber, have unfortunately and inadyertendy been 
guilty of actions tending to depreciate the currency emitted by the Convention 
of this Province, for the express purpose of defending those iDesiimable privi- 
leges transmitted to us by our ancestors, and expressed an a.version to pay any 
taxes for ainlting said carreacy, and other ways discouraged people from mus- 
tering, enrolling and associating, but am now satisfied and convinced that 
such conduct is highly unbecoming the duty of an American, and fends im- 
mediately to obstruct the measures calculated to preserve the liberties of this 
country from the cruel and unrelenting oppressions of the British ministry, do 
most sincerely acknowledge the heinousness of such offence, beg pardon 
of my countrymen, and do hereby soleninly engage and promise not to be 
guilty of a like offence in future, but to conform, to such measures as shall be 
adjudged necessary by the Continental Congress, or Conventions of llris Pro- 
vince, for the preservation of the rights of America. As a further atonement 
for my misconduct, I request this acknowledgment to be published in hopes 
it may deter others from commitling the like offence. Wifne'i my hind tl is 
I9th of February, 1770. James Moore ' 

Whereupon it was " resolved that the above is satisfactory." 

The following energetic proceedings we e talt n aganst Mr Trincib San 
derson, who had been elected a member of he fi ommi ee of observition, 
but who afterwards gave great offence by the m n fes on of tory principles 
and by accepting an appointment from the P op e a y ^o^ernment to the 
office of a justice of the peace, after those vho had b n pie\ louily n tlie 
commission had been summarily dismissed f om ofli e on account it would 
seem, of their taking sides with the popular n ove nen 

"May 8lb, 1775. Mr. Francis Sanderson o ce a n ember of this com- 
mittee, but who, for some lime past, had neglec ed h s du y, by refusing or 
declining giving attendance at their meetings and o her exceptionable conduct, 
did this day again unexpectedly appear among h n Tl e committee reflect- 
ing on his late conduct, and uncertain as to the design of his coming among 
them at so critical a juncture, plainly informed Mr. Sanderson of their senti- 
ments, that they could not but suspect a man of so variable principles and 
questionable conduct — that as matters of great moment frequently were agi- 
tated among them, they did not think it prudent or safe for them to sit in coun- 
cil with a person in whom they could have no confidence, and that therefore 
they would wish him to withdraw himself from the committee, till the sense 
of the county should b? known concerning him at a future election, 

"Mr. Sanderson declared that he was sensible of the impropriety and mistakes 
of his late conduct, but was now heartily disposed to concur in every mea- 
sure that his countrymen should adopt for the preservation of their rights — 
that in (he meantime he acquiesced in the intimation of the committee, and 
would, for the future, so conduct himself as, if possible, lo recover the good 
opinion of his countrymen, and convince them of the sincerity of his present 
declarations," 

The voters of the town and county were assembled on the 18th of May, 
1775, "when the proceedings of the committee on the 8th of May, respecting 
Mr. Francis Sanderson, were read to the freemen of the county now convened, 
and their sentiments taken on the propriety of the committee's request to Mr. 
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Sanderson to decline acting as a commiilee man, till the sense of their con- 
stituents should be known on the matter ; the freemen having heard what Mr, 
Sanderson had to offer, unanimously approved of the committee's prudent 
conduct, and do further resolve that until Mr, Sanderson shall give unequivo- 
cal evidence of his sincere attachment to the cause of his injured country, by 
a steady and uniform acquiescence in every measure which has or may be 
generally adopted for her preservation, they cannot approve of him as a man 
to act for them in committee, leaving it to the committee to determine how far 
he is otherwise entitled to public favor. The committee accordingly, (the bu- 
siness of the county having been finished,) fifty-two members being present, 
proceeded to consider and judge of IWr. Sanderson's case ; and weie of opinion, 
that as he had already acknowledged to the committee his error and late mis- 
conduct, and was sincerely sorry for the same, and was now willing to satisfy 
his countrymen by apubhc declaration of his present pohiical opinion, as con- 
tained in a paper which he handed in, Mr. Sanderson be restored to the good 
opinion of iiis countrymen." 
The paper handed in by Mr. Sanderson, was as follows : 
"I hereby declare that I have resigned the office of a Justice of the Peace 
for Baltimore county, being now sensible that my appointment to that office, 
with others, in the manner, and at the time the same was done, was disagree- 
ble to my friends, and tended lo injure the cause of my distressed country. I 
further declare my readiness to engage heartily in (he measures now carrying 
on for the preservation of American liberty, and for that purpose I have con- 
tributed to the purchase of arms and ammunition, and also to the poor of Bos- 
ton and enrolled layself a soldier in a company of militia; and I trust my 
future conduct will evince the sincerity of my present declarations, and restore 
me to the favor and esteem of my countrymen, an event most ardently wished 
for by Fbancis Sakdersom." 

But Mr. Sanderson, encouraged probably by the success of the British 
forces in New York, sometime ailerwards again brought himself into trouble, 
as appears by the following extract from the minutes of the committee : 



"At a special meeting of the committee on Saturday, 12th October, J776 — 
Present: Samuel Purviance, Chairman, William Lux, Vice-Chairraan — W. 
Buchanan, B. Nicholson, T. Rutter, W, Asquith, J. Calhoun. 

" Information being given to the committee, on oath, by Mr. David Evans, 
that Francis Sanderson had, in a conversation with him, spoken words ' lend- 
ing to disunite the good people of this State, in the present opposition to Great 
Britain,' by order of the committee, 12ih October, 1778, Francis Sanderson 
is required to attend this committee at Mr. Purviance's immediately, to an- 
swer a complaint exhibited against him for several words spoken by him, and 
tending to disunite the people of this State in their present opposition to Great 
Britain, and, in case he don' t attend. Captain Cox is directed to bring him by 

Per order W, L., V. Chr'n. 

"The said Francis Sanderson appeared in consequence of the warrant, 
and having nothing to offer ia vindication of the chaise, he was committed to 
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Ihe custody of the guard for this night, in order to be sent to the Council of 
Safety, agreeably to the resolres of the Convention, in July, 1775. 

Attested, Geo. Lux, Sec'y-" 

The Council of Safety appear to have referred the case to the Provincial 
Convention, then in session at Annapolis, by which body tlie following pro- 
ceedings were had : 

" October 16, 1T76. The Conveation met. 

" On reading a letter from Samuel Purviance, Jr., chairman of the committee 
of observation, from Baltimore county, respecting the conduct of Francis 
Sanderson, the same was taken into consideration, and the said Franci.s San- 
derson called before the Convention, and on the examination of several wit- 
nesses, and hearing him in his deience, 

" On motion of Mr. Paca, the question was put. That the said Francis 
Sanderson is guilty of delivering sentiments tending to discourage the Ameri- 
can opposition to the hostile attempts of Great Britain ; that therefore he be 
reprimanded at the bar of thb house by the president; that he give bond in 
the penalty of one thousand pounds, with good security, to be approved of 
by ihe committee of Baltimore county, to the president, conditioned, that he 
will not hereafter speak or do any matter or thing in prejudice or discourage- 
ment of the present opposition ; that he pay all the expenses incurred on ac- 
count of his being apprehended, guarded, and brought to this Convention, and 
that thereupon he be discharged. Resolved in the affirmative." 

" Francis Sanderson was then called lo the bar of the house, and repri- 
manded accordingly." 

The Committee manifested great energy and judgment in all their proceed- 
ings, and especially in enrolling and arming troops, accumulating munitions 
of war, and in placing ihe town of Baltimore in a condition of defence when 
in March, 1776, it was threatened with an attack from the enemy; but a 
further selection from the minutes would swell this Appendix to an unreason- 
able size. The object of the insertion of the extracts which have been given, 
has been lo gratify a reasonable curiosity, which has been expressed, to see in 
print the names of those in Baltimore who were prominent in the eariy revolu- 
tionary movement, and to exhibit the calm, determined and business-like man- 
ner in which a commitlee — chosen indiscriminately from the various walks of 
Mfe, and responsible for all their proceedings to the people whose senliraeuts and 
feelings they represented— dehberated and acted in the very dangerous and 
difficult emergency in which they were placed, and the moderation and ability 
with which tbey exercised the large and somewhat indefinite powers with 
which they were clothed. 
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Mr. President ; 

The evenis of the American Revolution are so nearly con- 
nected witii our own times, that the actors in that great struggle 
seem yet to be lo us as living men. We open the portal of the 
past century, and are with those who once like ourselves, 
breathed and thought, and who now, lie not silent or foigotten 
in the tomb. 

Their deeds live in our memory; their examples are glorious 
aa of old: their words of hope in dark hours, and of their joy in 
success, still bum before usi — llieyhave become the great histo- 
rians of their age. Among this band of gallant men, who gave 
themselves with all their soul to hberty, I could name none of 
our native State, who displayed a more patient, disinterested, 
and zealous spirit, than the pure and chivalrous Otho Holland 
Williams. 

He was bom in the county of Prince George's, in March, 
1749. His parentage was highly respectable, his ancestors emi- 
grating from Wales, and he being of the second generation afler 
their settlement in Maryland. 

Had his days been wholly passed in the enjoyment of peace, 
his influence would not have been lost. He would still have 
left lo his friends the same invaluable legacy of a good name, 
but it was his fortune to deserve and gain a wider celebrity. 
He was his father's oldest son, and in the year succeeding his 
birth, his home was changed to the mouth of the Conococheague 
Creek, in Frederick, near Washington county. In that beau- 
tiful region of country, watered by the stream that lends ila 
name to the valley, were spent the few short years of his boy- 
hood. There he learned to love the rvspcrt of fields and grove.?. 
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the memory of which was his solace lon^ after, in many darli 
and trying hours, for we find in the midst of the toils of the 
camp, that his spirit yearns for rural peace and solitude. The 
love of nature is ever ennobhng; it perhaps contributed to form 
the character of the future hero. 

It is a favorile theme with bic^raphers to dwell on parental 
precepts, especially on tiiose of the mother. We have no anec- 
dotes of this period, but we may yield to a happy idea, and 
imagine young Williams listening to the accents of a mother's 
hp, with the true deference which he always paid to goodness. 
We may see him, among his httle playmates on his father's 
farm, already showing those traits of character, which guided 
him in the path to honor: that love of truth, that physical and 
moral courage, which won in time tlie confidence of his great 
commander-in-chief, who had himself early shone in the same 
qualities. We may picture him crossing the fields, at early 
morning hours, to the rustic school, there to recite the simple 
lesson, and to be instructed in his mother tongue, which he 
afllerwards used with the grace of a scholar. But the sunshine 
of his boyhood was soon clouded — his fadier, Joseph Williams, 
died, leaving but a small property to seven children; and Otho at 
the age of thirteen, was thrown upon his own exertions. He was 
placed with his brother-in-law, Mr. Ross, in the Clerk's Office 
of Frederick county. Here he remained several years, dili- 
gently occupied in studying the duties of the bureau, and when 
he was duly qualified, took chaige of it hhnself, for a while, 
until removed to a similar situation in Baltimore, It was in 
this vocation that he acquired those habits of regularity and 
method, which were so signally manifested when called to situ- 
ations of the highest trust. 

His appearance at this time, when about eighteen years of 
age, is thus described by his friend and fellow-soldier. Gen. 
Samuel Smith: "He was," says the writer, "about six feet 
high, elegantly formed; his whole appearance and conduct 
much beyond his years; his manner, such as made friends of 
all who knew him." 

Thus does he appear befoi^e us, while to use Burke's apt ex- 
pression, he was yet in the gristle, and had not hardened into 
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tlie bono of manhood. But he was already a man in his liigh 
sense of honor, his unsullied integrity, and the polish of his 
address: if he had not won laurels^ he had acquired the esteem 
of the worthy. 

Thus endowed, we learn that he entered into commercial 
life, in Fredericblown, shortly before the commencement of the 
American Revolution. There is little doubt, that had Ihis 
course been pursued, it would have been crowned with eminent 
success, for he afterwards united, to an extraordinary degree, 
military genius with scientific business habits. But when the 
clouds, which had so long been gathering over the sun 
of peace, burst at last, all thought of pursuing quiet trade 
was abandoned. The spirit tliat prompted Putnam to reverse 
the Scriptural promise, aiid beat the plough-share into the 
sword, kindled kindred feelings in the breast of Wilhams, A 
comptmy was formed in Fredericktown, and under the com- 
mand of Capt. Price, marched for Boston. Williams might 
easily have obtained the captaincy, but with the modesty which 
always kept pace with his success, he declined to press a claim 
to command, saying to the committee, that though ambitious to 
lead, he was willing to serve. This spirit uniformly attended 
him — ^he deferred cheerfully to authority himself, and exacted 
obedience from tliose whom he commanded. He was a strict 
disciplinarian, as all good officers are, but governed his own 
conduct by his rigid adherence to tlie loiles of superiors. In 
reporting an olficer to Gen. Greene, for disobedience, he says: 
" When orders are received with contempt, and rejected with 
insolence, examples are requisite to re-establkh subordination, 
the basis of discipline," 

But, before attempting to trace the career of the soldier, it 
will be by no means uninteresting, or uninstructive, to depict 
the man. His letters to his family and fiiends, are true mirrors 
in which he was reflected, and we cannot more fully present 
him, than by a few sentences from his correspondence. Indeed, 
I have found his letters so graphic and elegant in style, so illustra- 
tive of any subject on which they touch, that I have made large 
extracts, believing that they would be of mwch gi-eater historic 
value, concerning the scenes and actions of which they ti'eat, 
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lliaii any description of mine. His views of life were most 
cheerful and happy — he writes to his brother thusi 

" I have seen a great variety of hfe, and profess most seri- 
ously, that there is more true felicity to be found in a bare com- 
petence and domestic industry, than in any odier circumstances. 
My observations on others confirm this opinion, and I wish to 
have an opportunity of experiencing the satisfaction which I am 
sure is to be found in rural employments. We should not hope 
to be wealthy, or fear to be poor; we never shall want; and 
whoever considers *he true source of his happiness, will find it 
in a very great degree, arising from a delicate concern for those 
dependent upon him, useful employments, and the approbation 
of his friends." 

He was ambitious, but his ambition never led him astray: 
and through all circumstances of life, he was governed by a 
deeply religious faith. His own words precisely express his 
feelings: "It would give me pain, if the world should beheve 
any person, with the same advantages, may do more than I 
may. Fortune does a great deal in all military adventures, and, 
therefore, I am not to say whether this reproach will come upon 
nie or not. But you may rely upon it, my good friend, discre- 
tion and fortitude shall govern my conduct; and in the interim, 
I commit myself (o that Power whose eye is over all his works, 
and by whose goodness I have been presen'ed in numerous 
perils," 

We do not leam that Williams was engaged in any very 
noted service until the following year, but he acquired the con- 
fidence and esteem of his superiors — among others Gen. Gates, 
whose friendship often professed, was afterwards proven. In 
1776 he was promoted to the rank of Major, m a rifle regiment 
formed from Maryland and Virginia troops, and we leam that his 
first trial in actual battle, occmred at the fall of Fort Washing- 
ton, on the Hudson River, He was stationed in a wood with his 
troops, in advance of the Fort, and was attacked by the Hessian 
allies. They were several times repulsed with heavy loss, but 
being reinforced, (hey succeeded in beating back Williams and 
his company into the Fort, where all were eventually taken 
prisoners. The enemy accomplished this by reinforcements, as 
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lius heeii iiireaily iiieoliuiied, and from the uiifortmiule coiiditiuii 
of the rifles of the attacked party. By long contiimed and in- 
cessant fire, these had become so foul as to be nearly useless, 
and Williams reluctantly retreated at the last moment, only to 
delay capture for a short period. The feelings of an officer, 
when obliged to yield his sword, and suffer an imprisonment, 
he knows not how long or 'cruel it may be, must be sufficiently 
agonizing to feel that utter inactivity is forced upon him, at the 
very instant that his country is most in need of the services he 
would cheerfully render. In the last attack of the Hessians, 
WOUams received a severe and dangerous shot wound in the 
groin, though he enlii'ely i-ecovered fi-om its effects in due time. 
His career was suddenly checked, and he was doomed to lan- 
guish fifteen months, before he again saw the sun shine on his 
freedom. The first half of his captivity, though painful enough 
to an ardent patriot, was not total eclipse. 

He was placed on Long Island on parole, and among many 
annoyances, there occurred some incidents which cheered liini 
in captivity. He fomied the acquaintance of Major Acldand, a 
Brit^ officer, and they became firm friends. The elegant per- 
son, and finished manners of Williams, procured him access to 
cireles as a gentleman, which would have closed to him solely 
as a prisoner; and under the guidance of Ackland, visiting the 
opposite city of New York, he somethnes appeared in tlie 
feahionable houses, which reversing the present order,were then 
measured on the scale of style, by proximity to the battery. 

It is related that on one occasion, after Williams had been 
dining with Lady Acldand, his good friend the iVIajor, and he, 
sallied forth for a ball, and that although the company were 
much struck with the elegant figures and demeanor of the two 
friends, and although the Briton made all efiTort to introduce the 
captive, the gentlemen of the party could not forget the enemy 
to welcome the stranger, and the ladies treated him with extreme 
coldness. Ackland finding that all his efforts were vain, took 
Williams by the arm and led him from the room, saying, 
" Come, this company is too exclusive for us." This was not 
the only occasion on which Major Ackland proved his friendship 
and sj^mpafhy for Americans. 
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His fate was a melanclioly one, and siicli as he liule deserved. 
After the wai' of the Revohilion, and when he had returned to 
hia own country, on the occasion of a dinner, the valor of 
American eoldiers became the subject of conversation. On their 
merit being denied, Ackland defended them, and in the warmth 
of ajgument with a brother officer, to some assertion, rephed that 
he lied. The insult was of course unpardonable, and could 
only be settled by a duel, in which he was shot dead. 

During the period of Wilhams' confinement on Long Island, 
it was the pleasure of some of the British officers to stroll among 
the American prisoners, and (auntingly ask them in what trade 
they had been employed. When Wilhams was asked this im- 
pertinent question by a titled officer, he replied, that he had 
been bred in that situation which had taught him to rebuke and 
punish insolence, and that the questioner would have ample 
proof of his apprenticeship on a repetition of his offence. The 
noble did not attempt it, or demand satisfaction for the contempt 
with which he had been treated, but it is probable, that through 
his instrumentality, Wilhams was accused of carrying on a secret 
correspondence with Washington. There was, indeed, some 
apparent fotmdation for suipicion in Wilhams ■superior ability, 
and from the respect paid to him bj his fellow prisoners. He 
was seized, and without one woid of defence on his part being 
listened to, without bein^ •^ufteied tt confiont his accuser, he 
was suddenly removed to the piOYO=<t jail m New York, 

Here he was delivered to the tender meicies of harsh turnkeys, 
and confined in a room about sixteen feet square that was seldom 
visited by the breath of heaven, and always remaining in a stale 
of loathsome filth. Among other prisoners, was the celebrated 
Ethan Allen, and he shared the miserable den, in which 
Williams was confined. Their only visitors were wretches who 
came to glut their brutal curiosity, and to torture their victims 
with loud sentiments of delight in the anticipation of seeing them 
hanged . Letters complaining of such cruel treatment were re- 
peatedly but vamly addressed to the commandant of New York, 
and they thus suffered for seven or eight months. 

Their health was much impaired, for their food was of the 
vilest sort, and scarce enough to keep soul and body together, 
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and to aiid to these discomforts, the anxiety that preyed upon 
their minds, was terrible in the exti'eme. Tlie naturally tine 
constitution of Williams was much impaired, and he never re- 
covered entirely from the effects of his imprisonment. But he 
is still full of hope, to which, tliough not written at the time of 
his incarceration, his own woi'ds to one of his family thus bear 
witness: "I flatter myself I shall still see a day, a prosperous 
day, when we shall all be assembled in some agreeable spot in 
the neighborhood of Hageretown, where we shall mutually em- 
brace each other, with joy and tenderness, and cheerfully re- 
count (he tedious houis which the distresses of our country 
obhge us lo pass in absence, and when the dangers that are 
passed will serve as a subject for an evening tale." But finally, 
the doors of his prison-house were thrown asunder and he was 
free. 

After the surrender of Burgoyne, Gen. Gates proved his 
friendship by stipulating positively for Williams' release, and he 
was exchanged for his old friend Major Ackland, who had been 
taken prisoner wilh the British army. Gen. PhilUps, the com- 
mandant of New York, anxious to offer some excuse for the 
rigor with which Wilhams had been treated, asked him to dine 
with him, but the invitation was properly rejected. During his 
captivity his native State had not been unmindful of him, he 
had been appointed lo the command of the 6tli regiment of the 
Maryland line, and he joined the army in New Jersey, shortly 
before the battle of Monmouth, foiight in June, 1778. The 
result of this engagement is well known: it gave gi'eat en- 
couragement to the American troops, and Col. Williams has 
left a little description of the joy with which the following anni- 
versary of Independence was celebrated, a joy enhanced by the 
favorable issue of lite late conflict, and moreover, is one of the 
few instances on record in which the day has been celebmted 
without a patriotic oration. 

His letter is dated Camp New Brunswick, July 6th, 1778: — 
" On the 4th inst, the anniversary of American Independence 
was celebrated in the following manner. At 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon, a cannon was dischai^ed as a signal for the ti-oops lo 
get under arms, half an hour afterwards, the second fire was a 
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signal for iJie ti'oops to begin their maich, and a( four the third 
signal was given, for the troops to drawn up In two lines, on the 
west side of the Raritan, which they did in beautiful order. A 
flag was then hoisted for the f&u. de jme to begin. Thirteen 
pieces of artilleiy were then discharged, and a running fire of 
small arms went through the lines, beginning at the right of the 
front line, catching the left, and ending at the right of the 
second tine. The field pieces in the intervals of brigades, were 
dischaiged in the running fire, thua affording a harmonious and 
uniform display of music and fire, which was thrice well exe- 
cuted. After the feu de Joie the general ofiicersand ofiicera 
commanding brigades, dined with his Escellency, Yesterday 
a number of field oificers shared the same fate, and I had the 
satisfaction of seeing the old warrior in veiy fine spirits." 

During the remainder of Col. WiUianis' sojourn in the 
Northern States, we do not learn that he was in any positioQ to 
prove his skill as a soldier^ excepting in those qualities which 
are too often under-estimated by tlie public. His regiment 
when he took command of it, was rather noted for looseness of 
discipline, and did not stand upon a mark with others of the 
line, but in a very short time, under Williams' prompt and 
active oiganization, it became equal if not superior, in thorough 
discipline, to any in the whole aimy. 

A soldier should certainly not be deemed unable, wlio has 
few opportunities of any biilliant success, and who is only 
known by the admirable order of his troops. 

From several of WiDiams' letters written about this time, we 
leain that if there was little chance of fame, he foimd lime to 
fall in love, proving that though ambitious of the glory of Mai's, 
he was not insensible to the blandishments of Venus. 

But it is time, that we approach the sphere of action in which 
Williams was particularly distinguished, and where he acquired 
such honor, as to raise him to eminence among the greater 
Generals of this country. We aUude to the war in the Southern 
Slates, particularly the Carolinaa, in wirich some of the bloodiest 
and most obstinate battles were fought, during the whole revolu- 
tion. The entire country in that portion of (he States, was 
completely reduced and subdued by the superior generalship ol' 
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Sir Henry Clinton, who had left New York, for (lie t 
purpose of subjugating the Carolinas. He had been eminently 
succeaafiil, and it will not he unimportant to pass hriefly in re- 
view, the condition to which those States had been reduced, 
when Oongi'eas determined lo succor them, by reinforcements of 
Northern troops, among which were the Mfuyland and Virginia 
lines. On receipt of the news of Clinton's expedition, Charles- 
ton, then in possession of the Americans, had been placed in a 
state of defence, in the manner deemed best calculated to resist 
the enemy, though the garrison was enfeebled by disease, want 
of money^ and want of enlhuaiasm among the soldiery. Many 
refused to serve again, after the late campaign in Geoigia, un- 
willing to leave their homes, and having no faith in iheir own 
strength, against a powerful and amply munitioned foe. They 
also had strong grounds, through the proclamations of the Eng- 
lish, to believe that non-resistance to the Crown would purchase 
secuiity from fire and pillage, for it was the poUcy of the Eng- 
lish utterly to destroy, as far as possible, all kinds of property 
belonging to the Republicans. The garrison of Charleston 
consisted of scarcely five thousand men, under command of 
General Lincoln, while Clinton's force alone, amounted to up- 
wards of e^Ul thousand. The garrison, after an obstinate de- 
fence of forty days, was obliged to surrender to the enemy, 
before which time, all hope of succor or escape was reluctantly 
abandoned. Various expeditions were planned by the American 
troops, but almost avery one was prevented, or destroyed, by the 
ceaseless vigilance and activity of the British, among whom none 
was ever more conspicuous than (he well remembered Tarlton. 
No sooner did the British standard wave over the ramparts of 
Charleston, than Clinton determined lo use the most energetic 
means, lo ensure the reduction of the entire province. To this 
end, he planned several expeditions, all of which succeeded even 
beyond his own hopes. The royalists joined his army in great 
numbers, and the Americans were defeated at all points. The 
complete rout and terrible slaughter of the Republicans, under 
Col, Buford, at Wacsaw, the enemy being led on by Tarlton, 
for a time utterly prostrated the vigor of the Carolinians, who 
thereupon submitted in despair. Clinton, then by promise of 
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amnesty, endeavored to maintain ihc authorily which British 
bayonets had again acquired, but he excepted those who had 
been inslramental in the defence of Charleston. This measure 
was productive, aa we shall see, of (he moBl fatal consequences, 
and in time overturned all hopes of those which he so strenu- 
ously endeavored to introduce. His object was to put down 
the elighlest attempt at rebeUion, and those who had lately 
fought for Congress, were forced to take up arms for the Crown, 
instead of being suffered to remain as prisoners of war, on parole. 

This unexpected act of tyranny produced a slate of society of 
which, at this period, we can have but little idea. 

Those who had fought bravely in defence, were treated with 
the most cruel persecutions, their property plundered and de- 
stroyed, while those who submitted supinely to theh fate, were 
sometimes rewarded, or at least suffered to remain undisturbed. 
This naturally engendered a bitter feehng, even between fami- 
lies, and the complete separation of members of the same flock, 
were but the happiest results: their liate was frequently kindled 
mto a flame, only quenched in bfood. Williams has left a 
graphic picluie of the state of society at that time, and it maybe 
remarked, that his opinion of the inhabitants was by no means 
high. 

He says, isTiting to his brother-. — " There are a few virtuous 
good men in this State, and in Georgia; but a great majority of 
the people is composed of the most unprincipled, abandoned, 
vicious vagrants that ever inhabited the earth. The daily de- 
liberate murders committed by pretended Whigs, and reputed 
tories, (men who are actually neither one thing nor the other in 
principle,) are too numerous and too shocking to relate. The 
licentiousness of various classes and denominations of villains, 
desolate this country, impoverish all who attempt to hve by 
other means and destroy (he strength and resources of the 
country, which ought to be collected and united, against a com- 
mon enemy. 

" You may rely on it, my dear brother, that the enemy have 
had such footing and influence in (his country that their success 
in putting the inhabitants tc^elher by the ears, has exceeded 
even their own expectations: tJie distraction that prevails sur- 
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passes any thing I ever before witnessed, and equals any idea, 
which your imagination can conceive, of a desperate and invete- 
rate civil war." 

But horrible as this state of society was, it had some redeem- 
ing features; fire might consume, a savage soldiery might plun- 
der, the sun might scorch and not gladden, and (he rivers might 
run with blood, instead of water, but the women of the Carolinas 
stood superior to their husbands, their sons, and their brothers, 
and were unconquered, unconquerable. They indeed, bore 
the fiery trial, and preferred exile to submission, death to slavery. 
Thej' incited their kindred never to lay down their arms, until 
the last foe had vanished from their soil. They would with the 
courage of Joan of Arc, have grasped the sword, and perished 
at the slake. They would not give their hand in the light 
dance to a Briton; they gave their heart with their hand to the 
meanest of their countrymen. They threw the gold bracelet 
into the scale to lighten the iron fetter. They feared not the 
contagion of the prison ships, nor the damp of the dungeon. 
They instilled into theh drooping relatives new hopes, and ui^ed 
them once more to draw the sword, and throw away the scab- 
bard. It is related that Col. Tarlton once asked a lady in 
Charleston, the name of the Camomile blossom. " It is called," 
answered the noble woman, "the Rebel flower, because it 
flourishes best when most trampled on." The influence of 
woman prevailed, the eword seemed sharpened, instead of 
blunted by the blows it had taken, and the spirit of '76 again 
animated the soldiery. The airival of Lafayette about this 
period, was most welcome: he brought encouraging news, and 
instilled into the colonists hop^ which were soon verified by the 
arrival of the French fleet, commanded by Admiral de Tieraay, 
in Newport: harbor. Then the people once more flew to arms, 
and 

The war tliat for a space did fail 

Wow trcl>ly thundering swehed liie gale. 

General Gates took command in July, 1780, superseding 
Baron de Kalb; and Col, Williams with his regiment appears 
at the seat of war, in the Southern States, about that time. He 
a.=sumed by appointment the important post of deputy Adjutant 
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Genera), which added greally lo his duties, but wtiich lie dis- 
charged through his whole period of service, witli exemplary 
fidelity. He has left a detailed narrative of the campaign of 
1780, (pubhshed in Johnston's Life of Greene,) and his lelters 
give most graphic accounts of the battles in which he was en- 
gaged, and the trials in other forms, through which he passed. 
The sharp action where blows were given and taken, proved 
less arduous and scarce more dangerous, than the sufferings of 
the army without an enemy in sight. He writes soon after his 
arrival — " The affairs of our httle southern army are much de- 
ranged, and we find ourselves under very considerable embar- 
rassments in our present position; the want of provisions is an 
inconvenience we have often experienced, but we have never 
been in a country so unwilling to supply us as at present. By 
military authority, we collect a kind of casual subsistence that 
can scarcely be called our daily bread. The fatigue of cam- 
paigning in this country is almost inconceivable. I have slept, 
when I have had time to sleep, in my clothes. I seldom divest 
myself of my sword, boots or coat; my horse is constantly sad- 
dled, and we eat when provisions are to be got, and we have 
nothing else to do. The dangers of the field are neither more 
fi^quent, nor more fatal, than those attending the fatigues and 
accidents that reduce an army — ^fi^m long experience, I find 
myself so capable of sustaining the fiitigue, and by my good 
fortune (the favor of Providence) I have bo often escaped the 
danger, that I am contented to do my duty, and submit myself 
to tliat fate which Heaven ordains." 

The campaign of 1780 was a most unfortunate one for the 
Southern States, as that of 1776 was for the Northern. Soon 
after General Gates tooli command, the battle of Camden was 
fought, which resulted in the total defeat of (he Americans. 
Col. Wilhams gives an account of it in his slietch of the cam- 
paign, but I have not been able to find any of his private letters 
on the subject. The battle was fought on the 16th of August, 
and from returns which Williams collected, the actual number 
of fighting men or rather of able bodied troops, for some did not 
fight at all, amounted only to three thousand and fifty-two, 
about one-half of the nominal strength of the army. The 
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numbers of the enemy were much superior, and at the veiy 
time that Gen. Gates had determined to march upon Camden, 
Lord Comwallis, commander-in-chief, (Clinton having returned 
to New York,) apprised of all that was passing in the interior of 
the States, determined to march himself to reinforce Lord Raw- 
don, thinking it highly probable from the position of the Amer- 
ican armyj that Camden would be a point of speedy attack. 
He arrived there two days before the battle, and unwilling to 
hazard an assault, determined to surprise the rebels in their 
place of encampment at Clermont. Thus both airaies, igno- 
rant of each other's intentions, moved about the same hour of 
the night, and approaching each other, met half way between 
their respective encampments at midnight. An exchange of 
lire between the advanced guai'ds was the first notice that either 
army had of the otlier. Hostilities were for the time suspended, 
and from one of the prisoners taken in the skiraiish, William,* 
learned that Lord Comwallis led tlie army with three thousand 
troops under his especial command, besides those of Lord 
Rawdon'a. 

This intelligence threw consternation into the American army, 
and Gen. Gates called a council of war. It was decided that 
the time had passed for any couree but fighting. Frequent 
skirmishes occurred throughout the night, which served to dis- 
play the relative force and situation of the two aiinies. Col, 
Williams narrates another circumstance which conUibuted to 
distress the Americans, and he says; 

" Nothing ought to be considered as trivial in an army which 
in any degree affects the health or spiilt of the troops, upon 
which often, more than upon number, the fate of battles depends. 
The troops of Gen. Gates' army had frequently felt the conse- 
quence of eating bad provisions, but at this tune a hasty meal 
of quick baked bread and fresh meat, with a dessert of molasses 
mixed with mush or dumplings, operated so cathartically as to 
disorder very many of the men, who were breaking the ranks 
all night, and were cerUunly much debilitated before the action 
connnenced in the morning." 

On the morning of the 16lh, the two armies came together, 
and Wilhams at die very onset distinguished himself by his 
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valor, aiid by his su^esdon to Gen. Gates tliat the enemy should 
be attacked while displaying by Gen. Stevens' brigade, already 
in line of battle, as firet impressiona were very important. Gen. 
Gates at once replied, "that's right, let it be done." This, 
however, could not be accomplished until the right wing of the 
British was discovered in line, too late to attack them while 
displaying. Williams at the head of forty or My men then 
commenced the attack, and kept up a brisk fire. But the mili- 
tia no sooner beheld the enemy advance impetuously, than they 
threw down their arms without iiring and fled instantly. This 
was followed by others, acting in the aaiue pusOlaiiimous style, 
and at least two-thirds of the aimy never fired a shot. Wil- 
liams writes : 

"He who has never seen the effect of a panic upon a multi- 
tude can have but an imperfect idea of such a thing. The best 
disciplmed troops have been enervated and made cowards by it. 
Armies have been routed by it, even where no enemy appeared 
to furnish an excuse Like electricity it operates instantl}' ■ like 
sympathy, it is irresistible where it touches 

The regular troops inch ding those of Mirj land stoo 1 then 
giound, and by tiemendous fijes of n i ketr} kept the enemy 
for a while in check Seveial times did the Britsh give way 
and as often raUied But two I nga les of Aineiican troops le 
mained firm upon the field, WUliams called upon his regiment 
not to fly; he saw that to avoid retreat was impossible but wished 
it to be accompHshed with credit. The troops stood well and 
returned the hot fire of the enemy with zeal, until Comwallis, 
charging with his whole force of dragoons and infantry, put 
them to total rout. Not a company retired in good order, but 
Williams attributed this not to want of courage; they had fought 
against desperate odds, besides having to fight for those who so 
ingloriously fled, but it appears that there was no command to 
retreat from any general officer until it became too late to retire 
in order. Wilhams gained in this action, unfortunate as it 
proved, a character for cool courage, for discretion, and that 
thorough knowledge of tactics so essential in the officer, and 
without which impetuosity would be hut an explosive gas, but 
which, guarded by the master-hand of the philosopher, burns 
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steadily through ihe thickest gloom. Never off his guard, he 
knew when and where to strike, and when to reserve the blow 
that opportunity only served to encourage ; for it is hard for the 
brave in battle to retain the gauntlet of defiance, and so armed, 
"out of the nettle danger pluck the flower safety." 

General Gates never entirely recovered from the odium show- 
ered upon him by the event of the battle of Camden, and the 
consequences finally led to his displacement, and the appoint- 
ment of Gen. Greene to the command of the Southern army, 
but Williams always continued his firm friend, and speaks of 
him in several instances as the "good old man," 

(It is impossible, in a sketch so brief as this, to give any de- 
tailed account of the war in the Carolinasj it will be sufficient 
to introduce successively Col. WilUams' graphic pictures of the 
battles and scenes in which he was engaged.) 

The tide of fortune could not flow forever with the English, 
and at the battle of King's Mountain, in which Wilhams took 
part, they were utterly defeated; this victory proved a severe 
blow to the interests of Lord Comwallis. Sometimes by good 
luck, advantages were gained, as in the following circumstance 
during the same year, and of which Williams gives this account, 
dated 7th Dec. 1780: 

" A few days ago Gen. Morgan, with the Light Infantry of 
our army and a party of Light Dragoons under Lieut. Col, 
Washington, moved towards Camden. Col. Rugely's farm 
was defended by a strong block house, which was garrisoned by 
Col. Uugely and a party of new levies. A good block house 
is proof against musketry and sometimes against light artillery. 
Therefore Gen. Moi^an would not risk his troops in an assault, 
but had recourse to stratagem, and Lieut, Col, Washington exe- 
cuted the plan. He paraded the cavalry in view of the block 
house and mounted the trunk of a pine tree upon three prongs, 
instead of a field piece, and which he manned with dismounted 
dragoons, then summoned Uugely to surrender, which the pol- 
troon did, without hearing a report of this new invented piece 
of ordnance, and submitted himself with about 100 officers and 
men to be taken as prisoners of war." 
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The battle of Cowpens was another blow — perhaps the 
most decisive victoiy gained by the Americans during the whole 
war, and in which the hitherto terrible and fortunate TarUon 
was put to total rout. 

The retreat of the army through North Carolina, which, eo 
admirably executed, had the effect of leading Cornwallis into 
Virginia, followed the battle of Cowpens, and gave Williams 
an opportunity of displaying those quaJities of tact, vigilance 
and prudence, which gain for an officer a fame as deserved aa 
the laurels won in battle. He commanded the rear guard, and 
succeeded in eluding every effort of the enemy in pursuit. 
Greene, with a keen eye, eai'ly distinguished hia abilities, and he 
became, as long as he remained with the army, one of his gene- 
ral's few and constant advisers. He appointed him Adjutant 
Genei-al, as he had been Deputy under Gates. 

The next engagement of consequence is that of Guilford 
Court House, and Wilhams has left a short account of it in a 
hasty letter to his brother. His letter is dated from Camp at 
Speedwell's furnace, ten miles from Guilford Court House, Isl 
March, 1781; 

" The Southern aniiy has once more come off second best in 
a general action. Gen, Greene being reinforced with a few 
small detachments of new levies, which gave the regular batta- 
lion a respectable appearance, and a sufficient number of mihtia 
to make hia force apparently superior to the British army, made 
the best possible an'angement of his troops, and for many rea- 
sons which rendered it almost absolutely necessary, came to a 
resolution of attacking Lord Cornwallis the first opportunity. 
When both parties aie disposed for action all obstacles are soon 
overcome. The two armies met at Guilford Court House yes- 
terday at 12 o'clock. Our avmy was well posted; the action 
was commenced by the advanced parties of infantry and cavalry, 
in which our troops were successful, but the situation of the 
ground not being favorable in our front, our army kept its posi- 
tion and waited the attack of the British. They were opposed 
wherever they appeared. The mihtia of North Carolina be- 
haved as usual, but those of Virginia distinguished themselves 
by uncommon bravery. The regular troops were the last that 
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had come to action and generally behaved well, but as these 
were the moat inconsiderable in number, the genera! chose 
rather to retire than risk a defeat. The retreat was made in 
tolerable good order, and so stem was the appearance of our 
regular force, that the enemy did not think proper to press our 
rear, nor continue the pursuit more than three miles. Our 
greatest loss is four pieces of artillery and the field." 

During the next month another ineffectual attempt was made 
upon Camden, and pursuing the plan formed of allowing the 
actors in these scenes to speaJf for themselves, we have Col. 
Williams' account of the efforts of ihe army as follows: 

"CiHF BEFORE Camden, 27 April, 1781. 

" Dear Elie — We have been here ever since the 19th instant, 
and have made several manojuvres, upon different quarters of 
the town, but have neither been able to discover advantages, 
that promised success by a storm, nor to completely invest the 
place. The town is flanked on tlie West by the Wateree, and 
on the East by two deep creeks; the other quarters aie strongly 
fortified. A villam of a drummer went in to the enemy on the 
the 24th, when we were encamped withm a mile of the town, 
and gave them such information of our ciicumstances, position 
and numbers, as induced L/ord Rawdon to sally with all Iris best 
troops the next morning, about eleven o'clock. 

" This was what we wished, and the only hope we had of a 
speedy reduction of the post. Lieut. Col. Washington was 
ordered to pass the right flank of the enemy witli his cavalry, 
which he did, and t!u-ew himself in tlieir rear. Capt. Kirk- 
wood, with two small companies of light infantry, was behaving 
bravely in front, and the picquets were doing their duty upon 
the flanks, when the line was ordered to advance, and the artil- 
lery to play upon the enemy. The first Maryland regiment 
particularly, was ordered to chaise bayonets, without firii^, but 
for some cause not yet clearly ascertained, the regiment received 
orders to retire and then broke. The second regiment retired 
in consequence. The second Virginia regiment was ordered off, 
and the first broke. The unfavorable consequences were, that 
Uie army lost a glorious opportimity of gaining a complete vic- 
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fory, taking the town, and biasing llie beam of fortune greatly 
in favor of our cause. 

" The action was at no time very warm, but it was durable, 
and our troops by the gailant exertions of our officers, were ral- 
lied frequently, but always fought at long shot. A convincing 
testimony that this was generally the case, is that none or very 
few of our men were wounded with buck shot or bayonet. The 
baggage of our army was sent off to Rugely's, and the troops 
halted at Saunder's Creek, about two miles South of where we 
fought last year, and about five miles from Camden. The loss 
was nearly equal on both sides, if we do not consider the loss 
of opportunitj'. We lost about 130 killed and wounded, and 
from every account the enemy were not more lucky. 

" The cavalry, llic light infantry, and the guards, acquired 
all the honor, and the infantry of the battalions all the disgrace 
thai fell upon our shoulders. The cavalry, led on by Washing- 
ton, behaved in a manner truly heroic. He chFurged the 
British army in the l:ear, took a great number of prisoners, sent 
many of them off with small detachments, and when he saw 
we were turning our backs upon victory in front, by a circuitous 
manceuvre, he threw his dragoons into our rear, passed the line 
and charged the York volunleei-s, (a fine corps of cavalry,) killed 
a number and drove the rest out of the field. Washington is 
an elegant officer; his reputation is deservedly great. Many of 
our officers are mortally mortified at our late inglorious relieat. 
I say mortally, because I cannot doubt that some of us must 
fall, in endeavoring the next opportunity, to re-establish our 
reputation. Dear Reputation, what tiouble do you not occa- 
sion, what danger do you not expose us to! Who but for it, 
would patiently peisevere in prosecuting a war, with the mere 
remnant of a fugitive army, in a country made desolate by re- 
peated ravages, and rendered sterile by streams of blood. Who 
but for reputation would sustain the vaiied evils that daily attend 
the life of a soldier, and expose him to jeopardy every hour. 
Iiiberty, thou basis of reputation, suffer me not to foiget the 
cause of my country, nor to murmur at my fate." 

The events of (his campaign being active, and following in 
quick succes-sion, we have an account of the siege of Ninety-sis, 
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a very important post. The fortunes of the war had turned 
generally in favor of the Americans, although their troops were 
several times defeated in this campaign. Lord Rawdon was forced 
to abandon Camden shortly after the events narrated by Wil- 
lianis, and the posts of Fort Watson, Fort Mott, Fort Granby, 
Nelson's Ferry, Georgetown, Fort Dreadnought and Augusia 
were all reduced or deserted, and there remained only Charleston 
and Ninety-six in South Carolina, and Savannah, in Geoi^a, 
in the hands of the enemy. The post of Ninety-six was closely 
besieged for three weeks, and without reinforcements, which the 
Americans hardly expected, would certainly have been taken. 
But it so happened, unfortunately, that the garrison was strongly 
reinforced by Lord Rawdon, and the Americans were obliged to 
abandon the siege. Col. Williams writes thus: 

"Bush River, Jx-.m 2M, 1781. 
" Dear Bro. — The circumstances of the war, in this part of 
the world, have had a material alteration since I had the plea- 
sure to write you. After Lord Rawdon 's retreat from Camden, 
Gen. Greene pushed his operations southwardly, and has obliged 
the enemy to abandon or surrender all their posts in South 
Carolina, except Charleston and Ninety-six. On the 22d ult. 
our little army invested the last mentioned place, and continued 
the siege with infinite labor and alacrity till the 20th mst., when 
we were obliged to relinquish an object, which, if attained, 
would not only have given peace to this distracted country, but 
would have added a lustre to our former services, sufficiently 
brilliant to have thrown a proper light upon the character of our 
excellent General, and reflected a ray of glory upon the reputa- 
tion of ea«h inferior officer. Though we have been greatly dis- 
appointed, no troops ever deserved more credit for their exertions. 
The operations were prosecuted with indefatigable zeal and 
bravery, and the place was defended with spirit and address. 
Our loss is Capt, Armstrong, of the Maryland Line, killed: 
Capt. Benson, dangerously wounded, and Lieut. Duvall, also 
wounded. Besides officers, we lost fifty-eight men killed, sixty- 
nine wounded, and twenty missing. From this account you 
will conclude that a day seldom passed without execution, and 
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I can assure you that eacli night rather promoted than dimin- 
ished the mischief. We succeeded so far as to fake one of the 
enemy's redoubts, and in all probability a few days more woidd 
have happily concluded the business. But Lord Eawdon had 
received a slrong reinforcement, and by making forced marches, 
arrived in time to avert die impending fate of the garrison. I 
cannot ascertain the loss the enemy may have sustained, but judg- 
ing by our own, it cannot be inconsiderable. Our approaches 
were carried by two trenches and a mine to within a few feet of the 
ditch of their strongest fort, and our troops once took possession 
of it, but their works were too strong to be escaladed. Instances 
of consummate bravery were exhibited, but their fire was too 
fatal for our people to remain in their fosse, and we were obliged 
to leave it with loss." 

But the most important battle, and the last of consequence, 
was that of Eutaw. It was by no means as decisive as that of 
Cowpens, but it was instrumental in putting an end to the war. 
Col. WiDiama displays his knowledge of the enemy, and his 
skill as a soldier, in this prognostic of the battle, which hap- 
pened four days afler that he writes as follows from 

"FoHT MoTT, on the Congaree River, Sept. ith, 1781. 

" I \vrof£ last from the high hills of Santee, from which the 
array moved the 23d of August, with the view of attacking the 
enemy at Thompson's Farm, wlrich is within half a mile of 
this place, but having a large circuit to make before we could 
pass the Wateree and Congaree rivers, which lay between us, 
the enemy took the opportunity of retiring to Nelson Ferry, 
which is on the Santee River, about forty miles below the con- 
fluence of the first mentioned rivers, which form tlie last, within 
sight of our present position. 

"Having got the enemy so low down the country, a great 
point ia gained, and puts the laboring oar into their hands. 

"We shall not be under the necessity of fighting, neither 
shall we avoid it if a favorable opportunity oiTers. These large 
rivers, which have all extensive marshy shores and btit few fer- 
ries, embarrass us on account of transporting our baggage, and 
will subject the army to some inconvenience, but our circum- 
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stances, taken aitc^ether, are very different from what they were 
three months ego, and are indeed a perfect contrast to the ad- 
verse fortune that followed the heels of our retreating troops last 
winter. If Ool. Stewart, who has commanded the army since 
Lord Rawdon's departure for Europe, thinks proper to risk an 
action, he will be beaten." 

Here we have his account of the battle itself: 

"The British army, being reinforced by the 3d regiment, 
contrary to my expeclations, advanced from Orangeburgh to 
Congaree, and encamped at Col, Thompson's, about one mile 
from Port Mott, which we had reduced some time before. It 
is said they exultingly gave three cheers upon regaining that 
position. The two armies remained neighbors, and were sepa- 
rated by the Santee, from early in August (ill the 23d of that 
month, when Gen, Greene took the resolution to remove Col. 
Stewart, (who succeeded Gen. Rawdon in command,) or give 
him battle, 

" It was impossible to pass the rivers Waterec and Congaree 
immediately in front, and as their confluence is but a little to 
our left, it was not considered eligible to cross the Santee below 
the enemy for obvious reasons we had a junction to form with 
the State troops ind militia, whose numbers were not ascev- 
tauied, and without them we were gieatly inferior in force to 
the enemy. Therefore the General ordered us (o march by the 
right, and we pissed the rivers above, which induced the British 
army to retire to Eutaw Springs, about thirty-five miles from 
Thompson's and about two from Nelson's Perry over Ihe Santee. 
Gen. Greene did not approve of their holding that post, and as 
his forces were now coUected, he determined to prosecute his 
plan of giving battle or removing them to a more peaceful dis- 
tance. By easy marches we arrived at Burdell's, seven miles 
from Eutaw, in the afternoon of the 7th inst., and orders were 
given for marching again next morning, at four o'clock, to 
attack the enemy, 

"At four o'clock next morning we were mider arms, and 
moved in order of battle about three miles, when we halted, 
and took a little of that liquid which is not unnecessary to exhi- 
larate t!ie animal spirits upon such occasions. Again we ad- 
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vaiiced, and soon aftenvaids our light troops met tlie van of the 
enemy, who were marching out to meet ua. 

" Very serioua, very important reflections began to obtrude. 
But liberty or death; peace and independence; or glory and a 
grave. The enemy's van was soon driven to their line, and 
our troops displayed. Our miUtia, which composed the front 
line, seconded the attack, and behaved better than usual. The 
North Carolina brigade of Continentals were next engaged, and 
acquired honor by their firmness. The Vii^nians advanced 
with impetuosity, and beat their foes wherever they found Ihem, 
And the little remnant of Maryland troops, with an intrepidity 
which was particularly noticed by our gallant commander, ad- 
vanced in good order, with tjailed ai'ms, and without regarding 
or returning the enemy's fire, charged and broke their best 
troops. Then, indeed, we fired and followed them into their 
camp, near which is a thick wood, very unfavorable to cavalry. 
But Col. Washii^lon, impatient perhaps for a more favorable 
opportunity, chaiged upon the enemy's right, where unluckily 
their flank companies were posted. He received a very galling 
fire, by which his horse fell in front of his dragoons. In an 
instant his breast was pierced by a bayonet, which however 
wounded him but slightly. His cavalry was repulsed, and 
that excellent oflicer became a captive. 

" Our loss in officei-s killed and wounded was very considera- 
ble, and the eagerness of the pursuit had thrown most of the 
troops into disorder, which could not now be remedied. Some 
were talcing prisoners, and others plimdering the enemy's camp, 
while they in despair sought refuge in and about a strong brick 
house which stood in the midst of it, and fi-om whence their 
fire began to gall us exceedingly. About this time General 
Greene had brought our two six poundeis within one hundred 
yards of the house, and I believe by accident or mistake, two 
others which we had taken were brought lo the same place. At 
this critical juncture the enemy made a conclusive effort, which 
not only did them great honor, but, in my opinion, was the 
salvation of their whole army. Major Majoribanks sallied 
briskly from behind a picket garden, chained our artillery, and 
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carried tlie pieces, wliich tliey immediately secured under tlie 
walla of their citadel. 

"Aa our two tliree pounders and one whrcli wf had taken iii 
the field, were all dismounted, it was nseleas to attempt any 
thing further with the small arms. The Geneial, therefoi-e, 
ordered the troops to retire, which was done gradually, the 
enemy not presuming to follow. The ca\alry of the legion 
kept that of the enemy in awe, but found no good opportunity 
to cut them. 

'' The Delaware batlahon and legion infantry acted with their 
usual vivacity, and were among those who did the most execu- 
tion. As (he Eutaw Spring was within fifty yards of the house, 
and there was no other water nearer than Burdell's, we retired 
in the afternoon to that place, which gave the enemy an oppor- 
tunity of burying as many of their dead as their stay would 
admit. They abandoned the post early on the night of the 9th, 
leaving upwards of sixty of their dead unburied, and sixty or 
seventy wounded that could not be carried off. We pursued 
them about thirty-five miles, and though their army was rein- 
forced by Major McArthur's detachment of 300 or 400 men 
from Monks' Corner, they thought proper to retire to a strong 
position on the south side of Ferguson's swamp, in the night of 
the 10th, when we lay at the Trout Spiiug, wiUiin five miles 
of them, 

''They retired to Fair Lawn, below Monks', and on the 
morning of the 13th the General ordered the army to return to its 
former position at the high hills of Santee. This expedition was 
made in tlie season of the year which is most sickly in this 
country; and you carmot conceive how much more lamentable 
it is to lose an officer in sick quarters, than to see hira fall in 
the field. There, there is no duration of that toilsome anxiety 
which we suffer for a languishing friend, besides his exit is 
glorious and, we believe, happy. 

" Upon re-perusal of this circumstantial sheet, I do not think 
I have said enough of the bravery of the American troops. To 
have an idea of their vivacity and intrepidity, you must have 
shared their danger and seen (heir chaise, which exceeded any 
thing of the sort I ever saw before. 
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"The battle of Eutaw, was an example of what I conceive 
to be obstinate fair lield lighting, and it is worthy of remark, 
that it happened on the same spot of gi'ound where, according 
to the tradition of tliis country, a veiy bloody, desperate batde 
was fought about a century ago, between the savage natives and 
the barbarous Europeans who came to dispossess them of their 
property, which, in soil, is as rich as any upon the continent, or 
can be any where else. On the spot where the conflict of bay- 
onets decided the victory, ia a monument or mound of earth, 
said to have been erected over the bodies of the brave Indians 
who fell in defence of their country. Will any such honorable 
testimony be erected to the memory of our departed heroes?" 

Both parlies claimed the victory, and according to Gen. Tarl- 
ton's narrative, it was a most brilUant triumph for the British. 
It had, however, great weight in favor of the Americans. 
Williams' conduct in this engagement was most distinguished, 
and won for him the entire approbation and praise of General 
Greene and the army. Indeed, Greene says; " I cannot help 
acknowledging my oMigations to Col. Williams for his great 
activity on this and many other occasions, in forming the army, 
and for his uncommon intrepidity in leading on the Maryland 
troops to the charge." Williams might, indeed, well be proud 
of such commendation, but he now knew that he had done all 
in his power for the country, and he yearned to return to the 
bosom of his family. A sense of duty alone made him a soldier; 
there was in him no desire of mere military distinction, but of 

"that good fame, 
Without which gloiy's but a tavern song." 

He wowld have cliosen to In e on the old homestead, had not 
the cry of his countiy rung in his eir'! and when he was at last 
free to set his face homewaidi, how gladly did he depart. He 
writes to his brother 

" My disposition i« wholh domestic, my feelings flow with 
excess of tenderness »hene\ei I indulge the thoughts of home. 
There I will be as soon as I can quit the field with honor, and 
sooner you don't expect me The hope of terminating this 
tour of service with a little good fortune, and of returning once 
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more to my friends, supporls me under all my anxiety and 
danger. I am happy in my office, in my command, and in my 
connections. My health ia seldom impaired, though my feehngs 
are wounded every day by such circumstances as I have fre- 
quently related — so that I have a mixture of pleasure and pain 
in the exercise of my profesdon, which I ardently wish I may 
soon have an honorable opportunity of changing for some silent, 
sweet domestic occupalion. Then will I take you and my 
fond sisters in my ai'ms, and live with you in peace," 

The military career of Williams now drew rapidly to a close, 
and the remainder of his days were passed in the repose he so 
ardently loved. But toward the close of the war he was sent 
by Greene with despatches to Congress, and became Brigadier 
General by brevet. Much as he merited the honor, it caused 
some dissatisfaction among his brother officers, and Greene writes 
to him on this subject, in connection with others, aa follows: 

" I wrote you, my dear General, some time past, in answer 
to your letter. In mine I congratulated you on your promotion, 
from which I felt a singular happiness, but observed at the same 
time, that the manner was more honorable to you, than satisfac- 
tory to the odier Colonels of die army. Your right of promotion, 
which took place from the United States being formed into 
districts, was repealed before your promotion look place, and 
being promoted upon a principle of merit, the Colonels feel an 
injury in the comparison that their merit is less conspicuous than 
youra. Col. Pinkney wrote me on the subject, and I beUeve 
has written to Congress. I gave him copies of my letters to 
Congress, which were satisfactory. I expect other Colonels 
will feel tlie same injury, and very likely make the same appli- 
cation. 

" The love of rank i^ «o btrong a prmciple in the breast of a 
soldier, that he who has a nght to promotion will never admit 
another over Ins head upon a prmciple of merit "i ou are not 
to expect that ever> bodj will subscribe to the justice of your 
promotion. You muit content vouruelf with having obtained 
it, and that no man is without hit. enemies but a fool. I am 
glad to hear the sentiments of the public -we "o flaltenng to the 
Southern army The Southern Sntc hue r ted generously 
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by me, and if I can close the business honorably here, I shall 
feel doubly liappy, happy for tlie people and happy for myself, 
I think the public aie not a little indebted for our exertions. 
The Southern States were lost, they are now restored; the 
American arms wei'e in di^race, they are now in high reputa^ 
lion. The American soldiery were thought to want both 
patience and fortitude to contend with difficulties: they are 
now remarkable for both. That sentiment had taken deep root 
in Em«pe, but it is now totally changed. Indeed, the change 
of British administration is in a gi-eat degree owing to our eiforls, 
and the consequences resulting from them. 

" I hope I don't arrogate too much in saying this, and in 
saying we have contributed not a little to the glory of the nation 
and the American arms, I find by a Parliamentary Register, 
that Uiere were 18,000 troops and upwards, in the Southern 
department last year, besides the militia which acted wilh the 
enemy, and those amounted to not less than 2,0U0, exclusive 
of the negroes, and they had more than 1,000 of them on the 
different miUtaiy departments of the anny. This includes Lord 
Comwallis' army in Virginia, At the time the battle of Eutaw 
was fought by the enemy, from returns laid before Parliament, 
it appears they had in Charleston and in their advanced army, 
6,7(K) men Jit for duty, besides all the militia and negroes. 
What an amazing difference between their force and ours ! 
From these authorities, I find our operations were much more 
glorious than ever we considered them." 

Gen. Greene and Gen. WOliams were equally zealous in de- 
fending each other's reputation, and at a later period when 
Greene himself was made the subject of animadvereion, Williams 
defends him in a sirain of indignation and sarcasm, in the fol- 
lowing letter to Maj. Edwards: 

" The late revolution in South Carolina is owing not only to 
a change of circumstances, but to a change of men in the gov- 
ernment of that country. How daringly impudent it is for 
those who have been rescued from misery and dejection, to 
arraign the virtue that saved them. Gen. Gieene exercised a 
superior judgment, changed the system of mihtary operations in 
that country, and used the only possible means of recovering it — 
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and dai'e the iiigiates now accuse liim of any mtaveeted design, or 
any view of ambition, other than that which receives its highest 
gratiftcalJon from the thanks and approbation of a free people? 
And do the devils dare to tieat with neglect and contempt that 
little coips of gallant men who saved them from despair and 
slavery? Their ingratitude proves manifestly, how well they 
deserved the chains which have been taken off their necks. 
There are many sensible, amiable chaiacters in Carolina, but I 
always feared the majority were envious, jealous, malicious, 
designing, unprincipled people. Come one, come all of you 
away and leave them. I am glad to hear the Northern troops 
are returning. Though I cannot flatter myself with the pleasure 
of seeing them rewarded as they deserve, there will be something 
done for them, they will not starve on the same fields in which 
they have bled." 

It will not be of purpose to dwell much longer upon the sub- 
ject before us, for Gen. Williams did not live many years more 
to enjoy the fruits of his hard toil. He settled in Baltimore and 
was appointed to tlie collectorship of the port, by the Governor of 
the State, the duties of which he dischai^ed with the same exem- 
plary fidelity which had attended his mihtavy career. When the 
Federal Constitution was adopted, he was re-appointed to the 
same office, which he continued to hold as long as he lived. 
In 1786, he was happily maiiied to the second daughter of 
Mr. William Smith, a very wealthy and influential merchant, 
and hia union was productive of the complete felicity he so well 
deserved. His habits of industry, economy and method, joined 
to the lucrative office he held, enabled him among much other 
property, to buy the old home of his father, on the banks of the 
Potomac, which in the midst of the battle field's "dreadful 
array," he had so often fondly returned to in miagmation. 
Here he was pleasantly employed in improving the condition of 
the farm, and in laying out the present town of <' Wilhamsportj" 
called after hia own name. It was at one time thought that the 
seat of government would be at Williamapoit, and there are 
several letters ft'om the General's brother on the subject, Eoid 
written in a very hopeful strain: one of great length detailing 
an account of Gen. Washington's visit to Springfield's farm. 
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(for sucli is its name,) with speculations on the site of the 
Federal seat. On ihia letter Gen. WiUiams has endorsed the 
words "All a Hum," and WilliaiiiBport has remained to this 
day, rather a village than a city of magnificent distancea. 

The health of Gen. Williams became much impaired, and 
disease attacked his lungs, but he still continued his duties. 
He had many friends in and out of the aimy, and he delighted 
to keep up a correspondence with them. None thought more 
highly of him as a soldier and a man, than Washington, and 
such names as Greene, Knox, Lincoln, Lee, Steuben, Kosciusko, 
and many more, form those of intimate and tried associates. 
Nor was he less solicitous to preserve unbroken friendship with 
many unknown to fame, and with a laige iamily circle. The 
wealth that he acquired was liberally dispensed, and his bounty 
was always readily extended to the deserving. To his brother 
he says in one of his letters — " Whatever is mine in Maryland 
is yours, and I really don't know what you mean by my money 
in your hands." So highly was he esteemed by Gen. Wash- 
ington; that in 1792, on die refusal of Gen. Morgan to accept 
the actual rank of Brigadier General, Gen. Knox being then 
Secretary of War, wrote to Wilhams that the President would 
:be highly pleased to appoint him to the post, which would make 
him the eldest Brigadier General, and second in command, and 
he was accordingly actually so nominated. But this honor he 
positively declined in several letteis to the President and Secre- 
tary Knox, on account of ill health and family duties; and he 
also adds diat it would be no stimulus to his ambition to be 
second in command. His Ulness still increasing upon him, he 
was induced in 1793 to try the effect of sea air, and a voyage to 
Barbadoes had some benefit, but of very short duration. 

,ind now the light which he created and shed around him , was 
to be withdrawn from those who looked as upon the rainbow's 
glories after a stormy day; for just as they were encircled by its 
arch of splendor, in radiant promise of sunny skies, they beheld 
its brilliant hues melting into air, as the luminary whence they 
emanated surdi solemnly from their sight. In the next year, 
1794, while on his way to die Sweet Springs, in Virginia, on 
reaching the litUe town of Woodstock, he became too ill to pro- 
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ceed farther, and on ilie IBth of July, at the early age of 45, he 
died. He was prepared; he had hved the full measure of his 
fame; his life had been glorious and happy; he had shrunk 
from no respomibihty; he had feared nothing but to do wrong; 
he had gained "honor, love, obedience, troops of friends," and 
when at last ho met the unconquerable foe, it was with the 
same calm courage and reliance on a higher power, that had 
been his trust when he had rushed into mortal batde. 

He left an ample fortune to his four sons, and committed 
them to their mother's father, saying in his will, that he could 
do so with endrc trust, " as soon as it ehoiild please Heaven to 
remove him from ihat endearing office." In the eloquent 
language of the Spaniard, himself a soldier as well as a poet, 

"As thus the dying warrior prayed, 
Without one gadicring niiat or shade 

Upon liis mind; 
Encircled by his family. 
Watched by affection's gentle eye 

So aoft and kind — 

"His soul to him who gave it, rose; 
God lead it to its long repose. 

Its glorious rest I 
And though the warrior's sun is set, 
Iia light shall hnger round us yet, 

Bright, radiant, blest." 

On die banks of the lordly Potomac his remains repose, be- 
neath a simple monument crowning the summit of a hill, over- 
looking a wild expanse of waving woods and pleasant fields, 
and distant mountains, which he once delighted to look upon. 
The setting sun sheds its glories over that peaceful landscape; 
the rivei flows calmly by many a pleasant village, by the maiWe 
palaces of the busy Metropolis, and by the tomb of him who has 
given it his name. Heroes, patriots and friends, both sleep by 
the same river; both firm in love of peace but hatred of 
tyranny, and both spared to be cheered by the smites of theii' 
country, whose batUes they had fought while she pined in fetters 
and in tears. 
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COLUMBUS. 



AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AT GENOA. 



At the meeting of the New York Historical Society, 
held at its rooms, on the evening of the fifteenth day of January, 
1850, I had the honor of presenting to the Society a copy of 
one of tlie very few remaining autograph letters of Christopher 
Columbus, in the original and beautiful Italian. 

Upon the nineteenth day of January, 1848, during ray stay at 
Genoa, I had the opportunity of examining that city's proudest 
treasury, — its Custodia of the Memorials of Columbus, which 
with Parmcgiano's Portrait in the Royal Gallery at Naples, 
compose some valuable relics of him, the results of whose 
sublime achievement may well fill coming centuries for their 
development. 

During the brief space that the Custodien allowed me to hold 
the letter in ray hand, I succeeded in making a correct copy of 
the original, which, as one of but three landmarks of his history 
supplied by himself, and left for us, is justly regarded by his 
countrymen with no ordinary veneration. Perhaps their famous 
Emerald Vase or the ashes of St. John, do not meet with equal 
regard. 

I presented the copy that I thus had myself raade, to the 
Society, without any accompanying data, which might be useful 
to demonstrate the originality and authenticity of the donation, 
as well as its historical importance. 
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Favorable opportunity has since, through the courtesy of Mr. 
Brantz Mayer, of Baltimore, and from other sources, placed in 
ray hands some evidence thereof, which I now ask permission 
succinctly to detail. 

It may perhaps, be as well here to premise a short history of 
the collection and preservation of the few autograph Memorials 
of the Great Discoverer of the New World. 

Of the Autograph Letters of Christopher Columbus, there are 
but three as yet known to the world; the residue, though long 
desired, have never yet been brought to light. 

The priceless value of an autograph letter from the accom- 
plished mind of Him, who was confessedly at the head of phy- 
sical science, at that period of the awakening of the human in- 
tellect; which speaks to us, at the vast distance of near three 
centuries and a half, of his daily griefs, hopes, and plans of 
beneficence; in that most mellifluent of human tongues, the 
daily speech of his cotemporaries, Michael Angelo, Titian, 
Corregio and Raphael, and whose harmonies were even as 
Columbus wrote, flowing in immortal grace from the pens of 
Ariosto and Machiavelli, must be manifest to all, and more 
especially in this land — the scene of his glory, now so rapidly 
hasting Coward in that grand career, predicted in the subhme 
visions of his own prophecies. 

We are told by the Decurions of Genoa, that the library of 
the Count Michael Angelo Cambiasi, a former Senator of that 
city, was, after his death, in July, 1816, advertised for sale. 
Its catalogue contained as one of its Nos. the "Codice dei 
Privilegii del Colombo," The Decurions of Genoa, anxious to 
procure this treasure, had tlie public sale adjourned until the 
King's answer had been received to their memorial on the 
subject. The King of Sardinia, Victor Emanuel, earnestly 
seconded their wishes, ordering the originals to he deposited in 
the archives of the Court at Turin ; where an accurate copy 
having been taken, at the solicitations of the Decurions of 
Genoa, the originals were given up to them and the copy left at 
Turin. The originals were received by Genoa, on the 29th 
day of January, 1821, and shortly after a beautiful monument or 
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custodia, being a marbie pillar surmounted by a bust of Colum- 
bus, was erected as their honored depository, and placed in an 
apartment in the beautiful marbie palace of the Doges of Genoa. 

A small door of gilded bronze in the centre, opens to still 
another door of similar material, behind which, in their golden 
receptacle are preserved these sacred relics. The closet is 
secured by two keys, which are kept respectively as appurte- 
nances of office, by the Senator and by the Cardmal Legate of 
Genoa, during their terms of office. To see the relics, both 
keys must be obtained on written application to these digni- 
taries. 

The reflecting stranger who has the happiness of visiting 
"Genova la Superba," as she is so well designated, and looks 
with admiration on that beautiful palace, the seat of the pomps 
of its long line of illustrious Doges, still so fresh and well pre- 
served, despite French Vandalism; may now, as he walks 
through its classic corridors, colonnades and porticos, well 
hesitate to attribute the inspiration of the scene, to the thronging 
memories of the great Doria, the deliverer of his country, the 
Crusades, the capture of Constantinople, the rescue of the Holy 
Sepulchre, or to these memorials of Genoa's greater Son, who 
made her the mother of a New World. 

The documents contained in this monument to Columbus, 
consist of forty-four separate charters, warrants, orders and 
grants of privileges, beautifully engrossed on vellum, by the art 
of the copyist and illuminator of that age, and also the autograph 
letters of Columbus, of which we purpose to speak. 

These documents are enclosed in a bag of richly gilt and 
embossed scarlet Spanish leather, with a silver lock; being the 
"book of copies of his letters and of his privileges" which in 
1502, when he set off upon his fourth and last voyage, he en- 
trusted to the care and guardianship of Signer Francesco di 
Rivarolo, to forward to his intimate friend at Genoa, "the most 
learned doctor," as he styles him, and "the ambassador" Signer 
Nicolo Oderigo, for his safe keeping and preservation. 

In the TWO autograph letters, which are oil that were pub- 
lished accompanying the copy of tliese documents of Columbus, 
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printed by order of the Decurions of Genoa, in 1823; (entitled 
"Codice Diplomatico Colombo-Americano,") Columbus ad- 
dresses both letters to Signer Nicolo Oderigo, the first dated 
March 21st, 1502, just before he sailed upon his fourth and last 
voyage of discovery; and the second, dated the 27th of Decem- 
ber, 1504, two months after his return; as will appear by the 
copies of these letters annexed. 

In the first of Hiese letters, bearing date Seville, March 
21, 1502, he says: "I gave the book of my Privileges to 
Signor Francesco di Rivarolo, in order that he might forward 
it to you, along with a copy of the missive letters. I beg of 
you as a particular favor to write to Don Diego, to acknowledge 
their receipt and to mention where they are deposited." 

In the second of these letters, bearing date Seville, Decem- 
ber 27, 1504, he says: "At that time, when I set off upon the 
voyage from which I have just returned, I gave to Francesco 
di Rivarolo, a book of copies of my Letters, and another of 
my Privileges, in a bag of colored Spanish leather, with a 
silver lock; and two letters for the Bank of St. George, to 
which I assigned the tenth of my revenues, in diminution of 
the duties upon corn and other provisions: no acknowledgment 
of aO this has reached me. Signor Francesco tells me, that all 
arrived there in safety. If so, it was uncourteous in these gen- 
tlemen of St. George not to have favored me with an answer, 
nor have they thereby improved their affairs, which gives me 
cause to say, that whoever serves the public, serves nobody." 

The magistrate of St. George, at Genoa, on the 8th day of 
December, 1502, writes hun at great length, acknowledging 
the receipt of a letter from him, in which he gives orders to his 
son, Don Diego, that the tenth part of his annual revenues 
should be paid to the city of Genoa, in diminution of the 
duties on corn, wine and other provisions, for which they ren- 
der suitable acknowledgments to the Admiral, replying in detail 
to his said letter. 

This letter of the magistrate of St. George, of Genoa, of 
which we append a translation, therefore could not have been 
received by the Admiral. 
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These three letters form all the letters tliat are printed by llie 
Dccurions of Genoa, in their publication of 1823, of auto- 
graphs iy, or addressed to the Admiral. 

The manifest hiatus of meaning in this correspondence, 
can only be explained by the production of that letter _/!■(»« 
Columbus to the magistrates or Bank of St. George, mentioned 
by himself in the second letter, and acknowledged on receipt, 
and answered at length by the letter of the magistrate of 
St. George. 

It may be as well here to observe, that on examination of the 
printed volume of the Decurions of Genoa, it appears from the 
detailed history of the documents furnished on page 138, et seq. 
that they punt only the contents of the book of Privileges, and 
book of copies of Letters, and such autograph letters as are 
found therein, and attached to the leather case of the book, and 
no others 

The letter of Columbus, of which I had the honor of pre- 
senting a copy to the New York Historical Society, in Italian, 
copied from the autograph, was by the Custodien, taken out of 
the same depository, hut was not attached to the hook of 
Privileges. 

This letter bears date the 2d day of April, 1502, at Sevdle; 
addressed to the Governors of the Bank of St. George, at 
Genoa; gives directions to Don Diego to pay the one titlie of 
his revenue to the Bank, in diminution of the taxes; informs 
them of his having sent to Signor Nicolo Oderigo a copy of 
his Privileges and Charters; and is thus, as will be seen by the 
copy appended, the missiTig letter, referred to by Columbus him- 
self in his second letter, and fully acknowledged and answered 
in detail by the magistrate of St, George, on the 8th day of 
December following. 

Condensing a few leading events of the hfe of the great 
navigator, may throw more light upon this intrinsicaDy inter- 
esting letter. 

Biographers have not as yet determined whether it was in 
1446 or 1447, or earlier, that Columbus was born. Their 
theories are indeed numerous. Dr. Robertson, in note 11 to 
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page 62 of Vol. I. of his History of America, says: "The 
time of Columbus' birth may be nearly ascertained by the fol- 
lowing circumstances. It appears from the fragment of a letter 
addressed by him to Ferdinand and Isabella, A. D. 1501, that 
he had at that time been engaged forty years in a seafaring 
life. In another letter he informs them that he went to sea at 
the age of fourteen: whence it follows that he was born April, 
A. D. 1447,"— and cites Ferdinand's Life C. Col. Mr. Pres- 
cott, althongh not venturing in his text positively to state ii,, 
in his History of Ferdinand and Isabella, Vol. II. page 115, 
note 6, and Vol. III. page 242, note 16, sums up all the 
authorities, and comes to the same result. It seems that 
Mr. Irving's date of 1435, based on the hypotheses of Navarrete 
and Bernaldez is conjectural, and opposed to the great weight 
of authorities. The last writer appears unwilling to allow that 
the infirmities of the declining years of the Admiral were not 
the natural result of his numerous mental and bodily hard- 
ships, and therefore adds ten years to his life. Spotomo and 
others say 1446 : the rest 1447. However, after much contro- 
versy, it seems agreed that he was the son of the wool-cardei-, 
Domenico Colombo, and his wife, Susanna, and that the place 
of his nativity was in the present street of St. Andrew's Gate, 
or Lane of Mulcento, in the Parish of St. Stephen, being the 
suburbs of Genoa. 

From the age of fourteen until the age of sixty, or 1506, 
when he died at Valladolid, his habitual pursuit was navigatiou. 
The facts and speculations of all the existing science of the 
age were applied by him, in the study and practice of his 
favorite occupation. 

These memorials of him, and the still lingering historic remi- 
niscence of his age, establish his character, to have been im- 
measurably superior to his fellow men : that his mind, enriched 
by a long experience in navigating the seas of Europe, and by 
the contemplation of the phenomena of nature, and the laws of 
the physical world, had risen to an unalterable conviction of the 
tjuth of that ever memorable and grand conclusion, from those 
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laws and phenomena, which shone upon his own mind with the 
clearness and directness of a sunbeam. 

How he, of whom his own age was not worthy, toiled and 
wandered : how much privation and suffering, how many griefs 
and sorrows he endured ; how many long years he begged his 
way from door to door, and from court to court; how his clear 
reasoning was derided ; and how often baffled in the effort to 
gain a hearing among the ignorant and selfish sovereigns of Eu- 
rope ; how his great heart and hope outlived this all ; and how 
at last, the gracious queen of Castile, lifted him up from the dust 
of his abasement, and staking the jewels of her crown, set him 
forth upon that voyage, which at once opened the area of a 
world, and covered him and her with a more resplendent glory 
than all human diadems ;— is familiar to us ail. 

The great navigator, made in all, four voyages to this Conti- 
nent, or, as it was then called, the Indies. 

His first voyage began on the Sd* day of August, 1492, from 
Palos; and he returned to Lisbon, on the 4th day of March, 1493. 

His second voyage started from Cadiz, the 25th day of Sep- 
tember, 1493 ; and he returned to Burgos, in Spain, on the 14th 
of June, 1497. 

On his third voyage, he sailed from San Lucar, on the 30th 
day of May, 1498; the reins of power in Hispaniola, were then 
in the hands of his vindictive enemies ; and the student of the 
life of this really sublime hero and prophet of his age, reads with 
weeping heart, how he was reviled, persecuted, disgraced, and 
sent home a prisoner to Cadiz, in Spain, where he arrived a 
captive in chains, on the 20th day of November, 1500. 

Two long and weary years, were then spent by him in repel- 
ing the malicious falsehoods of his jealous foes, before the tribu- 
nals and court of Spain, which had but two years before show- 
ered upon the discoverer dominion and honors equal to royalty. 
The truth, finally, as ever, when facing falsehood, triumphed, 
The royal favor was restored, and on the 9th day of May, 1502, 

' Ail these dates being prior to A. D. 1582, the epocli of tlie Gregorian Caien- 
dar, or change to the New Style, eleven days are therefore to he added to bring 
them to the modern reckoning, the present or Kew Style. 
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with a stili greater equipment, and still greater glory, though 
his conscious satisfaction of victory over his enemies was sad- 
dened by his experience of their malice, he set forth on his 
fourth voyage, to the Indies from the same port of Cadiz. 

He returned home to San Lucar, in the month of September, 
1504; the precise day of his arrival is not ascertained. 

This fourth voyage was an addition to his glory ; as he there- 
in first saw the main land of this Continent in voyaging along 
the South American coasts. This was his last voyage. The 
great Mariner returned no more. In less than two years after- 
wards, and on the 20th day of May, 1506, at Valladolid, his 
mighty heart surrendered to " the last enemy, which is death." 

In a codicil to his will, which codicil was written by the tes- 
tator himself at Segovia, August 15, 1505, and executed at 
Valladolid, the 19th day of May, 1506, (the day before his 
death,) Columbus declares that his will had been made and ex- 
ecuted on the 1st day of April, 1502, and deposited in the keep- 
ing of father Gaspar Certosa, at Seville. Another codicil, called 
the military codicil, written on the blank leaf of the Breviary, 
presented to him by Pope Alexander VI., dated at Valladolid, 
the 14th day of May, 1506, has also been published. This will 
itself has never yet seen the light ; but a previous will, dated in 
1498, has been, of late years, discovered and published. 

Perhaps this may be charged to the wilfulness of that crowd 
of selfish claimants, who started so many wild and dubious sto- 
ries, and imfounded litigations for the succession to his wealth 
and honors, and prosecuted their finally unsuccessful suits for 
generations after his decease. In this will, he declares Genoa 
to be his birth-place, and directs his son Don Diego, therefore 
to honor and be serviceable to that city. The controversy was 
created by a race of claimants from Cuccharo or Cogoletto, who 
attempted to deprive Genoa of the honor of his birth-place, to fix 
it at Cuccharo, and thereby to make out their own lineal descent 
and title to the succession, to the honor and wealth of the great 
Admiral of Genoa. The explicit declarations of his will, that 
he was a native of Genoa, stood in their way ; and it is easy to 
believe that to protract their pertinacious litigation, they found 
it convenient to suppress the will. 
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This epitome of the leading events of his life points clearly to 
the character of this letter of the 2d day of April, 1502. It ap- 
pears that the month of April, 1502, was selected by the Admi- 
ral for mating the final disposition of his earthly afFairs. On 
the 1st day of the month, at Seville, in Spain, where he was 
occupied in the business of his last expedition, he executes his 
will, the most solemn record of humanity, and therein speaks 
with affection of his own distant\and native Genoa. During the 
month of March, he had given diligence to have all the charters, 
warrants and grants, from the crown and others to him, accu- 
rately copied, authenticated by a public notary, and sent by the 
trusty hand of intimate friendship, to bis son, Don Diego, at Ge- 
noa, there to be carefully deposited and preserved. After thus 
honoring his native city, by its selection as the depository of his 
most valuable muniments of title, he seeks to confer a more sub- 
stantial favor upon his fellow-citizens. To diminish the burthen 
of the taxes upon food, which bore heavily on the poor, he, by 
this letter, voluntarily yields up to the city one tenth of all the 
revenues he derived from this source ; and entrusts his son, Don 
Diego, with the honorable office of executing his plan of benefi- 
cence. The letter is therefore tesiatnentwym its character; and 
■was more efficient than if he had included it in his will, which 
became the prey of the avarice of litigants. 

It is addressed, like the others, to Signer Nicolo Oderigo, his 
intimate friend ; an accomplished fellow- citizen of Genoa, who 
was one of its Senators, and had been honored by its embassy 
to the Court of Spain, then the first power of the world. 

Mr. Irving, in the second volume of his History of Columbus, 
alludes generally to this subject; states the fact that Columbus 
sent two letters to the Bank of St. George, assigning to it the 
one-tenth of his revenues, to be employed in diminishing the 
duties on com and other provisions, but docs not furnish any 
copies of the autograph letters of the Admiral or the Bank, nor 
any additional information.* A very material confirmation has 
however, been furnished me, 

• I am informed by Mr. Irving, that he has not visited Genoa, since the dis- 
covery of these relics of Columbus, and therefore has had no opportunity of per- 
sonal inspection. 
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In Niles's National Register for June 15t!i, 1839, it is stated, 
on the authority of the New York Gazette, Lhat Captain Baker, 
of the Baltimore Brig Helen McLeod, recently arrived from 
Genoa, had furnished to tie Editor of the Gazette a translation 
of an autograph letter from the great discoverer of our Conti- 
nent, which translation had been given to Captain Baker by 
Mr. Robert Campbell, who at that period was United States 
Consul at Genoa. This letter is dated 2d April, 1502, 
addressed to the Bank of St. George, at Genoa. The Editor 
remarks that it will be perused with interest as an original 
from Christopher Columbus, never before published, and appends 
(withoutj however, giving the Italian) a very fair rendering 
into English of the identical letter, which I have translated and 
inserted as No. 4 in the Appendix to this paper. As evidence 
from an independent source and high character, this additional 
testimony of the authenticity of the autograph is entitled to 
great weight and respect.* 

The letters speak for themselves, their contents require no 
commentary; and least of ail, can the gap of meaning between 
the letters printed by the Decurions of Genoa, be supplied by 
the cool assertion of D. Giovanni Batista Spotomo, in his 
Memoir of Columbus, that the letter of the magistrate of St. 
George refers, and is an answer to the first letter of Columbus, 
bearing date at Seville, March 21st, 1502, which is addressed 
to Nicolo Oderigo, upon a subject entirely distinct. 

It may be pertinent to add that the Bank of St. George at 
Genoa, whose banking house, girt with the Pisan chains, the 
trophy of Genoa's ancient fame, is still a conspicuous monument 
at the side of the Porto franco, arose about A. D. 1400, as a 
means of providing the Republic with funds to repel the aggres- 
sions of the exiled nobles, who then in great force threatened 
its destruction. 

The Republic pledged the whole revenues of the state, to a 
company of merchants, called the Compera or Banco di San 

• Mr. Roliert Campbell was in office as United States Consul at Genoa, in Sep- 
tember, 1839. See U. S. Official Register for 1839, p. 11. 
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GeorgiD, for the payment of the advances of money required by 
the exigencies of the State. The bank was for loans and 
deposits. Its transactions were on a grand scale; many of the 
European States, and Spain in particular, were its debtors, and 
its income exceeded ten millions of French livres. The admin- 
istration of its concerns was committed to eight directors, and 
it had jurisdiction over its own officers. The product of the 
imposts, pledged by the State to the Bank, for the payment of 
its loan and interest, when inadequate, was constantly increased. 

At the time of its failure, its rents amounting to 3,400,000 
Genoese Lire, ,or about seven hundred thousand dollars, the 
property of its creditors was transferred to the account books of 
France. 

The Bank had all the nature and powers of the English East 
India Company, being both a financial and trading corporation. 
Its colonial administration and power extended to the Crimea, 
Asia Minor, and over the Island of Corsica. 

This g^eat engine of the State, was managed with power 
and integrity; its bills continued current throughout Europe, 
until French Vandalism overran the territory of the Republic 
and seized on Corsica; until the year 1750, when the Bank 
failed; the artery of life to Genoa ceased to furnish aliment 
when the other powers of the venerable Republic were de- 
stroyed. 

The interest of the subject is my excuse for the length of this 
paper, whose conclusion I now form by copies of the three 
letters of Columbus, and of the letter of the Magistrate of St. 
George to the Admiral. 
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APPENDIX. 

No. 1 
"To THE Ambassador Sigkor Nicolo Oderigo." 
"Sir: 

" It is impossible to describe the solicitude which 
your departure has caused among us. I gave the book of my 
Privileges to Signor Freo. di Rivajolo, in order that he might 
forward it to you, along with a copy of the missive letters. I 
heg of you as a particular favor, to write to Don Diego, to ac- 
knowledge their receipt, and to mention where they are depo- 
sited. Another copy shall be furnished and sent to you, in the 
same manner, and by the said Sig. Franco. You will find 
another letter in it, in which their highnesses have promised to 
give me all that belongs to me, and to put Don Diego in posses- 
sion of it, as you will see. I am writing to Signor Gian Luigi, 
and to the Signora Caterina, and the letter wHl accompany this. 
I shall depart, in the name of the Holy Trinity, with the first 
favorable weather, with a considerable equipment. If Girolamo 
di Santo Stephano comes, he must wait for me, and not entangle 
himself with any one, for they will get from him whatever they 
can, and then leave him in the lurch. Let him come here, and 
he will be received by the king and queen until I arrive. 
" May our Lord have you in his holy keeping. 
" March 21, 1502, in Seville. 

"At your commands, 

S. 
S. A. S 
X. M. Y. 
X^, FERENS."* 

' It may explain this peculiar signature, which is so indicative of the fashion of 
hia age, to add, what I believe cornea originally from his son Ferdinand's Life of 
the Admiral ; that Columbus, always, when trying his pen, before writing, wrote 
these words: 

Sit nobis in via." 
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No. 2. 

" To THE MOST LEARNED DoCTOB NiCOLO OdERIGO. 

^^ Learned Sir: 

" "When I set off upon the voyage from 
which I have just returned, I spoke to you fully : I have no 
doubt you retained a complete recollection of every thing. I 
expected upon my arrival to have found here letters, and possi- 
bly a confidential person from you. At that time I likewise gave 
to Francesco di Rivarolo, a book of copies of my letters, and 
another of my Privileges, in a bag of colored Spanish leather, 
with a silver lock, and two letters for the Bank of St. George, to 
which I assigned the tenth of my revenues, in diminution of the 
duties upon com and other provisions. No acknowledgment of 
all this has reached me. Sig, Francesco tells me that all ar- 
rived there in safety. If so, it was uncourteous in those gentle- 
men of St. George not to have favored me with an answer, nor 
have they thereby improved their affairs ; which gives me cause 
to say, that whoever serves the public, serves nobody. I gave 
another book of my Privileges, like the above, in Cadiz, to 
Franco Cattaneo, the bearer of this, in order that he might like- 
wise forward it to you ; and that both of them might be placed 
in security wherever you thought proper. Just before my de- 
parture, I received a letter from the king and queen, my lords ; 
a copy of which you will find there. You will see that it came 
very opportunely ; nevertheless, Don Diego was not put in pos- 
session, as had been there promised. 

" While I was in the Indies, I wrote to their highnesses an 
account of my voyage, by three or four opportunities; one of 
my letters having come back to my hands, I send it to you in- 
closed in this, with the supplement of my voyage in another 
letter, in order that you may give it to Signer Gian Luigi, with 
the other of advice ; to whom 1 write that you will be the reader 
and interpreter of it. I would wish to have ostensible letters, 
speaking cautiously of the matter in which we are engaged. I 
arrived here very unwell, just before the queen, my mistress, 
died, (who is now with God,) without my seeing her. Till now 
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I cannot say how my affairs will finish, i believe her highness 
has provided well for them in her last will ; and the king, my 
master, is very well disposed. Franco Cattaneo will explain 
tlie rest more minutely to you. 

" May our Lord preserve you in his care. 

Seville, 27th December, 1504. 

S. 
"The Admiral of the Ocean, Viceroy, S. A, S. 

and Governor General of Uic Indies, &c." X, M. Y. 

Xf> FERENS. 



Copy of a Letter written by the magistrate of St. George's to 
Columbus. 
"III. Vir, et clarissime, amantissimequc 
Concivis, et Domine memorandisseme. 
"The distinguished Juris Consult, Messer Nicolo di Oderigo, 
on his return from the embassy to which he was appointed from 
our illustrious Republic, to the most excellent and glorious 
monarch, (of Spain,) delivered mc a letter from your Excel- 
lency, which gave me singular pleasure, from the affectionate 
regard, so conformable to your disposition, which your Excel- 
lency therein exhibited towards your native country, to which 
you have shown most singular love and charity, in wishing it 
to be partakers of the favors which it has pleased Divine 
Providence to bestow upon your Excellency. Your aforesaid 
country and people must feel what singular profit and advan- 
tages they will derive from the orders you have given to Don 
Diego, your son, that the tenth of your annual revenues should 
be paid to this city, in diminution of the duties on com, wine 
and other provisions. Nothing could be more charitable, nor 
more memorable than this, or will tend more to the remem- 
brance of your glory, which, in other respects, is as great and 
extraordinary, as according to history, any man in the world 
has ever acquired, having by your own perseverance, energy and 
prudence discovered so large a portion of this earth and globe of 
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the lower world, which for so many centuries past had remained 
unknown to the people of thatwhich we inhabit. Eutthis great 
exercise of your extraordinary glory, is in truth much more 
memorable and complete, as proceeding from the humanity and 
benignity which it proves you possess towards the country of 
yonr birth, on which account we praise, as it deserves, your 
disposition, and pray to God to preserve you many years. We 
shall always bear that affection towards your most illustrious son, 
Don Diego, which he is entitled to, as being your son, and from 
the splendor and glory of your actions of which this our common 
country is proud of having its part. To Don Diego we have 
expressed by letter, as we now do to your ExceOency, our 
readiness to do everything in our power for the honor and 
advantage of your illustrious family. The above mentioned 
Messer Nicolo has related to us many things respecting your 
Favors and Privileges, of which he has brought copies here, 
with which we were much gratified, and return you everlasting 
thanks for those of which you had made us partakers. 
"From Genoa, the 8th of December, MDII." 
Here ends the publication by the Decurions of Genoa, in 
1823. The following is a copy of the letter in the original Ital- 
ian, and translation obtained by myself from the same deposi- 
tory, in Genoa, January 19, 1848. 



No. 4. 

AlLI MOLTO NOBILI SiGKORI 

DEL MOLTO MAGNIFICO UFFICIO 
DI S. GlOEGIO 

A Genova. 

Al di deniro 

Molto nobili Signori: 

Benche il corpo cammini qua, il cuore sta !i da continuo. 
Nostro Signore mi 'ha fatto la maggior, chc dopo David abbia 
fatto a nessuno. Le cose deUa mia impresa, g\k risplend&no, e 
piu risplenderebbero, se la oscuritd del Governo non ]e coprisse. 
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10 torno alle Indie, in nome della Santissima Triniti, per tor- 
nare subito ; e perche, lo son mortale, lascio, a D. Diego, mio 
figlio, che di tutta la rendita, vi corresponda corti, per i! decimo 
del totale, di essa, ogni anno, per sempre, in sconto, del pro- 
dotto, del grano, e vino, edaltre vettovaglie commestibile. 
Se questo decimo sard molto, ricevetelo, e se no, ricevete la 
volonta che io tengo. Vi prego, per grazia, clie tengniate 
riccomandato questo mio figlio. Messer Nicolo Oderigo sa 
dei fatti miei pin che io stesso, e lui ho mandato la copia dei 
miei privilegii, e carte ; perche !i pongo in buona guardii, avrei 
piacere, che li vedreste. 

11 Re e la Regina, miei Signori, mi vogliono onora pifi che 
mai. La San. Trin. guardi le vostre nobili persone, e accresca 
in molto magnifico uffizio. 

Fatto in SevigUa le 2 di Aprile 1502. 

L'Ammiraglio Maggure del Mare Oceano, e Vice Re, e 
Governatore Generate delle Isole, e della Terra Ferma, del 
Asia, e deUe Indie, del Re, e della Regina, miei Signori, e suo 
Capitano Generale del Mare, e del suo Consiglio. 
S. 
S. A. S. 
X. M. Y. 
Xf« FERENS. 
Supplex. 
Servus. AStissimi Salvatoris. 
Xristi, MariK. Josephi. 
Chris to Ferens. 

Translation. 

to the most noble gentlemen of the illustrious bank 

OF St. George at Genoa. 
To the within 

Most noble Gentlemen : 
Although the body travels hither, the heart remains with you 
for ever. Our Lord hath shown me greater grace than after 
David hath he shown to any one. The affairs of my enterprise 
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are now resplendent, and will be more so, if the darkness of 
the government shall not oyerwhelm them. 

I go again to the Indies, in the name of the Most Holy 
Trinity, to return speedily : and forasmuch as I am mortal, I 
leave in charge to Don Diego my son, that annually, for ever, 
he shall account to you for the one-tenth of all my Income, in 
order to reduce the taxes on corn, wine and other provisions. 
If this Tenth shall be considerable, accept it ; and if not, ac- 
cept the regard I entertain for you. I solicit your gracious 
consideration for my son. Signor Nicolo Oderigo, knowing of 
my affairs more than I do myself, I have sent him the copy of 
my Privileges and Charters; and as I thus place them in good 
guardianship, have the kindness to examine, when you see 
them. 

The King and Queen, my Lords, treat me with more favor 
daily than ever. May the Most Holy Trinity safely keep your 
noble persons, and magnify you in your illustrious office. 

Done at Seville, the 2d of April, 1502. 

The High admiral of the Oceanic Sea, and Vice Roy and 
Governor General of the Islands, and of the Terra Ferma, of 
Asia, and of the Indies, of the King and Queen, my Lords, 
and their Captain GEeneral of the Sea, and of their Council. 
S. 
S. A. S. 
X. M. Y. 
Xp. FERENS. 

EXPLANATION OF THIS SIGNATURE. 

Supplex. 

Servus. Altissimi Salvatoris. 

Xristi. Mariie, Josephi. 

Chris to Fcrens. 

The Suppliant 

Servant of the Most High Saviour 

Christ, of Mary, of Joseph 

Christo Ferens or 

Christopher. 
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MARTIN BEHAIM AND HIS GLOBE, 

AT NUREMBERGH. 



I TRUST that I may be allowed in connection with the 
Memorials of Columbus, to add a brief detail and description of 
a memento of his age, at Nilrembergh in Bavaria; which during 
my stay at that interesting city, by the courtesy of resident 
friends, on the thirteenth day of September, 1847, it was my 
good fortune to visit and inspect. I allude to the celebrated 
Terrestrial Globe there, made by Martin Behaim, a native of 
that ancient imperial city; a most eminent navigator and dis- 
coverer, constructed by him in August, 1492, and left with his 
family there, with whose descendants in their ancient mansion, 
it still remains. 

Apart from its originality and antiquity, it has attained a 
greater interest; having through misrepresentation, been made 
the prominent material for controversial detraction of the fame 
of Columbus. In this brief and unassuming paper, I purpose 
succinctly to detail the information afforded by others, of the 
personal history of the maker of this globe, Martin Behaim ; 
and a few extracts from the controversial authors, so far as may 
be useful, in showing the importance of concluding with a sim- 
ple and truthful description of this globe by an eye witness. 

This spirit of detraction survived in 1786, when in April, 
M. Otto, a French gentleman, then residing in the city of 
New York, addressed to Dr. Franklin his able ajid ingenious 
"Memoir on the Discovery of America," in which the claims 
of Behaim to priority of discovery are presented with as much 
force as they are susceptible of. In my extracts from the 
memoir, it will be perceived that the statements of M. Otto, in 
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his loose description of Uie globe, are contrary to the fact, and 
show that he, like otiier writers on this subject, has failed to 
examine the globe itself, although it is one of his chief argu- 
ments. But all mementos of a man of science and practical 
navigator, eminent for his own discoveries, and for the intimate 
friendship of Columbus, kindred in spirit and pursuit, cannot 
fail, however presented, to secure an abiding interest, 

His name is variously given, Behain, Behem, Boehm, Behen 
and Behenira, but the name now of the family at Niirembergh is 
written "Behaim," 

Martin Behaim was born at Niirembergh, in Bavaria, about 
A. D. 1430, and died at Lisbon, A. D. 1506, the same year as 
his great cotemporary Columbus. His ancestors wcie of an 
ancient and honorable family of Niirembergh. llis genms and 
education were early inclined to diligent study of the master 
subject of that age, geography, which, after the Crusades, had 
opened the treasures of the east to the enterprise of awakenmg 
Europe, for whieh oriental commerce, his own native Nurem- 
bergh, was, untd the passage of the Cape of Good Hope, in 1497, 
one of the chief marts, became a subject of increased attraction, 
by tbe marvellous histories of Marco Polo, Sir John Mandevdle 
and other travellers of the preceding age. About the year 
1481, he is supposed to have entered the service of King 
Alphonso V. of Portugal; no douTjt attracted thither by the 
fame of the then late Prince Henry's munificent patronage, and 
the discoveries of the Portuguese, who had in 1471, crossed the 
Equator in their voyages of discovery on the Coast of Africa. 
Appointed by John H. the successor of Alphonso, to the 
Council or Department for the Improvement of the Art of Navi- 
gation, he is, by some authors, alleged then to have invented or 
at least to have introduced the Astrolabe, the forerunner of the 
Sextant, into nautical use. Without discussing his title to the 
discovery of the Island of Fayal in 1460, in the service of 
Isabella, Regent of Burgundy and Flanders, from whom he is 
said to have obtained a grant of the Island, a matter of some 
question ; it is more material to state that as Cosmographer for 
the King, in 1484, he accompanied Diego Cano, on his voyage. 
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which discovered the Western Coast of Africa, as far as the 
Coast of Congo, and for his eminent service was, on his return 
in 1485, knighted by the King John II.; the ruling policy of 
whose reign was to extend the area of discovery, and by her 
newly acquired colonies, to elevate Portugal to a great commer- 
cial power, and fitting rival to Genoa and Venice. During this 
voyage, Behaim is alleged by several authorities to have ex- 
tended his course to the great South Western Sea, discovered 
and followed the Coast of Brazil, Patagonia and the Straits 
through which Magellan, whose name it bears, in 1519, passed 
to the Pacific, in his memorable voyage, the first circumnaviga- 
tion of the Globe. 

As a curious subject, it may be worth while to state such 
evidence as is urged ; prefacing that his own Globe is the best 
refutation of a claim, which reaches us mainly from German 
AutJiors, and was unheard of in Portugal, where Behaim long 
lived, and was so widely known and honored; and is therefore 
only capable of affording entertainment to the student of his age. 
The chroniclers of Nilrembergh, anxious to add new laurels 
to their already distinguished fellow burgher, speak from the 
archives of that ancient city, that "Martin Bchem, traversing 
the Atlantic Ocean for several years, examined the American 
Islands, and discovered the Strait, which bears the name of 
Magellan, before either Cfhristopher Columbus, or Magellan 
sailed those seas, and mathematically delineated on a geographi- 
cal chart for the King of Lusitania, the situation of the Coast 
around every part of that famous andi-enowned Strait." Ap- 
parently this record must have been written after the year 1519; 
the epoch of Magellan's voyage. It is asserted, that tJie archives 
of Nilrembergh contain letters from Behaim, dated in 1486, 
confirming this record; but it is at least singular that they have 
never yet seen the light. To show that this story loses nothing 
in its German progress but 

" Vires acquirif eundo," 

allow me to add a few more of the alleged authorities. Hart- 
man Schedei, a chronicler of Nurembergh, writing about the 
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time of Behaiin, after describing the outfit of the celebrated ex- 
pedition in 1484, by John 11., under Behaim and Diego Cano, 
for discovery on the West Coast of Africa, already mentioned, 
says of Behaim, that he "was a man very well acquainted with 
the situation of the globe ; blessed with a constitution able to 
bear the fetigues of the sea, and who by actual experiments and 
long sailing, had made himself perfect master of the longitudes 
and latitudes of Ptolemy in the West. These two," (Behaim 
and Cano,) "by the boun^of heaven, coasting along the South- 
ern Ocean, and having crossed the Equator, got into the other 
hemisphere; where, facing to the Eastward, their shadows pro- 
jected towards the South, and right hand. Thus by their indus- 
try, they may be said to have opened to us another world, 
hitherto unknown, and for many years attempted by none but 
the Genoese, and by them in vain." 

This assertion of the chronicler, who might with his learned 
tomes well sleep in his native dust; has, we are toid, been 
quoted and enlarged beyond his limits, which must be confessed 
are somewhat vague, by two famous men of their time: Eneas 
Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II., and Cellarins, but neither 
show any wish to verify their oracles. With them, the case on 
authorities, set up to mantain Behaim's priority of discovery of 
America, closes. Is it not a little singular, that such a claim 
should have survived tOl the close of the last century.'' 

Another theory, the natural sequent of the former, and gathered 
about the memory of Behaim, cobweb-like, will, by your per- 
mission, detain us a mordent, hefore passing to the conclusion 
of the whole matter, — the description of Behaim's Terrestrial 
Globe in NUrembergh. A once celebrated astronomer, Riccioli, 
an Italian, who surely might be presumed to have possessed 
better means of knowledge, is brought into the field to say that 
"Christopher Columbus never thought of an expedition to the 
West Indies until some time before, while in the Island of Ma- 
deira, where amusing himself in forming and delineating geo- 
graphical charts, he obtained information from Martin Boehm, 
or as the Spaniards say, from Alphonsus Sanchez de Huelva," 
(the father-in-law of Behaim,) "a pilot, who by mere chance 
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had fallen in with tlie island afterward called Dominica," and 
"let Boehm and Columbus have each their praise, they were 
both excellent navigators ; but Columbus would never have 
thought of his expedition to America had not Bochm gone there 
before him. His name is not so much celebrated as that of 
Colnmbus, Americus or Magellan, although he is superior to 
them aU." 

It is also frequently asserted, with indeed some show of pro- 
bability, that Magellan made great use of the practical and sci- 
entific knowledge and charts of Behaim: some say, that when 
Magellan, in 1519, in the audience chamber of Emanuel, king 
of Portugal, proposed his grand idea of voyaging westerly to 
the Indies of the east, by which in his memorable voyage he so 
signally accomplished the hopes of Columbus and his age, he 
there saw a chart of the coasts of America, drawn by Behaim, 
which at once made plain his path before him; and others say 
that Magellan carried either these charts, or this very terrestrial 
globe with him as his companion. It is enough to say that our 
sequel will show that this globe would not have been of much 
service to MageOan. 

In 1486, Martin Behaim married, at the island of Fayal, the 
daughter of Alphonsus Sanchez de Huelva, (the name is some- 
times given as Job de Huerta) of that island, likewise eminent 
as an experienced navigator. Christopher Columbus had pre- 
viously married the daughter of Bartholomew Palestrello, of the 
island of Madeira, where Columbus spent much time in study 
and preparation of charts ; and all authorities agree that from the 
year 1486 tiE the year 1489, these two eminent men, Columbus 
and Behaim, of kindred tastes and pursuits, were in intimate in- 
tercourse and friendship ; but no evidence other than the above 
quoted assertions of chroniclers exists, of what aid if any, that 
Martin Behaim during this period rendered to the tlieory of 
Columbus. 

In 1491 Behaim returned home to Niirembergh; and there, at 
the request of the principal magistrates of the city, he com- 
menced, and in August, 1492, completed his celebrated terres- 
trial globe. 
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111 1493 he returned to Portugal and Fayal, and after one 
short and adventurous voyage, died in Lisbon, in 1506, I will 
close my extracts with but two sentences from the memoir of M, 
Otto. Speaking of his having made his terrestrial globe, he says : 
" The track of his discoveries may there be seen under the name 
of ' Western Lands,' and from their situation it cannot be 
doubted that they are the present coasts of Brazil, and the envi- 
rons of the Straits of Magellan. This globe was made in the 
same year, that Columbus set out on his expedition, from whence 
it is not possible that Behaim could have profited by the works 
of this navigator, who besides went a much more northerly 
course." 

This prefatory summary of his life, and the theories that have 
been attached to his fame, will find its best apology for a length 
which may seem tedious, in the interest which it may throw 
about the final and chief monument of his life, — his terrestrial 
globe. No other person has, as far as I am informed, given in 
print a description of this globe : and it is much to be regretted 
that Mr. Irving did not close his digest of the chief events in the 
life of " Martin Behem," in the Appendix to the 3d volume of 
his history of Columbus, by something more than a mere aUu- 
sion, arising probably from his lack of opportunity of inspection.* 
It may well happen that the Augsburg rail road may bring 
many a traveller to quiet Niirembergh, whose appreciation would 
be highly gratified by a sight of the globe; but it is not in the 
catalogue of the lions of the town, which the valet is prepared to 
show the travelJer ; who, unless favored by personal friends resi- 
dent there, may very likely depart from Niirembergh, without 
even the knowledge of its existence and preservation. 

In the New York Literary World for the twenty-second day of 
January, 1848, 1 find an article entitled " Nurembergh ;" whose 
preparation, beguiled some weary hours of my quarantine at 
Malta, in the previous November; containing a sketch of the pre- 
sent state and appearance of that city, and among other matters 
a description of Behaim's terrestrial globe. 

• I am in this favored by the confirmation of Mr. Irving himaeif, that he had 
never visited Naremhergh, or seen this globe. 

4 
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I ask your permission, to extract therefrom such brief state- 
ment of fects as may be material to our present purpose. 

"There is one other object of interest which is worth notice, 
before bidding adieu to Nurembergh. The family of Behaim 
here, possess a globe made by theu- ancestor, Martin Bcbaim, 
in the year 1492, while Columbus was yet at sea. It is in the 
mansion adjoining the Lindaucr gallery. It is said to be the 
earliest in existence ; and tradition says that its artist was an 
early patron, by his wealth and influence of the enterprise of Co- 
lumbus. It is in perfect preservation, although dingy enough 
by the lapse of centuries. About two feet in diameter, it is 
suspended in a brass circle marked with the courses of the 
winds, with the names, and after the notions of classical geo- 
graphers. The Equinoctial and Zodiac are defined, but there 
is an utter absence of latitude and longitude, America, North 
or South, is not there; the ocean flows over that side of the 
earth which afterwards belonged to the Western World; and 
the fancy of the artist has depicted some whales spouting in the 
locality of the United States; and some Spanish Caravals are 
sailing in unknown directions over Mexico. A few mermaids 
are combing their locks somewhere near modern Greenland, and 
in old German, he has inscribed underneath, the intelligence 
that many of these peculiar animals are to be met with there- 
abouts. The configuration of Europe is certainly singular; a 
certain wavy hue answers for all coasts ; England is about the 
sizeof Malta; Germany of modem Russia; Spain about double 
the size of France , the Meditei canean dwindles to a small lake ; 
a vast region piotiudes mto the sea beyond the Indies, and is 
described as the domam of the famous Kaiser Prester John, in 
the words, 'hier wohnt der sehr beiuhmter Kaiser Prester 
Johan.' The Antilles are small obscme islands, near the west 
coast of Africa. The Red Sea is a huge ocean, colored red; 
and Palestine is of the size of modern Turkey. The geographer 
evidently proportions the counhies according to their relative 
importance. The whole surface is studded with droll figures, 
as specimens of the inhabitants, productions and distinctive fea- 
tures of the countries, with continual inscriptions in German, of 
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their names, character, discovery, etc. ; forming a diligent ab- 
stract of the ■works of the travellers and geographers whose 
names are quoted as authorities, and thus giving a very com- 
plete idea and resume of the state of geographical knowledge of 
the time. 

"This rarity, although amusing enough to us, is evidently 
the work of a man of much reading; and it certainly has an 
additional interest as showing the state of geographical know- 
ledge existing in Europe at that period, when the great dis- 
coverer of a Western World had at last set forth on the voyage 
of achievement of the long settled purposes and convictions of 
his mind. Looking at this relic, one readily sees what vast 
obstacles were in his path ; the causes of the deeply settled un- 
belief which met him on every appeal for assistance to his 
project, and how strangely it must have sounded to their ears, 
when he reasoned of the actual existence of a mighty continent 
in that waste of waters, which their fancy peopled with mer- 
maids and other denizens of the deep. The Globe bears the 
autograph of the maker, and the date of its construction or 
completion, August, 1492, and is of course above all price to 
the family who still possess it. A few years since the French 
Academy of Sciences, caused a beautiful fac-simile in papier 
mache to be made of it, and one of the copies was presented to 
the family. The two globes stand together, and are open to 
examination of any one on application to the family." 

In conclusion, I may be pardoned for adding a few words — 
a mere historic glimpse of Behaim's native city — Ncirembergh ; 
being an extract from the same review article, in a notice of 
the antiquity of families there. 

The princes of Niirembergh were a burgher aristocracy in 
their origin; wealthy merchants, who either for a timely loan, 
or for some equally important ministry to the necessities of the 
great lord or neighboring kings, were raised to the rank of the 
noblesse, and the chronicles of the city are filled with records of 
numerous charters of freedoms and privileges of commerce 
granted to the city itself on simdar considerations. The oldest 
of such charters stdl existing in the city archives, dated in 
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twelve hundred and nineteen,* tlie gift or concession of the 
Emperor Frederick II,, creates it a free city of the Empire, 
exempting it from taxes or service to other feudal lords, pro- 
viding imperial courts of justice, and endowing it with rights of 
markets, fairs, coinage and many other commercial privileges, 
With this and many other similar and subsequent charters, the 
city grew rich and prosperous, its artisans were famous, its 
markets crowded with their own fabrics, and with the luxuries 
of the East; for according to its chronicles, the North and West 
of Europe were suppbed by the merchant princes of Niirem- 
bergh. Instead of being as now a comparatively inferior city 
of some forty thousand inhabitants, its archives tell us of the 
days when a great portion of the commerce of Northern Europe 
and the Indian trade were in its hands ; when there were more 
than one hundred thousand busy citizens here, when the mer- 
chants of Northern and Central Europe came in great numbers 
to its fairs and markets, and its burgher noblesse were the 
friends and equals of princes. All this has long since changed. 
The discovery of the passage of the Cape of Good Hope 
naturally diverted a Jarge portion of its commerce, and it fell 
into a decline ,from which it has not yet fully recovered. So 
when the stranger now walks its quiet streets, he must in a 
great degree, content himself with the vestiges of its past great- 
ness and its departed commercial pre-eminence, though he must 
feel a certain sadness in seeing the immortal arts of DUrer, 
Visscher and Kraft, degenerated in the hands of their modern 
successors, to the manufecture of German toys, and to find the 
once northern Venice now-a-days famous mainly for bijouterie. 

•This date is but fifteen years after the capture, plunder and occupation of 
ConstantinopJe, by the Fourth Crusade. Its diadem was given to Baldwin, 
Count of Flanders, Henry II., and their successors, till A. D. 1260, when the 
Greek Empire was for a brief period restored. The Fourth Crusade as is well 
known, opened the wealth of the East to Europe, and its treasures we are told, 
began even then to ascend the Danube ; whose waters have within the last thirty 
years, by the enterprise of the Hungarian Count Sczecheny, again became the 
pathway of oriental commerce, with Vienna and Western Europe. 
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ATEARLY three hundred and sixty years have passed since 
±\ this Western World was revealed to mankind by the dis- 
covery of Columbus, and tliough three centuries and a half 
afford ample time for the doing of many deeds, yet scarcely a 
year elapses without adding some new maivel to the influence 
of America upon the progressive civilization and comfort of the 
human race. 

If we look on the map, at the portion of this Continent 
occupied by us at present, we ate amazed at the vast expan- 
sion of our territorial limits within much less than one-third of 
diis time. In the middle of the last century the British do- 
minions in America were but a fringe upon the Atlantic shores. 
Beginning in the Bay of Fiindy their oulhne ran 60uth-we8^ 
wardly skirting the eastern shore of Lake Ontario, until it 
touched the northern spurs of the'ADeghanies, and then, descend- 
ing along the slopes of those mountains, it struck the northern- 
most angle of Florida, and finally terminated on the Atlantic at 
the mouth of the Alajamaha. The average breadth of this 
scant region was not more than five degrees. West and north- 
west lay tlie vast primeval forests, the gigantic lakes and rivers, 
claimed by the French as Canada and the Province of Louisi- 
ana; while south, on the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic, 
stretched the romantic shores of Florida, under the dominion of 
Spain. It vms not until the epoch of the Indian troitbles, of 
which I am about to speak, ajid on the eve of our Revolution- 
ary war, that the Ohio became the recognized boundary be- 
tween the White and the Red man; and he who now entering 
2 
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one of those floating palaces of the western waters at Browns- 
I illixiimil ilinii|iiiiiliiM the Ohio to the Mississippi, and the Miesia- 
sippi to the Gulf, can hardly believe that wilhin less than eighty- 
years, the whole of this magnificent region, where the progi'ess 
of trade has not effaced all traces of romantic nature, was still a 
dreary and dangerous wilderness, tenanted alone by the wild 
beast, or by human beings almost as savage. There are men 
still living who recollect the legends of Indian warfare or foray 
in Maryland, Pennsylvania, or Vii^nia, and can recount the 
escape or the death of some ancestor by the tomahawk and scalp- 
ing knife. There are those amongst us, too, whose hair is still 
unsilvered, who may remember their sport as boys in watching 
the straggling Indiana, — half beggars, half bandits, — who every 
winter thronged our streets, but whose only use of the bow and 
the anow was to win (he pennies we ventured in order to test 
the sureness of their aim. 

But where, even now, is the "Far West," which m those 
days was spoken of as somethii^ mysteriously indefinite, — as 
something denoting perils of journey and Indian cruelly? It was 
then that we had still temtorial boundaiies to settle with Britain, 
and titles as well as rights to adjust with stubborn tribes. It 
was then that the far-seeing and comprehensive merchant, laid 
the foundation of his wealth, by tracking the beaver in its wild- 
est haunts in Oregon, It was then thai California was remem- 
bered as a field of romantic Missionary labor, cherished under 
Mexican Viceroys, but as a land of abandoned enterprize. It was 
then that our young and restless spirits sought the valleys of the 
Ohio and Mississippi as homes which were beginning to be fully 
redeemed from the hunter and the savage. That was llie Far 
West of those days. But now, strange namfs salute our ears, 
sounding no more of Indian conqtiests, but commemoralive 
monuments as long as language shall last of victories over civil- 
ized men. We have abandoned an Indian nomenclature and 
adopted the calendar of Christian saints. Santa Fe, the Rio 
Bravo del Norte, — the Colorado of the West,— (he Pecos, — the 
Gila, — the Valleys of San Juan, and Santa Clara, — the Plains 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, and the upland Vale at 
the foot of Mount Shasd; — the Great Basin, around whose 
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saline waters the Mormon enthusiasts have nestled, seeking 
refuge among the savages from the bigoted persecutions of civil- 
izaljon; — Monterey, — San Francisco,— San Diego, — Chrysop- 
olee or the Golden Gates,^and last of all, the Paciflc, itself, for 
an acknowledged boundary, and the Isthmus for a highway! 
There is, no longer, a "Far West." States, now planting on 
the brink of the Pacific and washed by its surge, curb, in that 
direction, the utmost possible limit of our dominion. Gold, in 
apparently inexhaustible quantiljes, has magnetically attracted 
an immense population in the brief space of three years. The 
first great experiment of planting the Anglo-Saxon race on the 
Pacific, facing the Indies with a clear and short highway in 
front, is no longer a problem to be solved. The tide of emigi^a- 
tion sets no more exclusively from East to West, but rapidly 
ebbs and sm^es backward, as China, Hindustan, the AustmUan 
colonies, the Pacific Islands, the Chilian, Peruvian, and Mexi- 
can states, pour their motley crowds of eager immigi-anla along 
the whole coast from the Gila to the Columbia. The icy tops 
of the Siena Nevada are passed, and ihe Great upland Basin of 
Utah becomes the thoroughfare of tradera, pilgrims, and car- 
avans from the far East. Through the wilderness to Santa Fe, 
and thence along the Southern passes of the mountains, other 
crowds press each other, to and fro, on the path of the modem 
Ophir. And thus, in the prepress of a few brief yeai^, the 
swollen tides of humanity bursting the barriers of the Allegha- 
nies from the East, and of the Nevada from the West, must at 
last meet and mingle in Ihe great Valley of the Missisisippi 
which is destined to become the central mart of our mighty 
Union. 

In God's genial providence of graduaOy opening the resources 
of tills world for the progress of mankind there is the most 
perfect accommodation to the enlarging wants and capacities of 
OUT race. Every thing is not disclosed at once. The good, 
the desirable, the necessary, are hidden away in the earth's 
secret places, and the task of laborious enterprize is imposed on 
man for their discovery and useful preparation. Yet, marvellous 
as are the modern developments of industry, of science, and, 
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sometimes even, of apparent chance, there is no exhaustion in 
these resources, for new means of success seem to keep conslant 
pace with each new labor and enterprize. Our Beneficent 
Parent works out hia wonderful schemes by human agents, not 
by miracles. Humanity, with all its virtues and all its sins, is 
chained with the noble task of free development, and thus the 
results become the work of man and are made the trials and 
tests te si responsibility. 

The Old World became crowded, and space was required in 
which the cramped and burdened millions might find room for 
industry and independence,— and a New Continent was suddenly 
disclosed for their occupation. The old political systems of 
Europe and of the Eastern nations decayed in consequence of 
the encroachments of individual power made despotic by corrup- 
tion or force, — and a vhgin counlry was forthwith opened as a 
refuge for (he oppressed masses in which the principle of abso- 
lute political and religious freedom might be tried without any 
convulsive effort to cast oif the fetters of feudalism. The labor 
of man, even in this new world began to strip commercial coun- 
tries of their forests or made them too valuable for fuel, — and, 
suddenly, the heart of the earth is found to be veined with min- 
erals which will save the lives of the majestic monarcha who 
shade and shelter the surface. Coat thus becomes the moat 
potent agent in commercial development, for, without it, the 
seas could not be traveled with the rapidity and certainty that 
modem wants exact. The increasing industry and mvenlion of 
the lai^ely augmented populations of various countries, required, 
either a greater amount of capital to represent their productions, 
or a new standard of value for the precious metala already in 
circulation, — and, at once, appaiently by mere accident, an 
adventurer discovered amid the frosts and forests of the Pacific, 
a golden region in which the fabled sands of Pactolus are real- 
ized. At last, even steam itself becomes too slow for mankind, 
and human skill, chainii^ magnetism to its purposes and lacing 
the earth with its whes, embroiders the whole world with the 
electricity of thought. But all these vast storehouses of inven- 
tion, comfort and wealth, are not placed at our doors, in the 
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midst of civilization, ready to be grasped, comprehended or 
used with eqiial ease by the dainty idler or tlie patient worker. 
Far away in distant regions they lie. Far away amid forests 
and perils. Par away in lands which are reached by dreary 
voyages. Far away, — requiring the renewal of hope in des- 
ponding hearts, and renewal of energies in broken men. There 
they lie — long concealed and wisely garnered temptations, — to be 
discovered at the appropriate moment in the world's pri^ess, 
and to lead man thither as the founder of a new field of human 
industry. 

In this genial development of our glohe three classes of per- 
sons have always been needed: — the Discoverer, tlie Conqueror, 
and the Pioneer. 

Emigration is the overflowing of a bitter cup. Men do not 
ordinarily leave their native lands and kindred for the perils of 
the wilderness, or for a country with which they liave no com- 
munity of laws, language, or present interest, unless poverty or 
bad government crowds them into the forest. When the Dis- 
coverer and the Conqueror have found the land and partly 
tamed the savage, the Pioneer advances into their field of relin- 
quished enterprize, and his task partakes, in some degree, of the 
dangers incurred by botli his predecessors. He is always a lover 
and seeker of independence, and generally ptnsues it with a 
laudable desire to improve his lot; yet the perfect exercise of 
this independence sometimes becomes selfishly exclusive. Its 
essence, in our country, is the complete self-reliance of the one 
man or the one family. This sphit of social, political, and 
indiKtrial independence, occasionally becomes wild, hnpatienl 
and uncontrollable. Its mildest exhibition under such circum- 
stances, is in rude maimers or waywai'd lawlessness, which out- 
raged neighborhoods ai^e wont summarily to redress. True 
civilized hberty does not countenance such mockers of justice 
within its pale, and thus there are multitudes who not only go 
voluntarily and wisely into new lands, but other heedless or 
scofiing crowds are scourged by society into the sombre forest. 
Slowly and surely are these elements of new States, gathered, 
pulled, and crystalized around the centres of modem civihzation. 
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Hope, ambition, misery, avarice, advenlure, noble purpose, 
drive off impatient men who will not be satisfied wiih the 
slow, dripping, accretions of wealth in the old communities. 
They require fortune and position by a leap. Independence 
demands space for the gigantic inspirations of its vast lungs, and 
flies headlong to the forest. The wandering woodsman or hunter 
gathers his brothers in armed masses for protection amid this 
chaos of unorganized freedom, and they support each other 
cheerfully in seasons of danger or disease. But the social law 
of humanity vindicates itself against the eager spirit of perfect 
independence. Wherever man who has once either drained or 
sipped the cup of civihzation, is found, there must he be fed 
and clothed, nor does he cease to yearn for the relinquished 
luxuries, amusements, or comforts of the home he abandoned 
beyond the eastern mountains. Wherever man goes, man's 
represenlative, — money,— -pursues him; and secretly he longs 
for the pleasing results of that civihzation which he feigns to 
despise. Thus the Pioneer may be said to bait the forest like a 
trap, for the Trader. Taking up the war with the Indian 
where the Conqueror left it, he at once subdues Ihe soil and the 
savage. The Parmer, at length, plants himself on the land 
that the Ranger wrests from the Indian. The Merchant covere 
with his sails the seas that were scourged by the Pirate. The 
dollar dulls the edge of the bowie knife Where the Pioneer 
treads, the Missionarj followi Element b} element cmhza 
tion drops in. Peace like i coohng shidow follow s the blaze 
of war. Death closes the cireer ot Ihe primeval Forester 
and the law of God vindicating by it? perfect ultimate success 
the merit of Peace who e tiimnphs are the onlj tiue one= 
plants the Trader and the Fanner on his grate and that whah 
was wildly won is quietly ind permanently enjoyed 

Our habitual and peihaps almost iiecessiri devotion to the 
Present in a country where pioperty is so little tnei uied or 
transmitted in families and om piying iii\iety to hiow the 
secrets of the future ha\e made u« too heedlew of the memoiy 
of the Past, Our Kw of historj like oui liw of piopett\ not 
only prevcnls an entail of oui ir umula lon'i 1 lit fhc Pist ind 
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the Present may be said to disinherit the Future, and to leave 
no legacies. Yet I have ventured to hope that it would not 
be uninteresting to Marylandere, if, on this occasion of our 
annual historic festival, I spoke to Ihem of the days that 
are gone, and endeavored^ by a glimpse of our "scant an- 
tiquity," to display the romantic story of some of our own 
people who were amoi^ the first in Lord Baltimore's Province 
to mark the Pioneer progress to the western wilds. Maryland, 
thrust geographically as a wedge between the great Provinces of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, was amoi^ the earhest to furnish 
her quota of haidy foresters, who in then contests with the 
Indian, prepared themselves for the subsequent conflict with 
England in the war of Independence. 

You will recollect that it was only a few yeare after Pon- 
tiac's war that small settlementa of whites had crept westward 
through the defiles of the Alleghanies and along the prin- 
cipal pathsj the northernmost ot which converged at old Fort 
Du Cluesne or Pitt, whilst the soulhernmost led to the fountains 
of the Holston and the Clmch A tow n was laid out on the 
East bank of the Monongahela withm two hundred yards of 
Fort Pitt, and, for seventy imles abo\ e i), a route had been cut 
through the wilderness to "Red-btone Old Fort," near the 
mouth of Dunlap's Creek, now the site of Brownsville, 

About the year 1774, Virginia still claimed by virtue of her 
charter, all the territory between the parallels of 36° 30' and 
39° iff North latitude, from the margin of the Atlanlic due 
West to the Mississippi, and thus enclosed within her assumed 
limit, not only the region which at present is comprised in Ken- 
tucky, but also the Southern half of Illinois, one-fhird of Ohio, 
Eind an extensive part of Western Pennsylvania. SetUements 
had been planted upon most of the eastern branches of the 
Monongahela, the Youghit^eny, and on the small eastern tribu- 
taries of the upper Ohio, for one hundred and twenty miles 
below Pittsburgh, as well as on the sources of the Greenbrier, 
the little Kenhawa and Elk river, West of the Mountains, — 
embracing in these districts, the North- Western counties of Vir- 
ginia and the South- Western of Pennsylvania as at present 
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defined. Pittsburgh was claimed as a frontier town of Virginia, 
while (he southern setflements, on the tributaries of the Monon- 
gahela, were held to belong to the same province. Yet the 
vast region South of the little Kenhawa and Westward thence 
to the Mississippi, with but slight exceptions, was a perfect 
wildeme^ held by savages. The lonely, isolated settlement 
of a few poor, ignomnt French Colonists on llie Wabash and 
Illinois rivers, had, it is true, fallen under British dominion, 
after the peace of Paris, but these immigrants were scarcely 
regarded as British subjects, and were held os outlying foreign 
mOitary colonists, more than a thousand miles in advance of 
civilization, having but httle interest or sympathy with the Pio- 
neers who penetrated the wilderness from Vii^ginia, Pennsylva- 
nia or Maryland. 

The French and Indian Wars and Ihe trne pioneer spirit 
which characterized so many Americans at that day, had sprin- 
kled this region of woods, mountains and rivers, with bold, 
enterprizing woodsmen, traders, huntere, and agriculturists, and 
with lion hearted women who were proper mates for men 
stamped with so much energy and fortitude in the iron mintage 
of border liial. The majority of this enterprizing class was 
hardy and virtuous, though, as in all such frontier communities, 
the honest and daring were followed by miscreants who were 
wilHng either to shelter themselves from law in Ihe wilderness, 
or to encounter the risks of a wild life widiout caiing for ulti- 
mate results. But the pioneer was a liberal and hospitable 
being, for he appreciated the loneliness and discomforts of his 
own perilous lot, and was prompt to ameliorate ihe condition of 
all who ventured beyond the Alleghanies. His hinged and 
ffmciful hunting shirt, which may still be found among the 
mountains of our own Cumberland, — his deer-skin leggins, — 
his gaily embroidered moccasins — his tomahawk and scalpmg- 
kiiife,— his bullet pouch, powder horn, and ready rifle, — made 
up his personal equipments of comfort and defence. He was 
a picturesque being as he was beheld descending the slopes of 
the mountains or relieved against the blue sky or the dark 
shadows of the forest. In his lonely region no mechanics were 
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to be hired; and every Pioneer was obliged to do Ida own woric 
or to possess within his family (he necessary elements of labor 
in the field or at the plough, the loom, and the anvil. Hia gun 
was in constant use against the Indian as well as the bear and 
tlie deer. Yet never was he an migenerous neighbor when a 
new cabin was to be erected for an immignuit, or a crop to be 
gathered for the friend who inhabited his district. The "husk- 
ing match " and the "logrolling" are distinctly recorded among 
the kindly and helping memorials of early settlements, in those 
days, when the genuine ''cabin," made without nails, mortar 
or bricks, was the home of many an ancestry that has given 
rulers to our Uiuon. A common danger cemented these forest 
settlements in a bond of mutual defence and interest. It was 
a life of incessant waiiness or of peril to be encountered, and 
thus, mutual dependence and the fear of the savage, formed 
the best police of the pioneer, for it warned olT wealt and ines- 
olute interlopers and permitted none but the hardy and true to 
abide in the forest. 

Nor were these men so improvident as lo omit strengthening 
themselves, not only by social acts of faith and friendship, but 
by supplying their bands with forts, block houses, and stations, 
consti-ucted of massive Ic^ and slabs, proof against bullets, and 
built around or near- a never-failing spiing. These defences, 
constructed at points easy of access as places of refuge to a 
whole neighborhood of agricidturists or hunters, were perfect 
safe guaids against a foe who had no artilleiy, but were rarely 
tenanted unless at periods of general alaim, or when the Pio- 
neers left (heir fimne in the spring upon the announcement of 
some Indian mui^der in the vicinity. 

These adopted children of the wilderness were, of course, 
not unskilled in wood craft. The stars, the sim, the bark of 
trees were their giudes. The weather informed (he setder 
whether he was to encounter his game for the day on the moun- 
tain tops, the hill sides or in the vallies; and when "tlie buck" 
was slain, skinned, and dressed, (he eaily night was passed in 
glee and story around the fire of his joyous " hunting camp." 
Witchcraft was fiimly believed by many of diem, for strange 
sights and sounds, and a lonely Ufe, gave play to the imagination 
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or to the recoUeclion of old auperstidons learned in infancy. 
Singing, dancing, ehooting the lifle, throwing the tomahawk, 
wrestling, and all athletic or manly sports, fomied the con- 
stant diversions of the settlers when they were at leisure or 
on remembered holidays; while tlie moat boisterous merriment 
prevailed at wedding frolics, or at the ''house-warming" of the 
forest bride and her gallant groom. Iiawyers and Jndges were 
unknown in these rough and simple communities, yet a strong 
moral sense and the stem demands of duty, preserved rights 
and interests in regions were no man could aiford to be idle. 
Debts were but little known. Laziness, dishonesty, and ill-fame 
roused the general public opinion of the settlement. Thieves 
were flowed. Peisonal disputes were settled by battles widi 
fists, after which the parties became reconciled; and evil men, 
in the emphatic language of the day, were "hated out of the 
neighborhood." 

The wants of these backwoodsmen required an annual visit 
to llie east, and every autumn associations were formed for the 
yeai-Iy caravan, which, with its long trains of horses, bearing 
peltries and Indian ware, might be heard tinkling its bells in the 
forests or along the mountain defiles as it wound its way to 
Hagerstown, Old Town, Cumberland and Baltimore to exchange 
the products of the wilderness for salt, iron, lead and powder.' 

With these brief sketches of the counUy and the men of that 
part of the North American wilderness which was most closely 
connected with Maryland just before the revolution, I shall pro- 
ceed to delineate the deeds and career of some individuals 
whose names are linked with our Slate's story by romantic inci- 
dents which I believe have passed mto history inaccurately, and 
are now transmitted from page to page by new writers as con- 
ceded facts. 

While endeavoring to perform this duty to the memory of a 
meritorious fellow citizen, I may also be able to illustrate the 
valne of historical societies, which, by devoting themselves to 

' See Rev. Dr. Doddridge's Notes on the Setdetnent and the Indian Wars of 
the Weatei'n parts of Virginia and PeunaylvanJa, from 1763 to 1783, in Kerohe- 
vai'a History of the Valley of Va. 
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llie minuter investigeUious of Iiteiiime re en ibled to tiiti <,iiti 
cally the pedigiee of long recoided M ebwc's end thub to mh 
dicate indiriduals if tliey do not ih i\ s e\ iilp te o ii i ict fioiii 
motives or crimes that would f ie\ei degiide monl md 

Colonel Thomas Ceesap — the paipnt of Captim Michael 
Cresap who has been scornfully portnyed a" the msti^ator if 
not one of the chief actors in the illeged murdei of the Indian 
Logan's family in the early patt of 1774 — emigrated fiom 
Yorkshire, England, to Ameiica, when he wis ibout fifteen 
years of age. We know nothmg of hia intetyening cireer until 
fifteen years after, when he mamed a Miss Johnson, and settled 
either at or near Havre de Grace, on the shores of our beautiful 
Susquehannah. He was, emphaticaUy, a " poor man;" so poor, 
indeed, according to the family legends, that being involved in 
debt to the extent of nine pounds, currency, he was obliged 
soon after his inopportune marriage, to depart for tlie south in 
order to improve his fortune! He left his young wife in Mar}'- 
land, and hastening to Virginia, became acquainted with the 
Washington family, and rented from it a good farm with the 
intention of removing finally to the flourialiing colony. But, on 
returning for his bride, he found that he had become a pai'ent, 
and that the resolute matron was lolh to quit the Susquehannah 
for the Potomac. Accordingly, like a docile husband, he sub- 
mitted to her whim, and contriving to free himself from debt, 
removed still higher up on the river to Wright's ferry, opposite 
the town of Columbia, where he obtained a Maryland tide for 
five hundred acres of land. Unfortunately, however', for the 
settler, this was disputed ground, and as it was soon claimed 
under a Pennsylvajiia title, a sort of border war occurred, in 
which Cresap espoused the cause of Lord BalUmore with as 
much zeal as the Pennsylvanians sustained that of Penn, His 
enemies legai'ding him as a powerful foe, seem to have resorted 
to the basest means to rid themselves of his presence. An 
Indian was liired to assassinate him in his own house; yet, won 
by hia kindness and hospitality, the savage disclosed the plot 
and was pardoned for the meditated crime. At length, how- 
ever, a regular battle took place between the factionists, and 
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Cresap's parly having wounded so\'cral of Peiiii'a partizaiis, 
kept the field and gained the day. 

The Pennsylvania warriors, nevertheless, soon rallied their 
diBcomflted forces and besieged the foil in which the Maryland 
champion had entrenched himself. But Ihe stalwart Cresap 
held out bravely agaii^t all comers, though he was sii^led as 
the special victim of tlie assailants. Nevertheless, in time, he 
deemed it advisable to demand aid from his neighbors; and as 
his eldest boy, Daniel, was at tliis lime, about ten years old, he 
despatched the young forester in the night to obtain the required 
succor. The wild frontier stripHng apt as he already was in Ihe 
ways of the wilderness, could not, however, elude the vigilant 
besi^ers, and being taken captive, endeavored to destioy tlie 
hostile clan while assembled around the fire, by casting therein 
its whole stock of powder which he found tied up in a hand- 
kerchief. Fortunately for the party, he was detected in time 
to escape Ihe disastrous explosion. 

If the young Cresap was unable to blow up his fatlier's assail- 
ants, the elder was well nigh doomed to the fate his son had 
designed for the followers of Penn. The besiegers finding that 
they could not arouse or dislodge tlie itubbom Yorkshireman 
from his lair, determined to set fire to Ihe loof and thus to ' roast 
him out' ' of his fortress! No terms of apiluHlion \\ ere offered 
and as Cresap disdained lo ask his lift it then hinds he rushed 
1o the door, and wounding the sent nrl esriped to lus boat 
But here, surrounded by superior nuiil ors hewtsseized over 
powered, bound, and thrown into the skiff Nevertheless as 
his captors were conveying him across the bu'queh'mnah in the 
dark, he contrived, notwithstanding his ligatures to elbow one 
of the guar^d into the water. The Pennites in the dirkness 
mistaking their companion for Cre^iap beset him forthwith 
with oais and poles, nor was it unid the lusty cnes md nch 
brogue of the unfortunate Irishman i nde< ei\ e i them that he 
was relieved from the beating and the bitli Paaoing through 
Columbia to Lancaster, Cresap was he-atilj minicled biUeien 
then, lifting his arms as soon as the woil m done he imote 
the smith on the head with his ironed hind ind lc\ elled him 
to the ground. Nevertheless, he wa cffectuillj i f liioner ind 
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was Isorae off in triumph to Philadelphia, where the streets, 
doors and windows were thi^onged with spectators to see the 
Maryland monster, who taunted the crowd by exclaiming half 
in earnest half in derision: — "why this is the finest city in the 
Province of Mtm/latid!" 

The Pennsylvanjans at length became weary of their stmxiy 
and audacious guest, yet he would not depart until released by 
order of Ihe King, about October, 1737, after suffering nearly 
a year's confinement.' In the meantime, bis family sought 
shelter in an Indian town on the Codorus, near York, where 
it was hospitably entertained by the savages until his retmn. 
Finding his old neighborhood loo dangerous or disagreeable, he 
soon removed to a valuable feim at Antietam; and as it was a 
frontier post, in advance of white population, he built, over a 
beautiful spring, a stone house wMch was half dwelling and 
half forti-ess. 

He seems to have possessed the deserved confidence of some 
of the most respectable fajnilies of Maryland; for in this new 
settlement, he commenced the business of a trader, partly on a 
bon'owed capital of ,J'500, which he obtained from Mr. Dulany. 
But unluckily his venture of skins and fm's, sent to England, 
was lost in a ship which was captmed by the French, and he 
was thus compelled to b^n the world anew for the third time. 
Yet his honest heai't did not fitil under renewed misfortunes. 
He offered his land, consisting of about 1400 acres, to Dulany, 
in payment of his debt; and being thus stripped of nearly all his 
worldly possessions, he removed, about 1742 or 1743, to a spot, 

' See Jacob's Life of Cresop, p. 35. The most complete details of these bor- 
der difficultiee, which I have not space even to sketch at present, will be found 
by the historical student in the MSS. and Records preserved at Annapolia in 
ihe State library; in Rupp's History of York County, Pa., p. 547 to 563; and 
in Hazard's Register of Pennsylvania, page 200 et acq ; and page 209 et teg; of 
the 9d Tolume,~in a sketch of the boundary dispute and hostilities growing 
out of it from 1738 to 1737, betwixt Lord Baltimore and the Penns. Cresap 
was an ardent partisan of the Maryland Proprietor, and acted with great vigor 
in defence of his own and his Lord's r^hts or demands. See, also, Gordon's 
Hist. Penna. 331. Gordon and Day are brief, while Proud ia silent. Cresap 
was released in consequence of an order of the King in council commanding 
both parties "to refrain from further violence, to drop all prosecutions, and to 
discharge their respective prisoners on bail." 
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in what is at present Alleghany county, Maryland, called Old- 
town, or as he delighted to name it,^" Skiplon," — after the 
place of his nativity, situated on (he north fork, a few miles 
above the junction of the north and south branches of the Poto- 
mac.' Here, at length, after all his early trials, he established 
his permanent home, and finally acquired by industry and 
perseverance in the neighborhood, a laige landed estate on both 
sides of the river in Maryland and Vijginia. 

About this epoch, he renewed his intimacy with the Wash- 
mgton family, who always reposed confidence in him; and being 
knoivn as a bold and skilful woodsman, he was employed by 
the parties who formed in 1748 tlie celebrated Ohio company. 
This association, ajiiong whose raembei-s, we find Lawrence 
Waaliington, and his brother Augustine, received from the 
British King a gi-ant of five hundred thousand acres, to be 
taken cliiefiy on tlie south side of tlie Ohio, between tlie 
Monongehela and Kenhawa rivere, west of the Aiieghauies.* 
The object of the enterprize was to settle land, and to caity on 
the Indian ti'ade on a large scale. But the French, alarmed by 
this threatened advance of English Koneere, begaji immediately 
to extend a line of forts along the Mississippi and Ohio, passing 
through a vast extent of territory which was claimed by Great 
Britain, In spite of all opposition, the English grantees pur- 
sued their enterprize, and Col. Cresap's knowledge of tlie 
countiy and of pioneer life, was of great service to them, in 
tracing the very firat path through the windings of the Allegha- 
nies. As one of their agents in that region, he employed an 
Indian named Nemacohn, to mai^k the road by the well known 
trail of the uibes, and it is said he perfoiraed bis duty so well, 
that the aiiny pursued the same path when Braddock marched 
to the west to dislodge the French. Colonel Cresap, thus 
stationed on the exti-eme outposts of civilization, became an 
important pioneer in the early development of the west; nor 

' See Colden'a Hist, of the Fire Nations, p. 3, mid 84, eJilion 1755. See 
Philadelphia Treaty of 1749, End Canassateego 'a sjieecli at the Laii';asler 
Treaty, 1744, 

" WaBhinglflii's Writings, vol. 2, appendix vi, pages 478 and 479, and appen- 
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did he cease majiy years aftenvards, to devote liis mind and 
hopes to those fine regions in which he saw the future grandeur 
of his country. When he had attained the patiiai^chal age of 
ninety, he conceived and digested a plan to explore as far west 
as the Pacific, and nothing but his advanced years prevented 
the accomplisliment of an enlerprize which he cherished with 
the enthusiasm of an early borderer. 

The grants to the English Company not only caused the 
French to establish their hne of forts, but, as is well known, 
resulted in a war which retarded the advance of civilization. 
The Indians were roused, and desolated the border. Cresap, 
on his exti-eme frontier settlement among the Alleghany moun- 
tains, held a most dangerous post; but it was an eagle's nest, 
fit for a bold spirit, and he would not wilhngly desert it. When 
holly pressed by the savage foe he foiight his way to Conoco- 
cheague, and having placed his family in safety, did not remain 
an idle spectator while ruin threatened the infant settlements 
on the head Tpvaters of the Potomac, The country swarmed 
with the savage guerriUeros of those days, and the hardy woods- 
man, adopting the Indian fashion of the times, took "the war 
path " with his own band and children, and struck the foe on 
several occasions at the western feet of the Savage Mountain, 
where his son Thomas fell by an Indian ball, and at Negio 
Mountain wheie a gigantic African, who belonged to his paily, 
bequeathed his name in death to the towering cliffs. In these 
fights Michael Cresap obtained his firat lessons in Indian warfare. 

After these early border conflicts were over,— ^d though he 
was somefimes afterwards harassed by the savages,— the veteran 
pioneer reposed at his homestead, respected and honored, imtil 
quieter days. He was a man of vigorous mind and constitu- 
tion, and although his early education had been neglected, there 
are tesUmonials of his skill both in composition, surveying, and 
even hand-wriling, in the possession of our Society which would 
do honor to a man of loftier birth and opportunities. ' At the 

I In the GiLHOH MSS. Marstmd Papers, vol. I, ^ticle Ho, 8, in the pos- 
sesaion of (he Mai-yland. Hislorical Societj', is the following migiaal letter friHit 
Colonel Cresap, in which we have an interesting account of one of the Indian 
raids in 1763. It is written in a firm and formal hand, and would do credit to 
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age of seventy he visited England; and, while in London, was 
commissioned by Lord Baltimore to run the Western line of 
Maryland, in order to ascertain which of the two branches of 
the Potomac was, in reality, the fountain head of the stream, 

one of nmdi more clerklj' reputation. The letter is cliue addressed on tlie oiit- 

"On hls Lordship's Service: — 
To 
"His RcceUeiKy Horitio Shjrpe, Esquire, 



"From Cot. Cresap, 15 July, llES." 

"Old Town, July 15tli, J7li3. 
" May it Please your Excellency 

" I take this opportunity in the highth of Confusion to acquaint you with 
our unhappy and most wretdied Situation at this time, being in Hourly Ex- 
pectation of being massaci'ed by our Barberous and Inhumane Enemy the 
Indians, we having been three daya succesaivly attacked by them. Viz: the 13, 
14 and this Instant. On the 13th as 6 men were eliocking some wheat in llie 
iield 5 Indians firing on them aa they came to do it and others Running to their 
assistance; — on the 14th 5 Indians crept up to and fired on about 16 men who 
■were sitting and walking under a Tree at the Entrance of my Lane about 100 
yards from ray House, but on being fired at by the white men, who much 
wounded some of them, tliey Immediately Run off and were followed by the 
white men about a mile all which way was a gi'cat ftuantity of Blood on the 
Ground. The white meu got 3 of their Bundles, conlmning sundry Indian 
Implements and Goods. About 3 Hours after several guns were fired in the 
woods, on which a party went in Q,uest of them and found 3 Braves Killed by 
them. The Indians woutided one man at their fii-st fire tho' but Slightly. On 
this Instant as Mr. Sainl. Wilder waa going to a house of his about 300 yards 
Distant from mine with 4 men and several women, the Indiana ruslied on them 
from a rising Ground, but they pei'ceving thera coming. Run towai'ds my 
House hollowing, which being heard by those at my house, they run to their 
Hssislance and met them and the Indians at the Entrance of my lane, on which 
the Indians Immdiately fired on them to the amount of 18 or Twenty and Killed 
Mr. Wilder; — the party of white men Returned their fire and killed one of them 
dead on the Spot and wounded severall of the others as appeared by Consider- 
able Quantity of Blood strewed on the Ground as they Run off, which they 
Immdiately did, and by their leaving behind them 3 Gunns, one pistole and 
Sundiy other Emplements of warr &c. &a. 

" I have Inclosed a List of the Desolate men, Wome ■» d Ch Id e vl o have 
fled to ray house which is Inclosed by a small stockade for safe y by which 
you'll see what a number of poor Souls, destitute of Eve y necessary of Life 
are here penned up and likely to be Butchered wid ou I dia e Relief and 
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His map of this euivcy is in tlie possession of the Maryland 
Historical Society, and, together with his report, has heen used 
by our legislature in the boundary discussions with Vii^inia.' 
In 1770, after his return from England, Geoige Washington 
visited Colonel Cresap at his "Old Town settlement," in order 
lo learn the particulars of the Walpole grant on the Ohio; and, 
as the future general of our aimies relumed from his examina- 
tion of lands on the rivers of the west, he again tarried for the 
night in the humble dweUing of (he old pioneer.* He had, 
thus, acquired the respect and confidence, not only of the Lord 
Proprietor of this Province, and of the clear-minded Washington 
himself, but was generally known in Man l^id Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, as an energetic, fai^-seeing and hospitable man 
No deed of needless daring, or of ciuelty is recorded against 
him; — even the Indians who kn^w his rifle w ell esteemed him 
cordially. When Nemacohn depaited fiom the mountains of 
Cumberland, he left his son in Cresap b caie Tht, laviges 
with whom he had dealt so fiercely when necessit) demanded 

assistance, and can Expect none, unless from Uie prov nee owliid heyEeo e 
I shall aubniitt to youc wiser Judgment the Beat and most Effectual method lot 
Such Belief and shall Conclude with hoping we shall have it in time." 
" I am Honorable Sir 

your Obedt. serv 

THOS. CRESAP" 

" P. S. those Indians who attacked ua this day 
are part of that body which went southwaid by this way 
spring which ia known by one of the Gunns we got from lliem." 

"The Maryland Gazette" of July 21, 1763, informs us that the Colonel 
was not yet cut off by the savages, though it is feared he will be if not quickly 
relieved. The above story is repeated. Subsequent statements show that ten 
men were sent to assist Cresap. 

' In the GiLMOB M8S. Margland Pigiera, vol. 1, Forijiitio itf " Siimeys, letters, 
S(e., amnected mth ike nmnmg (if the Dijrwon Jin* between Marytand and Penn- 
sylrxcnia," is the original oulogTop't mop made by Col. Cresap, in the neat style 
of a good country surveyor, and sent by him to Giovernor Sharpe. It came 
to Mr. Gilmor's possession with many other of the " Ridout Papers," and 
is attested by Horatio Ridout, whose father was Sharpe's secretary. This 
was thecal map ever made to show the course and fountains of the north and 
south branches of the Potomac river, in regard to which there has been ao much 
controveisy between Maryland and Virginia. 

s Washington's Writings, vol. 3, pp. 516 and 533, Journal of Tour to the 
Ohio river. 
4 
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as they went, during his lalter years, past his house on their 
hunting expeditions, were always welcomed and entertained. 
He had a huge ladle and kettle prepared expressly to feast them 
with a whole ox, and they, in turn complimented his hospitahty 
by bestowing on him the Indian title of the "Big Spoon."' 
At the age of eighty he married a second time. He visited 
the British possessions, near Nova Scotia, at 100, and died at 
the age of 106! Such was the father of Captain Michael 
Cresap, whose name has been doomed most unjustly to infamy 
by the hasty adoption of tlie falsehood contained in a miscalled 
Indian speech. 

Michael, the youngest son of the pioneer, whose bit^raphy 
I have sketched, was bom in that part of Frederick, which is 
now comprised in Alleghany county in this stat«, on the 29tli 
June, 1742. In those early days there were no seminaries of 
learning in that remote region; and Michael, his son, was sent 
to a school in Baltimore County, under the charge of the Rev. 
Mr. Craddock. A wild and daring moimtain boy from the 
wilderness, he had, at firet, but few friends among the eastern 
boys; yet, with the usual power of manly courage and gener- 
osity, he soon fought his way into the good graces of his school- 
mates. But the restraints of school Ufe were uncongenial to his 

' Jacob's Life of Capt. Michael Cresap. CumlierlBiid, Md., 1828. 

The Rev. John J. Jacob, by whom this BiogiBgliical sketch of the life of 
Captain Michael Creeap was written, entered the store and was engaged in the 
western trading concerns of Captain Cresap, from the age of fitleen. This was 
about tJ]e year 17T3. He was entrusted with the management and settlement 
of valuable ventures sent by the Captain to Redstone OM Fort or Brownsville, 
during the Indian war of 1774. When the Revolutionary conflict broke out, 
and after Cresap'a death on the 18th of October, 1775, Jacob remained for a 
while with the hero's family; but, in July, 1776, he entered the militia as an 
ensign, and subsequently obtained b lieutenant's commission in the regular 
army with which he continued during five campaigns, until the winter of 1781. 
In this year he married the widow of Capt. Michael Cresap, his old employer; 
and thus, becoming possessed of all his papers, and being intimate with his 
motives and history during an intunate personal intercourse, he was fully 
enabled, as well as entitled, to vindicate the memory of his departed friend. 

Later in life he was known as an esteemed pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, who, for many years, resided, and finally died, as a local minister in 
Hampshire County, Virginia. 
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habits; and flying from his preceptor, lie t?-aversecl alone tlte 140 
miles which lay between him and his home. The old Colonel, 
however, did not sanction the restive demeanor of the truant, 
but beheving in the virtue of the rod and the necessity of filial 
obedience as well as education, fledged him severely, and sent 
him back to his teacher, with whom he steadily remained until 
his studies were finished. 

Soon after leaving school, he married a Miss Whitehead, of 
Philadelphia, and the happy pair, both ahnost children, departed 
to the mountains to enjoy, as the romantic striplings probably 
supposed, "love in a cottage" in a little frontier village near 
his father's dwelling among the hills. But the Colonel would 
not countenance a life of idleness, and established Michael at 
once as a merchant and trader. Trade, in those days and neigh- 
borhoods, was often a perOous busings in tlie hands of inexpe- 
rienced men. And young Cresap, who imported laigely from 
London, and dealt mth the utmost hberality, so often found his 
confidence misplaced, that in the course of a few years he 
became almost ruined. Notwilhstanding his kindness and hon- 
orable deportment, he seems to have had enemies, or at least 
extremely cautious watchers of his acts. The agent of the 
London merchant from whom he received his goods in America, 
reported to his principal in England, that Michael was a suspi- 
cious character, and might probably remove to some part of the 
western wilds where he would be out of die reach of the law. 
The consequence of this report was the immediate withdrawal 
of the young trader's customary supplies; but, as soon as Michael 
was able to trace the slander to its source, he chained it home 
upon the London agent and the controversy ended in a violent 
personal conflict in a private room in Fredericktown, 

Cresap was thus compelled, both by the blow which his credit 
had received and his bitter experience among his customers, to 
curtail his business. Yet hope did not desert him. The popu- 
lation which had gathered around this frontier setdement, began, 
under the temptations of the west to flow off (owards the Ohio. 
His active temper and prompt mind soon decided him , ' ' Urged 
by necessity, prompted by a laudable ambition, and allured by 
the rational and exhilarating prospect before him, he saw or 
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thought he saw, in the rich bottoms of the Ohio, aii ample 
fund, if he succeeded in obtaining a title to those lands, not 
only to redeem his credit and extricate him from difficulty, but 
also to afford a respectable competency for his rising family. 

'' Under this impression, and with every rational prospect of 
success, eaily in the year 1774, he engaged six or seven ac- 
tive young men, at the rate of ^3.10 per month, and repair- 
ing to the wilderness of the Ohio, commenced the business of 
buOding houses and clearing lands; and, being one of iirst, or, 
among the first adventurers into tins exposed and dangerous 
region, he was enabled to select some of the best and richest of 
the Ohio levels."' 

After tlie Indian and French wars and the treaty made by 
Bouquet, the attention of the Maryland, Tii^inia and Pennsyl- 
vania settlei-s, had been attracted to the great trans-Alleghanian 
region watered by the Monongahela, the Ohio, the Kenhawa, 
the Scioto, the Cheat and their affluents. Companies had been 
formed and lands granted. The outposts, or scouts and pickets 
of civihzation, were fixed along these streams. Fort Du Quesne 
had become Fort Pitt, under the British flag. Wheeling was 
a station; and, all along the river, there were spots where 
traders and farmers had settled, or neighborhoods gathered 
for mutual protection around block-houses, forts and stockades. 
In this society, laudably engaged in repairmg his fortune and 
preparing that of bis infant ftimily, 1 shall leave Michael Cresap 
early in the year 1774, and endeavor to transport you in imagi- 
nation for a short time to another and perliaps more romantic 
scene among the hills and valleys of the Susquehannah. 

Indian history, and especially Indian Biography must always 
resemble the pictorial sketches of the Indians themselves, who, 
by a few rude etchings on a rock, a few bold dimhes on tlie skin 
of a buffalo, or scratches on the bark of a birch-tree, record 
the outline memoranda which may serve to recall an event 
though they can only commemorate a character by inferences. 

' Jacob's Life of Crcaap, p. 41. 
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Their story is but a siseleton; and hard, indeed, is the task 
whioh attempts to clothe the dry and dusty bones with flesh, 
and to make Ihe reatfired being move at least with the semblance 
of real life. Their theatre is the forest. Their home a camp. 
Their only architecture a cabin or a perishable tent. Their 
only permanent and coiisecrated resting place — Ihe grave ! A 
wild, sohtary and dangerous people, — almost without a record, — 
they flit like shadows through the wilderness of wood, prairie 
and mountain; — now here, now gone in the dim recesses of the 
valleys;— free as the deer, or transient as phantoms of mingled 
romance and hon'or; but, most generally, inscribing their wild 
red marks in the memory of white men by deeds of cruelty and 
blood alone! 

In tlie early days of Pemwiylvania the Valley of the Susque- 
hannah was assigned by the Six Nations as a hunting ground 
for tlic Shawanese, Conoys, Nanticokes, Monseys, and Mohi- 
cans, and Shikellamy, or as he was called by the Moravians, 
SHiTfELLrmcs, a celebrated Cayuga Chief sent by those Nations 
to preside over a tribe, dwelt at Shamokin, an Indian village 
of about fitly houses and nearly three hundred persons, built 
on the broad level banks of the Susquehannah, on a beautiiul 
site, with high ranges of hills both above and below it, affording 
magnificent views of Ihe picturesque valley in whose lap the 
modem Sunbury is quietly nestled. 

When Count Zinzendorf, on the 28th of September, 1742, 
accompanied by Conrad Weiser, two Indians, brother Mack and 
his missionary wife, after a tedious transit through the wilderness 
on their journey of Christian love, entered this beautiful vale of 
Shamokin, Shibellaniy was the firet to step foith to welcome 
them, and, after the exchange of presents, to promise his aid as 
a chief in fostering the religion of Christ among the tribe,' But 
when David Brainerd visited the Indian village, three years 
after, he found that the seed dropped by the holy Moravians 
had fallen on barren places. He was kindly received and 
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entertained by the Indiansjyet neither his requests nor the illness 
of one of the (ribe could induce theni to forego their wild and 
noisy revels. "Alas!" — exclaims the Journalist, — '<how desti- 
"tule of natural affection are these poor uncultivated pagans, 
" although they seem kind in their own way! Of a truth, the 
" dark comers of the earlh are full of the habitations of cruelly. 
"***** The Indians of this place are accounted the most 
"drunken, mischievous, and ruffian like fellows in these parts; 
"and Satan seems to have his seat in this town in an eminent 
"manner!" ' 

The Six Nations used Shamokin as a convenient tarrying 
place for their war parties against the southern Catawbas; and, 
soon after the missionaries visited them, were desirous to have 
a blacksmith from the while settlements, who would reside per- 
manently in their village, and save their long journeys from the 
mountains to Tulpehocken or Philadelphia. The Governor of 
the Province allowed the request, provided the smith should 
continue only as long as the Indians remained friendly to the 
English; and the Moravians, availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, despatched a staunch brother named Anthony Schmidt, 
from theii' mission at Bethlehem, who, doubtless, in the inter- 
vals of his business from repairing the savages' rifles, was ena- 
bled, as an antidote, to edify them with a sermon on the hor- 
rors of \var. The blacksmith, however, opened the way for 
the establishment of a Moravian mission at Shamokin in 1747, 
under the charge of Brother Mack, Bishop Camerhoff and 
the pious Zeisberger, visited it in 1748; and, in the following 
year, Shikellamy — this apparently virtuous chief over so bois- 
terous, drunken, and roystering a tribe, — a man who is reported 
to have performed many embassies between the government of 
Pennsylvania and the Six Nations, as well as attended important 
councils at Philadelphia, depailed for the Indian "hunting 
grounds" which lie in the pleasant praiiles of the "spirit land" 
beyond the grave. 

1 Brainerd'a JoumaL Day's Penn. Hiat. Col. 535. 

' Conrad Weiser, a chief officer in the Indian Department of Peniiaylvania, 
and the Moravians seem to haye hud great confidence in Shikellamy, and prob- 
ably he died a sincere friend of the whites and a tolerable Christian. For an 
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Of this personage, — thus reared in a sort of modified fear, 
love, or admiration of the whites, and in the midst of exces- 
sively bad associates, as described by Braineid, was born a 
second son, celebrated in the annals of our country by the spicy 
rhetoric of a speech which first attracted the attention of Mr, 
Jefferson, and has since been repeated by every American school 
boy as a specimen of Indian eloquence and Indian wrongs. 

After Braddock's defeat in 1755, the whole wildemeBS from 
the Juniata to Shamokin, and from the Ohio to Baltimore Town, 
was filled with hostile Indian parties, — ^murdering, scalping, 
destroying and burning. I have not time to notice the breaking 
up of the mission at Shamokin and slaughter of the inoffensive 
whites throughout the neighborhood, in which all those mis- 
called friendly tribes were concerned as soon as they were 
encouraged by the successes of the French and the disasters of 
of the English. Their former professed Christianity, or the for- 
bearance of their chiefe, had, in all likelihood, been the effect 
of sudden superstition or of salutary fear,' 

During this epoch the son of Shikellamy, — Logan, — who 
had been named it is said for the secretary of the province whom 
his father knew and loved,* — disappears from the scene. We 
have few historical or bic^raphical anecdotes of his early life, noi 
does he in fact become the subject even of legend until at 
teen or eighteen years after his father's death, » J 

The Juniata breaking through the wild gap of Jack's m 
tain, enters the south-western end of MifBin county, Pennsyl- 

account of ilia death and character, see Day's Penn. Hist. Col. 536, Loskiel. 
Rev. J. Heckwelder's slalement, appendix No. IV to Jefferson's Notes on Vir- 
ginia, p. 40. 
L ' Voyage dans la Haute Penaylvanie, Tome 3, chapitro iv. 

' James Logan, the secretary, died in 1751. 

' Some early notices of the sons of Shikellamy and their deeds may be found 
in the following writefs; Rupp'a History of Dauphin, Cumberland, FraiikUn, 
&c., counties. Pa,, pp. 65, 319,84,259, 100,316. Also Rupp's History of 
Northumberland County, pp. 93, 119, 166. Rupp'a History of Berks and 
Lebanon Counties, Pa., 213, 41, 39. Rupp's History of Norlhamplon, 
Lehigh, &c.. Counties, Pa., p. 103. Kercheval'a Valley of Va., p. 127. Lou- 
don's Narratives of Indian wars, vol. 2, p. 933; this passage describes Logan's 
personal appearaoce in 1765, and recounts an anecdote or two. 
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vania, and meandering through Lewiafown valley, again strikes 
the mountains at the romantic goi^e of the Long Nanows, 
between the Black Log and Shade mountains, at a cleft barely 
wide enough for the river to pass, and, at its end, the stream 
breaks thi-ough the rocky masses of Shade mountain. Kishico- 
quillas creek is a never failing flood in this romantic neighbor- 
hood, fed by the mountain springs sun'ounding a valley out of 
which it bursts at a deep ravine in Jack's mountain, and enters 
the Juniata at Lewistown, Early settlements had been made 
in this attiactive region, but when the Indian tioublee broke out, 
the inhabitants fled, nor was it until the yeai's between 1765 
and 1769, that they began to return, and, about that period. 
Judge Brown, Samuel Milliken, McNitt, James Reed and 
Samuel McClay, became the earhest dwellers in tlie charming 
vale of KiBhicoquillas. 

About a mile or two above the deep and tangled dell where 
the stream passes Jack's mountain, beside a beautifid limestone 
spring, at a spot which was as solitary as it was romantic, an 
Indian cabin had been built for many years. As William Brown 
and James Reed, two of the pioneers whom I have named as 
early occupants of this region, had wandered one day out of 
the valley in search of choice locations and springs, they sud- 
derdy started a bear, and, like all foresteis, being provided widi 
then- rifles, immediately gave chase. A shot speedily wounded 
the brute, which retreating to the higher ground, led them 
onward in quest of their prey, until, suddenly, this beautiful 
spring, gushing from the hill-side, burst upon their sight. Ex- 
hausted by a long and tedious hunt, the woodsmen were more 
delighted to find the stream than the game, and immediately 
resdng their rifles against tiees, threw themselves on the ground 
to diink . But as Brown bent over the clear and mirroring water 
he beheld, on the opposide side, reflected in the limpid basin tlie 
tall shadow of a stately Indian! With instinctive energy he 
sprang to regain his weapon while the Indian yelled-— whether 
for peace or war he was unable to determine; — but as he seized 
his rifle and faced the foe, the savage dashed open the pan of 
his gun, and scattering the powder, extended his open palm in 
token of fiiendship. Both Aveapons were instantly gi'ounded, 
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and the men who a moment before had looked on each oilier 
with distrust, shoolc hands and refreshed themselves from the 
grunting brook. For a week they continued together examin- 
ing lands, seeking springs, and cementing a friendship which 
had been so strangely commenced at a period when "whoever 
saw an Indian saw an enemy, and Ihe only questions that were 
asked, on either side were, from the muzzles of their rifles." 

The Indian vision of the spring was Logan — the son of 
Shikellamy, — the solitaay Indian; — no chief, but a wanderer 
sojourning for a while on his way to the west.' 

Logan is well remembered and favorably described in tlie 
legends of this valley, for he was often visited in his camp by 
the whites. Upon one occasion, when met by Mr, McClay at 
the spring which is even now known by hia name, a match was 
made between the white and red man to shoot at a mark for a 
dollai' a shot.' In the encounter, Lc^an lost four or five rounds, 
and acknowledged himself beaten, Wlien the whites were 
leaving the dell, the Indian went to his cabin, and bringing as 
many deer skins as he had lost dollars, handed them to Mr. 
McClay, who refused the peltries, alleging that he and hia 
friends had been Logan's guests, and would not rob him, for 
the match had merely been a friendly contest of sidll and nerve , 
But the courteous waiver would not satisfy the savage. He 
drew himself up with great dignity, and said in broken English : 
"Me bet to make you shoot your best; — ^me gentleman, and 
me take your dollars if me beat!" So McClay was obliged to 
lake the skins or affront his friend whose sense of honorable 
dealing would not allow him to receive even a horn of powder 
in return.^ 

Deer hunting, dressing their skins and selling them to the 
whites seem to have been the chief employments of Logan at 
this period, and the means of his Uvelihood, Upon one occa- 
sion he had sold a quantity to a certain tailor named De Yong, 

■ Day's Hist. Coll. of Penn. 464 el. seq. Pittsburgh Daily Amerii:aii, 1842. 
American Pioneer, vol. 1, p. 188. 

' Day's Coll. ut supra, 466, for a desciiplion of the site of this spring. 

s Letter of R. P. McClay in Pittsburgli Daily American of 1842, aiid in 
Penn. Hist. Coll. by Day, 467. American Pioneer, i, 114, 115, 138. 
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who dwelt in Furguson'a valley below the gap, BuckBldii 
email clothes were in those days in demand among the frontier 
men as well as among the soldiers or fops of the citiea, and 
when silver or paper money was scarce, barter was the customary 
mode of trade in those simple communities, Lt^an, according 
to agreement, received hie pay from the tailor in wheal, which, 
when taken to the mill, was found so worthless that the miller 
refused to grind it. But law and the ministers of justice, had 
already found their way into the secluded valley, and the Indian 
appealed to his friend Brown, who by this time had been hon- 
ored with the commission of a magistrate. When the judge 
questioned him as to the character of the fraudulent grain, 
Logan sought in vain to find words to express the precise char- 
acter of the material with which it was adidf«rated, but said it 
resembled the wheat itself. "It must have been cheat" said 
the Judge. "Yoh!" exclaimed the Indian, " that's very good 
name for him!" and forthwith a decision was given in Logan's 
favor and a writ presented for the constable, which, he was fold, 
would produce the money for his buckskins. But tlie untutored 
Indian, — too uncivilized to be dishonest,— could not comprehend 
by what magic this fragment of paper would force the reluctant 
tailor, against his will, io pay for the skins. The Judge look 
down his commission emblazoned with the royal arms, and ex- 
plained the first principles and operations of civil law, after which 
Lt^an appeared to be better satisfied with the gentle operation 
of judicial process, and departed to try its efiect in his own 
behalf, exclaiming — " law very good if it make r(^ues pay !" 
When one of Judge Brown's daughters was just beginning 
to walk, her mother expr^sed sorrow that she could not obtain 
a pair of shoes to give more iirmness to her infant steps, Lt^an 
stood by but said nothing. Soon after he asked Mrs, Brown to 
allow the little girl to spend the day at his cabin near the spring. 
The cautious and yearning heart of the mother was somewhat 
alarmed by the proposal, yet she had learned to repose confidence 
in the Indian, and trusting in the delicacy of his feelings, 
assented to the proposal with apparent cheerfulness. The day 
wore slowly away, and it was near night when her little one 
had not returned. But just as the sun was setting the trusty 
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savage was seen descending the patli witli his charge, and in a 
moment more the httle one was in its mother's aims, proudly 
exhibiting on her tiny feet a pair of beautiful moccasins — the 
product of Logan's skill." 

I have dwelt, perhaps tediously, upon these simple incidents 
of Indian and frontier life because they are the only ones I have 
been able to glean from the brief records of Logan's career, 
that exhibit him to posterity in a favorable light. His lot was 
soon to be changed. The lonely — simple— and perhaps send- 
menlal savage was shortly to come in violent conflict with the 
whites who were "extending the area of freedom," — and the 
rest of his life was chequered with horrible crimes and maudUn 
regrets, dark enough to efface the gentle deeds of his eaily years. 
According to the statement of Judge Brown, Logan departed to 
die far west soon after the occurrences I have recounted, and he 
never saw him more; but, in t!ie language of the cordial old 
pioneer, '^he was (he best specimen of humanity, white or red, 
he ever encountered." 

For a while, again, tlie curtaui drops on our Indian legend, 
and die savage disappears behind the leaves of the forest, nor 
do we find his trail once more unril the Rev. Mr. Heckwelder, 
when living as a missionary at the Moravian town on the Beaver 
about the yeai' 1772, four or five years after the events we have 
just narrated, was introduced by an Indian in that neighborhood 
to Logan as the son of the old Shikellamy, the friend of the 
white men and Moravians at Shamokin. The savage impressed 
the missionary as a peison of talents superior to Indians gener- 
ally. He exclaimed against the whites for the introduction of 
spirituous hquors among his people;— spoke of "gentlemen" 
and their ti-ue character, regretting that the tribes had unfortu- 
nately so few of this class for neighbors; declared his intention 
to settle on the Ohio below Big Beaver, where he might live 
in peace forever with the white men, hit confessed to the 

MISSIONAUT HIS UNFORTUNATE FONDNESS FOR THE "FIRE- 
WATER." At that time Logan was encamped at the mouth of 

' NFirmlive of Mrs. Nor™, in Day's Penii. Hist. CoIL;4G7. 
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Beaver, and in 1773, when Heckwelder was journeying down 
the Ohio towards Muskingham he visited tlie Indian's settlement, 
and received every civility he could expect from the members of 
his family who were at home,' 

It was about this time that another Missionary, the Rev. Dr. 
David McClure, during a visit to Fort Pitt and the neighboring 
regions of the Ohio, met our hero, and saw many other Indians 
who were in the habit of resorting to the settlements for the sake 
of a drunken frolic, staggering about the town.* At that time 
Logan was still remarkable for Uie grandeur of his personal 
appearance. Tah-gah-jute' or " Short Dress," for such was 
his Indian name, stood several inches more than six feet in 
height; he was straight as an arrow; lithe, athletic, and sym- 
metrical in figure; firm, resolute, and commanding in fea- 
ture; but the brave, open, and manly countenance he pos- 
sessed in his earlier years was now changed for one of martial 
ferocity.*; After tarrying and preaching nearly three weeks at 
Port Pitt, Dr. McOlure, in the summer or autumn of 1772, 
set out for Musldngham accompanied by a Christian Indian as 
his interpreter. The second day after his departure, the way- 
farers unexpectedly encountered Logan. Painted and equipped 
for war, and accompanied by another savage, he lurked a few 
rods from ihe path beneath a tree, leaning on his rifle; nor did 
the missionary notice him until apprized by the interpreter that 
Lc^an desired to speak with him. McClure immediately rode 
to the spot where Ihe red man remained, and asked what he 
required, Por a moment Logan stood pale and agitated before 
the preacher, and then, pointing to his breast, exclaimed: — " I 
"feel bad here. Wherever I go the evil Manethoes pursue 
" me. If I go into my cabin, my cabin is full of devils. If I 
" go into the woods, the trees and the air are full of devils. They 

•Appendix No, IV to Jefferson's Notes on Virginia, 46, 

3 Wheelock's Narrative, 1779-73, p, 50, 

' " The aged Seneca, C»ptfliti Decker, told me that Logan's Indian name was 
Tah^h-jute or Short Dress, and added that 'he was a very bad Indian.'" — 
Lsaum C. Draper, MS. note. 

'Compare Loudon's Nar. Indian Wars, vol. 2, p. 393, and McClure and 
Parish's Memoirs of Rev. Dr, Eleazer Wheclock, A^ewiitiDjiort, 1811, p. 139. 
Loudon describes him about 1765,— McClure in 1772. 
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" liauut mo by clay and by uigiit. They acem to want to cateli 
"me, and throw me into a deep pit, full of fire!" In this 
moody atiain of abrupt, maudlin musing, — with the unnatural 
pallor still pervading his skin, — he leant for awhile on his rifle, 
and continued to brood over the haunting devils. At length he 
broke forth with an earnest appeal to the missionary as to " what 
he should do?" Dr. McClure gave him sensible and friendly 
advice siiggested by (he occasion; counselled him to reflect on 
his past hfe; considered him as weighed down by remorae for 
the errors or cruelties of past years, and exhorted him to that 
sincere penitence and prayer which would drive from him the 
" evil Manethoes " forever. ' 

The holy man departed on his pious mission, nor did he ever 
hear of the Indian agtun until after the bloody deeds which will 
be hereafter recounted. The " fire-water " of the " white man " 
had begim to do its deadly work upon all the elements of a 
noble character in the heart and mind of the untutored savage. 

I must again shift the scenery of our stage and return once 
more to our Maryland settler and his band who had gone out 
early in the spring of 1774, although it is unquestionable that 
in the performance of his duties as a pioneer tiader, he had 
previously visited that region for the joint purposes of locating 
land and carrying on commerce. 

On an elevated and commanding bank on the east side of the 
Monongahela about seventy miles above Pitlsbm^h, there were 
at that period the remains of one of those Ancient Works, 
which, in consequence of the military skill displayed in the 
selection of their site, and arrangement of their walls or para- 
pets, have been regarded as Indian forts. They are among the 
evidences of the supposed civilization of the races who inhabited 
the western valleys, anterior to the present tribes, and of whom 
even tlie legends are lost. On the noilh-west of the one at 
present under consideration, tlie river Monongahela rushed along 
the base of the hill; on the north-east and south were deep 

1 Wheelock's Memoirs, ut antea, p. 139, &c. 
and anecdote lo my friend Lyman C. Draper, 
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rarines, while, on (he east, a flat waa spread out acrtras which an 
approach could easily be detected. Several acres were enclosed 
within the works, and hard by were springs of excellent water. 

Tiiis is the site of the town of Brownsville, the head of the 
present steam navigation of the Mississippi valley, nearest the 
eastern mountains, — and the spot, even at that early day to which 
the main trail over the Alleghanies had been directed. It became 
an attra^^tive place to the whites as it bad evidently been to the 
savages, as we may judge from the ingenious works with which 
they fortified it. This post, known in border history as "Red- 
Stone Old Fort," became the rallying point of the pioneers and 
was familiar to many an early settler as his place of embarkation 
for the " daik and bloody ground." In the legends of the WKt 
Michael Cresap, whom we left, to sketch the biography of 
Logan, is connected with this Indian strong-hold. In those 
narratives Cresap is spoken of as remarkable for his brave, 
hardy, and adventurous disposition, and awarded credit for often 
rescuing the whites by a timely notice of the savages' approach, 
a knowledge of which he obtained by unceasing vigilance over 
their movements. This fort was frequently Cresap's rendezvous 
afl a trader, and diither he resorted with his people eitlier to inter- 
change views and adopt plans for future action, or for repose 
in quieter times when the red men were lulled into inaction and 
the tomahawk and the scalping knife were temporarily buried. 
These were periods of great conviviality. The days were spent 
in athletic exercises; and, in tlie evening, the sturdy foresters, 
bivouacked around a Are of huge logs, recounted their hair- 
breadth adventures, or if, perchance, a violin or jewshaip was 
possessed by the foresters it was sometimes inti-oduced and the 
monotony of the camp broken by a boisterous '' stag -dance.'' 

The scrutinizing mind of Cresap, discovered at tliat early day, 
that this location would become exceedingly valuable as emigrants 
flowed in and the country was gradually opened. Accordingly 
he took measures to secure a Virginia title to several hundred 
acres, embracing the fortification, by what, at that time, was 
called a "tomahawk improvement." Not content, however, 
with "girdling" a few trees and "blading" others, he deter- 
mined to ensure his purpose; and, in order that his act and 
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intention might not be misconstmed, he built a house of hewed 
logs with a shingle roof nailed on, which is believed to have 
been the first edifice of this kind in that part of our great 
domain west of the mountains. We are not possessed of data 
to fix the precise year of this novel erection, but it is supposed 
to have occurred about the year 1770; and the title to the pro- 
perty was retained in the Cresap family for many yeare, but 
was finally disposed of to the brothers Thomas and Basil Brown 
who had emigrated from Maryland.' 

We now approach the final scene of our dramatic sketch in 
the valley of the Ohio. Cresap, in his last expedition to the 
west, had departed from Maiyland, as I have already related, 
early in 1774, in order to open farms on the river, and was 
acompanied by hired laborei-s. But an Indian war was soon 
to break out, which, in the histoiy of (he west, is sometimes 
known under the name of this Marylander, as " Cresap's wai'," 
and sometimes under that of the Earl of Dunmore, who was then 
Governor of Viigima. Yet, this savage conflict, in which the 
Earl commanded the Virginians, and Cornstalk, a Shawanese 
chief led the Indians, had probably a very different origin from 
that which we shall hereafter see was erroneously ascribed to it, 
and in which Michael Cresap was unjuslly supposed to have 
acted so bloody a part. 

During the ten years subsequent to the treaty made by Bou- 
quet, the gradual advance of the whites to (he west had been a 
constant source of alarm to the Indians. There was no ac- 
knowledged boundaiy between the races. Every year brought 
them nearer and nearer in mingling confusion. Collisions and 
violent disputes were the natural and necessary results. Crimi- 
nation and recrimination followed. The white man introduced 
his "fire-water," and the Indian learned to love ils wild deli- 
rium, nor did he regret the mad revels and even the mmdei-s in 
which he participated while under its terrible influence. The 
savage and the settler constanlly encountered each other with 

I MS. of James L. Bowman, publiahed in the Ameriean Piojieer in 1843. 
And subsequently reprinted in Day's Penn. Hist. Coll. p. 342, et seq. 
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mutual distrust. The town and the fann were to rise and spread 
out over the "war pafh" and the ''hunting ground." The 
slow, eager, resistless encroachments of civihzation, brought the 
two uncongenial and incongruous races, face to face, in conlact, 
and (he slightest breath was sufficient to fan into conflagration 
the fire that smouldered in the hearts of each. 

Besides this, there had been no scrupulous fulfilment of Bou- 
quet's treaty on the part of the Indians; and I am informed by 
one of our ablest border historians and scholai*8, that during these 
ten years of nominal peace, but in truth, of jittm war, more 
lives were saerificed along the western frontiers than during the 
whole outbreak of 1774, including the battle of Point Pleasant." 

In order that I may not be supposed to allege these Indian 
exasperations carelessly, I will state,— as I beheve it to be un- 
questionable history, — that the Shawanese, failii^ to comply 
with the treaty of 1764, did not deliver their white captives, and 
barely acquiesced, sullenly, in some articles of the compact, by 
command of the six nations. The Red-Hawb, a Shawanese* 
chief, insulted Colonel Bouquet with impunity, and an Indian 
killed the Colonel's servant on the next day after peace was 
made. This wanton murder being passed unnoticed at the 
time, gave rise immediately to several daring outrages. 

In the following year individuals were slain by the savages on 
New River, and soon after^some men employed in the service 
of Wharton's company were waylaid and killed on their journey 
to Illinois, while their goods were plundered and borne off by 
the robber band. Sometime after this outi^age, a number of 
men employed in slaughtering cattle for Port Chailies, were 
destroyed, and their rifles, blankets and accouti-ements carried to 
the Indian villages. All these bmtal wrongs were unredressed, 
and although the Shawanese are not supposed to have been the 
only perpetrators of the bloody cruelties, yet, unresisting sub- 
mission to such enormities seems to have been a mistaken policy 

' MS. letter from Lyman C, Draper. 

' Les Indiens disent Shawanahaac; jel'Bi faitrepeterplueieurefois aquelques 
una d'entreus. Nos ancetres por difaut d 'attention, out icrlt Shawanee, et 
leurs descendana out suivl cet example. Reckerckes S!ii* fes Elats Unis, 1788, 
vol. 4, p. 153, noie. 
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in an age in which tlie law of revenge or of prompt, compul- 
sory, obedient, dread was Ihe only imperative code comprehended 
by the savages. Before our military power had become strong, 
and especially in its very dawn in the west, the tribes supposed 
all to be feeble and forcibly submissive who did not resist, and 
non-resist£Bice, of course, produced mischief. They measured 
us by theii only standard of savage morality — revenge, — a law 
bloody indeed, but which the honest historian ia forced to regard 
in considering the early years of nations, especially when the 
Indian and the unprotected white man come in c^Dntact, and 
when perhaps the moral grade and the surrounding circumstances 
of both races aie properly considered. 

He who writes history, in oi^der to judge justly, must endeavor 
to make himself a man of the times he describes. He is unfair, 
if he decides on the events of the eighteenth century by llie 
standards of the nineteenth. It would no doubt be considered 
infamous in Massachusetts, at the present day, if an Indian 
were killed, yet it will scarcely be credited that, in the early 
pail of the last century, the General Court of that Province 
offered a bounty of =f 100 for every Indian's scalp. The cruel 
murders almost daily committed by the barbaiians upon the 
defenceless frontier inhabitants, originated and were held to jus- 
tify this enactment; and in one of the bloody onslaughts of the 
Massachusetts men against the savages, forty white warriors 
returned to Boston with ten scalps extended on hoops in Indian 
style, and demanded the reward of =f 1000, which was promptly 
paid. 

jVor were these expeditions against the Red Men unsanctified 
by prayer. Chaplains accompanied the doughty fighters. Early 
on the day of conflict these pastors of the church mOitant lifted 
up their voices, and declaring that they had '^' come out to meet 
the enemy, besought God that they m^ht find him. They 
trusted Providence with their hves, and would rather die for 
their country, than retum if they could, without seeing the foe, 
and be caUed cowards for their pains !" 

It might be supposed that these valiant clergymen contented 
themselves with beseeching the ''^ God of battles,' ' and refrained 
from mingling m the fray. But this was not the case, for in 
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the quaint old biiUad of tlie Fight at Pcquawket it is mcljicaJly 
narrated that 

"Our worthy Captain Lovewell among them there did die; 
"They iiiiled Lieutenant Robbina, and wounded good young Prye 
" Who woe mil* EngUsh Chaplain; he mmai Indians shin, 
"And some if them he acalpiil when bvikts round fciinjlno/"' 

As hia Britannic Majesty's troops on the Ohio, at the epoch 
of which I have been speaking, had perhaps neither the power 
nor spirit to punish or reclaim the Indiana, and enforce the peace 
and the treaty, — ^mischief became familiar to the tribes when 
they found that they escaped with impunity.* And, thus, in 
truth, the Indian hatchet was never buried. The summer after 
Bouquet's treaty the savages killed a white man upon the 
Vii^inia froniieis ; the next year, eight Virginians were butchered 
on the Cumberland, and their peltries brought to the Indian 
towns where they were sold to Pennsylvania traders. Sometime 
after, Martin, a Virginia tiader with two companions, was killed 
by the Shawanese on the Hockhocking, — only, as it was alleged 
by Lord Dunmore, because they were Vii^inians, at the same 
time that the savages allowed a cerlam Ellis to pass, simply 
because he was a Pennsylvanian. In 1771, twenty Virginians 
and their party of friendly Indians were robbed by them of 
thirty-eight, horses, as well as of weapons, clothes and trappings, 
which they delivered to Callender and Spears and certain other 
Pennsylvania traders in their towns. In the same year, within 
the jurisdiction of Virginia, the Indians killed two lonely settlers; 
and, in the following, Adam Stroud, another Vii^inian, with 
his wife and seven chOdren, fell beneath iheh* tomahawks and 
scalping knives on the waters of the Elk. In 1773, the savages 
were still engaged in their work of destruction, Richards fell 
on the Kenhawa; and a few months after, Russel, another 
VJi^nian, with five whites and two negroes, perished near the 
Cumberland Gap, while their horses and property were borne 
off by the Indians to the towns where they fell a prey to the 

1 Drake's Book of the Indians, Book III, p. 158, 130, 133. 
'Maryland Gazette, Dec. 1, 1774. Am. Archives, IT series, vol l,p. 1015, 
extract of a letter from Red Stone Fort dated October, 1774. 
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Pennsylvania traders. These and many other butcheries and 
robberies of a similai' character, were committed in the savage 
raids and forays, anterior the year 1774, and long before a sin- 
gle drop of Shawanese blood was wanlonly shed in relalia- 
tion by the irritated people,' A Dutch family was massa- 
cred on tlie Kenhawa in June of 1773, and the family of 
Mr, Hog, and thi^ee white men, on the Great Kenhawa, early 
in April, 1774.' On the 25th of April, 17T4, the Earl of Dun- 
more, at Williamsbui^ his seat of Government in Viiginiaj issued 
his proclamation, which, as dates are of great importance in 
this narrative, we should regard as unveiling other causes of 
border difficulty, besides the Indian hostilities, which wei^e then 
occurring. 

It will be remembered, as I have aheady stated, that the ter- 
ritorial claim of Tirginia covered at tliat time a large part of 
western Pennsylvania, and that a bitter controversy had arisen 
between the two provinces and their respective authorities, espe- 
cially as to the domain commanding the navigable head waters 
on the line of frontier posts. There was great jealousy on 
both sides. The Virginia pioneer,— -planter, hunter and agricul- 
turist,— had met in conflict with the Pennsylvania trader. The 
Indians, as we have seen in the siatement I gave of some of 
the murders during the ten years after Bouquet's peace, mo- 
lested the Vii^ian forester, and appear to have spared the 
Pennsylvania trader. The allegations of Lord Dunmore in 
one of his speeches to the Indians, already referred to, exhibit 
the soreness of provincial feeling on this subject.^ In his pro- 
clamation of the 25th of April, 1774, — before there could possi- 
bly have been a commuirication of any retaliatory mui-ders on 
the Ohio, committed by the whites upon the Indians, — the 

■ Earl of Dunmoi'e's Speech to the Delawai'es niid Six Nation Cliiefs:, Am. 
Arcliires, IV Series, vol. 1, p. 873. 

' Am. Archives, IV Series, vol. I, p. 1015, and see also Lord Duiimore's 
answer, dated at 'Williamsbui^, 29 May, 1774, to the speech of the Indians 
dated at Pitlabuigli, May 7, 1774, — Am. Arch, ut aupra, p. 482; but compare 
the alleged Indian statements contained in a letter dated 99 May, 1774, from 
Arthur St. Clair to Governor Penn, in Ihe same vol. p. 38G.— See also Withers's 
Chronicle of Border War. 

' Am. Arch, ut supra, 482. 
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British Eai-1, then at Williamsbui;^, declares, that inasmuch as 
there ie trouble within his jurisdiction at Pittsburgh, and the autho- 
rities in (hat place and its dependencies will endeavor to obstruct 
His MajeiBty's government thereof by illegal means; and, inas- 
much as that "settlement is in danger of annoyance from 
Indians, also, ' ' he has thought proper, with the advice and con- 
sent of his Majesty's counsel, to require and authorize the militia 
officers of that district to embody a sufficient number of men to 
repel any assavit whatever.^ The events that caused the issuing 
of this pixiclaination, must necessarily have occurred both among 
the white and the red men, a CMisiderable time before, so as to 
have allowed the messenger io cross the mountains prior to the 
25th of April. 

But even anterior to this, on the 24th March, 1774, there 
was a letter published in the Williamsburg Gazette, addressed 
to the Earl, and signed Vuginius, warning him of an Indian 
war, and beseeching him to convoke the House of Burgesses in 
order (o raise men and means for the defence of the ii-ontier,' 
The first volume of the fourth series of the American Archives, 
published by Congress, is full of nanativ^ and official corres- 
pondence or minutes, disclosing the acrimonious provincial 
animosities as to western jurisdiction between Pennsylvania and 
Vii^nia ai this time, and one writer declares that "more is to 
be dreaded from the rancorous feeling between iJie settlei's 
from the two states than from the barbarians," The same 
volume contains copious documents revealing tlie violent scenes 
that occurred m 1774, upon the arrival at Pittsbui^h of John 
Connolly, who was regulaily commissioned by Lord Dunmore, 
though a native of Lancaster county, in Pennsylvania, to repre- 
sent his authority as a magistrate for West Augusta.' 

It is not a little singular, even if nothing more than a coinci- 
dence, that Lord Dunmore should have chosen the epoch of a 

' American Ai'chives, 4di series, yal. l,p. 983. Ld.Dunmore's proclamation. 

' Id. id. id. id. p. 272 in the noles. 

=See as to tlie causes of this war, in confirmation, 'VVitliera'a Chronicles of 
Border Warlare, chapter vi. — He is decidedly of opinion tliat it was not caused 
by the murders at Captina Creek and opposite the mouth of Yellow Creek, 
which wi!i be subsequently narrated. 
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menaced Indian war, and of a growing dispnte with the mother 
country beyond the seas, to assert formidably tlie rights of Vir- 
ginia, not only by issuing his proclamation, but by despatching 
to the scene of action a man like John Connolly, who was well 
known not only for his bold, restless and artful temper, but for 
his sagacity, his knowledge of the world and of Indian affairs, 
and his exceedingly lax moi^ahty. ' 

I have not time at present, nor is this properly the occasion, 
to discus a border controversy between the two great provinces, 
which has never yet been fully chronicled, and, at best, could 
only be an episode in our history. Yet I have thought it light 
to show that it occurred, singularly enough, just at the epoch of 

•Eurk's Hist. Virginia, 3d vol. p. 374, and voJ. 4, p. 74.— At the latter refer- 
ence the render will find a further development of ConnoUy's Eubeequent con- 
duct and hostility to Americw interests, ss disclosed in the plot formed by Lord 
Dunmore to bring the Indian trihea of the West into the Revolutionary con- 
flict. Connolly, on his way to Detroit, was arrested near Fredericlttown in Ma- 
ryland, by the committee of safety; was examined and committed to close cus- 
tody on the 23d Nov., 1775. He had been eommiastoned by the Earl, as a 
Lieut. Colonel Commandant. 4th Burk, Appendix 4. — Tlie joint plans of these 
loyal Britons show the great probability that tliere was, in trutli, a scheme in 
embryo to crush the American Revoludon at its birth, by a union between the 
Indians, negroes and loyahsts, and by the excitement of an Indian war on the 
frontier, wMch would compel the settlers to think of setf-protection against sa- 
vages, instead of demanding from England the security of rights and liberty, at 
the point of the sword or muzzle of the rifle. By a letter from Lord Dartmouth 
to Lord Dunmore, dated at Whitehall on the ad August, 1775, it appears that, 
in (A* previitas Jtfoj, Dunmore had communicated to the home government his 
vile plan of raising the Indians and negroes to join the miscalled loy^ists in an 
onslaught against ^e Americans. 

See also Sabine's Loyaliata: — Article; — John Connolly. 

Tlie original papers relative to the arrest of Connolly and his incendiary com- 
panions in Maryland in 1775 are recorded in tlie MS. " Jodrnai, or the Coh- 
MrrTEE OF Oeservatiom of the Middle District of Fbederick Counit," 
under date of the 21 Nov., 1775, in the possession of the Maryland Historical 
Society. This record gives, Ist: the letter from Jolin Connolly to John Gibson 
dated at Portsmouth, Aug. 9, 1775; 2dr A letter from Lord Dunmore to the 
Indian Capt. WMle Eyes. It contains a loving message to " Ais brotlier" The 
Cornstalk — (the same who had fought at Pt. Pleasant); 3d: Proposals to General 
Gage for raising an army to the Westward for the purpose of effectually ob- 
structing a communication between the Southern and Northern governmenls." 
One of the chief proposals was to raise the Indians. 

See Letters from Arthur St. Clair to Giov. Penn, Ligonier, 29 May, 1774, 
IVth Series Am. Arch. vol. i. p. 287. 
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the wars of 1774, and of the Revoludon, and was probably 
considered as a means of exciting the enmity and disaffection 
betwixt Viiginians and Pemasylvajiiansj — of ioosening the links 
between two vast temtorial empires, — and of weakening thus 
the sympathetic bond which should have bound all Ameri- 
cans at that interestii^ moment. The fatal quarrel with 
Great Britain was already begun, and all the chief provinces, 
from Massachusetts southward, were ralljing in the general 
national cause with a firmness of resolve that betokened danger 
to the dominion of the parent elate unless our liberties were left 
untouched. 

Btit there is a third motive for this war which we admit is not 
alt(^ether proved against the British Eail, although there are 
facts that strongly fortify tlie behef entertained on tlie subject 
by early American writers and soldiere who served in the cam- 
paign. Among all the authors and journalists of tlie war there 
is evidently a strong impression, amounting almost to positive 
conviction, that Connolly, as the tool of "Dunmove, secretly 
fomented the war, with ulterior views, as a counter irritation 
against the menaced resistance to England, Those who hved 
nearest the scene of action, and especially the Virginians who 
had the best means of judging Dunmore's motives, believed 
from chcumslances that transpired during the conflict, that the 
Indians were ui^ged to war by the instigation of emissaries from 
Great Britain and by the Canadian ti'adera. It was generally 
credited that Dunmore had received from England advices con- 
cerning the approaching contest, and that ail his measures with 
the Indians had for their ultimate objectan alliance of foreign 
troops aTid loyalists with the ferocious warriors against the 
Americans. Nothing, indeed, was more natural than for British 
politicians at home to suppose that the excitement of an Indian 
war, and the contemporary dissension between the people of two 
laige provinces in America, would he the means of preventing 
a colonial coalilion in opposition to parhamentary taxation.' 

'Eurk's Hisi. Viig. vol. 3, p. 380; "Withers's Chronicks, p. 107; Dr. Dodd- 
ridge's account of Dunmore's war, in Kerclieval, (edition of 1833) p. 157; Rev. 
Mr. Jacobs' Life of Creaap, pp. 47, 59, 53, 67; Col. Stuart's Memoir of ihe 
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But, fortunately for our liberties, the alarm of an Indian war 
neither palsied nor benumbed (he masses. And although Penn- 
sylvania did not contribute largely to its suppression, it was not 
until the military ardor and indignation of the people throughout 
Vii^nia blazed up in the colony and reacted on Durunoie, that 
he affected, at least, to feel a hectic glow of virtuous indignation 
and placed himself at the head of the troops that gathered from 
every glen and mountain to repel the savage,' 

It will be perceived, therefore, that there were three probable 
causes or motives for the wai' which broke out in 1774^ the 
leading events of which I shall narrate very briefly, 

I. The hostihty of the Indians had been constantly mani- 
fested in the most murderous and predatoiy manner ever since 
Bouquet's peace in 1764; and, at the same time, the gi'adual 
enlaj^ement of the white settlements had brought, in perilous 
neighborhood, two races who were naturally hoelUe, while nei- 
ther the savages of the one, nor the hardy woodsmen of the 
other, were prepared, by continued forbearance, to avoid con- 
flict or to unite in a conomon tenure of the soil. 

II. The Pennsylvania disputes with Virginia as to territorial 
limits and jurisdiction were unwisely fomented by the forcible 
acts of Bunmore and Connolly, and thus the comity and good 

IndLall Wars, printed by the Vii^inia Historical Society, pp. 41, 43, 49, 56i 
Howison'9 History Virginia, vol, 2, p. 72; Hildreth'a History U- States, vol. 
3, p. 49; Monetle's History Valley of the Miasisaippi, vol, 1, p, 385; Virginia 
Historical Registei', vol. 1, p, 32, in Col. Andrew Lewis' letter; Annals of the 
West; Ohio Historical CoHections, by Howe, p. 408; Almon's Remembrancer, 
vol. 9, pp. 918, 330; Smyth's Trayels in America, Dublin, 1784. As to Dun- 
more'a supposed treachery see Am. Arch. vol. 3, pp. 1191, 1192, 4th series, for 
some strong suspicions on this point from facts tliat became known after the 
treaty of Camp Charlotte and the close of the campaign. 

'Burk 3, p. 381.^The Pennsylvania awthorities took precautions soon after 
the outbreak of troubles to signify to the Indians, by messengers, that the al- 
leged outrages were wit cononUted by Fenmyhamani, and that the government of 
Pemaylvama dtsavmeed and condemned them, and Iher^are were not proper objeetsi^ 
revenge. This timely nouce is probably the reason why tiie Indian war was 
not carried on against the frontier settlements of Pennsylvania, but was chiefly 
directed against those of Viiginia, where all kinds of savage barbarities were 
inflicted. See Gordon's History of Pennsylvania, p. 475; Monette's Valley of 
the Mississippi, vol. I, p. 371. See also Drake's Book of tlie Indians, Book v, 
p. 45, for some sound reasoning on Dunmore'a conduct. 
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will between two of the most important colonies were fearfully 
endangered. 

III. It was probably Lord Dunniore's desire to incite a war 
which would arouse and band the savages of the west, so that, 
in the anticipated etru^le with the United Colordes, the British 
home interest might ultimately avail itself of these children of 
the forest as ferocious and formidable alhes in the onslaught on 
the Americans. But, at all events, nothing, so well as an In- 
dian border-war, would excite a counteraction in the land at 
Ihia moment of peril, and absorb the colonists in the exclusive 
duty of self-protection aguinst a foe that was more to be feared 
than parliamentary taxation. 

From this brief view of the politicaJ field of the colonies in 
1774, let us return to the scene of impending hostihties. 

We left Michael Cresap, — the western frontier trader, — a 
man of broken fortunes, emigrating from his Maryland home- 
stead, among the mountains of Cumberland, to the broad lands 
and pleasant valleys of the Ohio. His purpose unquestionably 
was not warhke; for, in the disastrous condition of his affairs 
and with a large family to maintain, peace was absolutely 
necesaaiy for success in his new field of enterprize. Accord- 
ingly, early in 1774, we find him on tlie Ohio river, in the 
neighborhood of Pittsburgh and Wheeling, with laborers brought 
under contiact of hire from Maryland, engaged in opening 
and locating farms. He was there, neither as a "specula- 
tor" nor a "land jobber," as many of the emigrants of those 
days were unjustly stigmatized. His piupose was peaceful 
settlement, and he is no more to be blamed for his manly pro- 
gress into the wilderness in quest of land, than wei-e Wash- 
ington and many other distinguished Americans of those days 
who possessed themselves of property in the prolific valleys of 
the west. ' 

'Historians have been in the habit of stigmatizing al! concerned in the nut- 
break of this war as " apeculatora and land jobbers" who were anxious to 
drive off the Indians. — I shall insert below an advectjaement from the Mary- 
land Gazette of May 36tli, 1774, which shows the opinion, at least of Wash- 
ington, at that time, and is surely calculated to proye the honesty of purpose 
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Crcsap was engaged in these honest and laudable pursuits 
when he suddenly received a summons which terminated for- 
ever his communication with the west. 

After this region had been explored in 1773, a resolution was 
formed by a band of hardy pioneers, — among whom was 
Geohge Rogers Clark, who, afterwards, as a general officer, 
became so celebrated in the annals of Kentucky — to make a 
setdement during the following spring; and the mouth of the 
Little Kenhawa was appointed as the place of general rendez- 
vous, whence the united party should descend the river. Early 
in 1774 the Indians had done some of their habitual mischief. 
Reports of further and perhaps meditated dangers were rife 
along the river, as coming fi^om the Indian towns. Many of 
the promised settler's, alarmed by the news, remained at their 
homes, 80 that, at the appointed time, not more than eighty or 
ninety men assembled at the rendezvous. 

In a few days the anticipated troubles with the savages com- 
menced, A small party of hunters, encamped about ten miles 
below Clark's emigrants, were fired upon by the Indians; but 
the red men were repulsed and the hunters returned to camp. 
This hostile demonstration, coupled wilh the rumors aheady 
spoken of, satisfied the Americans that the savages were bent on 
wai\ Accordingly, the whole band was regularly enrolled for 
protection; yet it was resolved to adhere to die original project 

with which fiir-seeing men took advanlage of their opportunities to obtain titles 
and open farms in llie region beyond the AUeghanies; — 

"Fairfax County, Va., Mat 10, 1774. 

" In the month of Mardi last the subscriber sent out a number of carpenters 
and laborers, to build houses and clear and enclose lands on the Ohio, intending 
10 divide the several tracts which he there holds, into convenieut sized tene- 
ments and to give leases therefor for lives, or a term of years, renewable for- 
ever, under certain conditions which may be known either of him, or Mr. 
Valentine Crawford, who is now on the land. 

" The situation and quality of these lands having been thoroughly described 
in a former advertisement, it is unnecessary to enlai^ on them here ; suffice it 
generally to observe, that there are no better in thatcountry.and that the whole 
of them lay upon the banks either of the Ohio or Great Kanhawa, and are capa- 
ble of receiving the highest improvement. 

4w. "George Washincion, " 
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of settliiig ill Kentuckyj iiiasmucfi as the cainp was amply fur- 
nished with every thing needful for such an enterprize. 

An Indian town, called the "Horse-head Bottom," on the 
Scioto, near its mouth, lay m the pioneers' way, and they forth- 
with resolved to cross the country and surprise it. But when 
the question arose as to who should command so perilous an 
adventure, it was found that, in the whole bfuid, no one pos- 
sessed sufficient experience in Indian warfare to be entrusted 
confidently with the fortiines of his companions. It was Icnown, 
however, that Michael Cresap dwelt on tlie river about fifteen 
miles above the camp, engaged with certain laborers in settling 
a plantation, and that he had resolved to foUow this band of 
pioneers to Kentucliy as soon as he had estabhshed his people. 
His experience of frontier life was conceded. The eager set- 
tlei-s, wilh one voice, resolved to demand his services in the 
hour of danger, and messengers were forthwith despatched to 
seek him. In half an hour they returned with Michael, who, 
hearing of the univise resolution to attack llie Indian town, had 
set out to visit the pioneer camp. The emigrants at once 
thought their aimy, — as they called it, — complete, and the de- 
struction of the savages certain. But a council was called, and 
to the surprise of all, the intended commander-in-chief, promptly 
dissuaded his companions from the meditated enterprize. He 
said that, in truth, appearances were very suspicious, yet that 
there was no certainty of war; — that if the pioneers attacked 
the savages he had no doubt of succras, but that a war- would 
be the unquestionable result, the blame of which would fall 
upon the assailants. If they determined to pi*oceed, however, 
he promised to send to his camp for his people, and to share the 
fortunes of the adventurers. 

This mild but resolute counsel sti'uck the whol e band forcibly, 
and it was immediately resolved, according to Cresap's advice, to 
return to Wheeling as a convenient post where further tidings 
might readily be obtained. A few weeks, he thought, would 
determine the impending issue; and, as it was still early m the 
spring, if the Indians were found to be indisposed for war, the 
immigrants would have ample time to descend the river to their 
proposed settlement in Kentucky. 
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In two hours the Pioneers had struck their tents and were on 

their way to Wheeling. As tliey ascended the river they met 
Killbuck, an Indian Chief, accompanied by a small party, and 
had a long but unsatisfactory interview witli him as to the dis- 
position of the tribes. It was observed that Cresap did not 
attend this conference, but remained on the opposite side of the 
river, declaring that he was afraid (o tiust himself with the 
Indians, especially as Killbuck had frequently attempted to 
waylay and murder his father in Maryland, and that if they 
met, his fortitude might forsake him and he might put the 
savage to death.' These anecdotes denote the caution and 
self-restraint, the prudence and vigilance with which Michael 
Cresap behaved and counseled duiing the whole of these open- 
ing scenes, and exhibit him in the true light of an immigrant 
who was arodous to maintain inviolate the peace of a region in 
which his fortunes had been cast. 

On lire party's arrival at Wheeling, aromid which there were 
many white settlemenis, all the inhabitants appeared to be 
alarmed. They flocked to the camp from every direction, and 
refused to leave the protecting wings of tlie Pioneej-s. Offers 
were made to cover their neighborhood with scouts, until 
further reliable information was received; but no counsel or 
pronriise of protection would avaO. Every day brought fresh 
accessions of strength to the party. Fanners, hunters, woods- 
men, flocked to the band of Kentucky Pioneer, until its num-, 
hers became formidable. 

The anival of these men at Wheeling was soon known at 
Pittsburgh, and the whole of that region, as I have stated, was, 
under the asserted jurisdiction of Virginia, controlled by Con- 
nolly, under Dunmore's commission for West Augusta. When 
CoimoUy heard of the Pioneers' approach to Wheeling he sent 
a message to the party, informing it that war was to be appre- 
hended, and requesting that it would remain in position a short 
time inasmuch as messages had been sent to the Indians and a 

' Killbuck — see Jacob's Life of Cresap, p. 31, for a ludicrous accident tliat 
happened to this Indian whilst engaged in the assault on Cresap and his friends 
at the Old Town affair heretofore narrated. — It was perhaps the first time that 
a savage was ao singidarly temmd^d by a woman ! 
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few daya would aoJve tlie doubt. Before a complying answer 
could reach Pittebuigh, however, a second express arrived from 
Connolly, addressed to Captain Cresap, as the most influential 
man in the band, apprizing him that the messengers had returned 
irom the Indians, — that war was inevitable, — that the savages 
would sdifce as soon as the season pennitted, — and be^;ing him 
to use his influence with the party to cover the countiy with 
scouts until the inhabitants could foilify themselves.' This 
message reached Cresap ahout Ihe 21st of April,' and its re- 
ception was the signal of open hostilities against the Indians, 
Such was the natural result on so exposed a frontier, where the 
white man or the savage who obtained the first shot was the 
victor, and where Indian assassination or "private war" — to 
give it the most civilized name,— -was the only rule recognized 
by the red men when they were aroused against encroaching 
Americans. 

A new post was immediately planted, a coimcjl called, and 
the letter read by Cresap not only to his armed party but to all 
the neighboring Indian traders who were summoned on so 
important an occasion. The result was a solemn and formal 
declaration of war on the 26th of April, and that veiy night 
two scalps were brought into (he camp,^ 

Some days prior to this Mr, William Butler, who seems not 
lo have heeded the earher warnings, had sent off a canoe loaded 
with goods for the Shawanese towns, and on the 16th of April, 
it was attacked, forty miles below Pittsburg, by three Cherokees, 

'Jacob's Life of Creaap, 54; 4lli Series Am. Archives, voi. I, 468; Gen. 
Rogers Clarke 'e letter in the Appendix No. 1 fo tliia discourse. Dr. Wheelar's 
testimony in Jacob, p. 110. 

'The letter in the American Archives referred to above at p. 468, indicates 
the date of thia letter or message from Connolly to have been on liie 31al <tf 
^pril, 1774, Devereux Smith writes to Dr. Smith from Pittsbui^h under date 
of 10th June, 1774, as follows: " • * * - On the Slst of April Connolly wrote 
a letter to the inhabitants of Wheeling, telling them tliat he had been informed 
by good authority that the Shawanese were ill-disposed towards white men, 
and that he therefore required and commanded them to hold tllEmaelves in read- 
inesa to repel any insults that might be offered them." See also same vol. of 
Am. Arch. p. 287, where Connolly's " eirc«iot- letter to the inhabitants on the 
Ohio " is spoken of. Jacob says he once possessed it; pp. 53, 54, 110, 113. 

'McKee's MS. Journal, London Documents, Albany, N. Y. Am. Arch., 
IVth Series, lat vol., p. 345. 
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who waylaid il. on the river. They liilled one white man, 
wounded another, whJle a third made his escape, and the sa- 
vages plundered the canoe of the most valuable part of the cargo. 

The day after the declaration of war by Cresap and his men, 
under the warning authoiity of Connolly's message, some canoes 
of Indians were descried on the river keeping under the cover 
of an island to screen themselves fmm the pai'ty's sight. The 
skiffs were immediately chased for fifteen miles down the river, 
and driven on shore. A battle ensued, in which an Indian was 
taken prisoner, a few were wounded on both sides, and perhaps 
one slain. On examining the canoes they were found to con- 
tain a considerable quantity of ammunition and other warlike 
stores. ' 

In the deliberations of the camp on the night after the party's 
return, it was determined that a band should march on the fol- 
lowing morning about thirty miles up the river in oi-der to attack 
the settlement of Logan; but the band had not advanced more 
than five miles, when, halting for refreshment, Cresap asserted 
the gross impropriety of executing so dastardly an enterprize 
against a party composed of men, women and children, and 
who were known to cherish no hostile intentions but to be solely 
engaged in hunting. These facts were famOiai- to the pioneers, 
many of whom had visited the Indian camp during the pre- 
ceding March, as they descended the Ohio to their original 
rendezvous. 

Cresap's counsel immediately prevailed, and every man 
seemed disgusted with the project which, a short time before, lie 
had so heedlessly and shamefully cherished. The paily re- 
turned to camp in the evening, and speedjy took the road to 
Red-Stone Old Fort.' 

Thus, Cresap and his men were gone; btit unfortunately, his 
prudent and friendly advice as to the luckless settlement of 
Logan was not heeded by others on the river. In May, 1774, 

' See Alex. McKee's MS. Journal, London Documents, Albany, and Arti- 
cle in American Journal of Science for October, 1846, p. 10; and compare with the 
letter in Appendix No. 1, to this discourse. 

'See General Clark's letter; Appendix No. 1. 
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and probably on the (iist clay of tbat monfb, it w.t^ riiielly des- 
troyed by olhere.' 

The Indian camp was about tliirty miiea above Wheeling, 
close to the mouth of Yellow creek, while on the opposite 
side of the Ohio, near the river bank, was the cabin of a 
certain Baker, who sold rum to the Indians, and of course 
received fiequent visits from tlie savages. Tliis man had been 
pardculaily desired by Cresap to remove his liquors, and 
seems to have prepai*ed to take them away at the time of the 
murder. 

Towards the close of April, 1774, a certain Michael Myers,— 
a venerable man, who still lived on the Ohio a few miles above 
Steubenville, in February, 1850, — resided on Pigeon creek, 
which, according to the maps hes about forty miles from Yellow 
creek. A day or two before tlie following events, two land- 
hunters came to Myere's settlement and induced him to accom- 
pany Ihem across the stream and down the banks of this Yellow 
creek in oi-der to examine the country. Proceeding along the 
western shore of the creek for some miles, the traveller bivou- 
acked for the night, and ''hobbled" the only horse they had 
with them so as to prevent his straying from the camp. The 
animal, nevertheless, rambled off about three hxindred yards out 
of sight, over a rising groimd; and, soon after, hearing the beast's 
bell rattle violently, the woodsmen seized their guns and started 
io discover the cause. On reaching llie top of the ridge Myers 
beheldj near forty yards below, an Indian in the act of loosening 
the horse which seemed restive and anxious to breali from tlie 
savage, whose gun lay on the ground beside him. Myers, 
crouching behind the hillock, instantly levelled his rifle and shot 
the Indian without considting his companions. It was now a 
little after sunset, and soon, another Indian, attracted by the 

'See Gen. Clark's letter, Appendix No. 1 .—Benjamin Tomlinaon, in his leati- 
monyin Jacob's life of Cresap, p. 107, fixes the time on the "third or fourth of 
May i but John Sappington's statement in the 4th Appendix to Jefferson 's Notes 
on Va., p. 52, dates it on the 24th" of May, Prom an examination of McKee's 
MS. Journal, London Documents, Albany; Clark's letter; the Penna. Packet 
of 23d May, 1774, and Mr. L. C. Draper's MSS., I am satisfied the masso- 
ere occurred on the 1st day of May, and that Sappington's date of the 941h 
May, givenfiom memory, q^r a iajyse <tf tu>ady-^ years, ii 
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crack of the weapon, approached rapidly armed with his rifle, 
but halted abruptly in astonishment as soon as he beheld his 
prostrate fellow. In the meanwhile Myers had reloaded his 
rifle, and before the savage could recover from his 9iu:prise, he 
too, fell before the forester's fatal aim. In the distance the 
camp of the clan, spread with deer and bear-skins, was visible, 
and as prompt succor was at hand, the Americans did not pause 
to see whether the Indian's woimds were deadly, but flying 
from the spot, recrossed the river for safety, and hastened to the 
neighborhood of Baker's cabin." 

The evening or night, before the tragedy wl I I an low 
about to nan-ate was committed at this cabin, a squa v cime 
over to Baker's and aroused the attention of the m lates by her 
tears and manifest distress. For a long time she efused to d s- 
close the cause of her sorrow, but at last, when left alone with 
Baker's wife, confessed that die Indians had resolved to kill the 
white woman and her family the next day, but, as she loved 
her and did not wish to see her slain, she had crossed the 
river to divulge the plot so as to enable her fiiend to escape. 
The savages had moat probably been roused to revenge by the 
unfortimate rencounter of Myers with tlieir slain or wounded 
clansmen! 

In consequence of this astounding information, and in dread 
of the meditated assassination, Baker summoned twenty-one 
of his neighbors, who all reached his house before morning, 
when it was resolved that the strangers should conceal them- 
selves in a back apartment, whence the assailing Indians might 
be watched. It was also determined that if they demeaned 
themselves peaceably, they should not be molested; but if 

IMS. narrative sent to me by Mr. L. C. Draper who visited Myers in 1850, 
and received the account from his lips. Mi-. D. thinks that the narrator 
moyhave confounded in his memory the events of another period; but aa Myers 
poHHvely asserts IM Oda affiar led the hostile parHes ijf iTidiniis to go ovw next day 
to Baker's; aaitgivea the plausible pretext Jhr the story qftlie squaw who vinted Mrs. 
Baker; and as il is the sasm occininl that .Vifers has constantly told his neighbors, I 
Bjn inclined to rely in its accuracy. Mr. Myers has alwnys sustained a good 
character; in earfy times was a Captain, and served aa a Justice of tlie Peace 
for many years. — Myers admits that he took part in filing on the Indians who 
crossed in canoes on the day of the m 
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hostility was manifested, they shouhl sliow tliemselves and act 
accordingly. ' 

Bajly in the morning a party of seven Indians, composed of 
three squaws, with an infant, and four unarmed men, one of 
whom was Lc^an's brother, crossed the river to Baker's cabin, 
where all but Lc^an's brother obtained liquor and became ex- 
cessively drunk. No whites, except Baker and two of his 
companions, appeared in the cabin. After some time, Logan's 
relative took down a coal and hat belonging to Baker's brother- 
in-law, and putting them on, set his arms akimbo, sti'utted 
about the apartment, and at length coming up abruptly to one 
of the men, addressed him with the most otfensive epilliets and 
attempted to strilie him.' The white man, — Sappington,^ — 
who was thus assailed by language and gesture, for some time 
kept out of his way; but, becoming irritated, seized his gun 
and shot the Indian as he was rushing to the door still clad in 
the coat and hat. The men, who dming the whole of this 
scene had remained hidden, now poured forth, and, without 
parley, mercilessly slaughtered the whole Indian party except 
the mfant! Before this tragic event occurred, however, two 
canoes, one with two and the other with five Indians, ali naked, 
painted, and completely armed for war, were descried stealing 
from the opposite shore where Lt^an's camp was situated. 
This was considered as confirmation of what the squaw had 
said the night before, and was afterwards alleged in justifica- 
tion of the murder of the unarmed party which had first aiTived. 

No sooner were the unresisting drunkai'ds dead, than the in- 
furiate whites rushed (o the river bank and ranging themselves 
along the concealing fringe of underwood, prepared to receive 
the canoes. The first that arrived was the one containing two 
warriors, who were fired upon and killed. The othei canoe 

> fiame writfra declare that Greatliouse visited the Indian camp tlie niglit 
before the massacre and "decoyed" theaavagesover todrink on the nestday. 
McKee's MS. Jocbsal, «i anlea. Moravian Journal, Am. Areh. I, 295. 

'See Withers 'sBotdei'Warlkve, p. 113,forCol. Swearingen's testimony as to 
the provoking conduct of Lt^n's brother at Yellow cieek, and as to the origin 
of this affair. 

^See McKee's certificate, in Jefferson, at the end of Sappiiigton' 
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immediately turned and fled; but; after this, two others contain- 
ing eighteen warriors, painted and prepared far confUct as 
the first had been, started to assail the Americans. Advanc- 
ing more cautiously than the former paity, Ihey endeavored to 
land below Baker's cabin, but being met by the rapid movements 
of the rajigers before they could effect their purpose, they were put 
to flight with the loss of one man, although they returned the 
fire of the pioneers. 

In this desperate and bloody massacre, which was hastily per- 
petrated it seems in anticipation of an Indian attack,— an anti- 
cipation which was probably confirmed by the opportune ap- 
pearance of the anned and painted warriors,— there were several 
men by the name of GreaChouse deeply and fearfully concerned. 
There are persons who chai^ the whole of the horrid but de- 
bateable scene upon these individuals, yet its details are too dis- 
gusting to be dwelt on more than is needed in cliaracterizing a 
single event of those cruel times, i Mr. John Sappington, whose 
statement in the IVth Appendix to Jefferson's Notes on Vir- 
ginia is the clearest, most circumstantial and consistent I have 
met, declares that he does not fc&we "Lt^an had any rela- 
tions killed, except a brother; (hat none of the squaws who 

'See and compare: John Sappington's statejnent in Jefferson's Noles on 
Vii^iiia,AppeiidisNo.IV.p. 51;JomeaCIiEiinbera'adepoiUtion,iii.^d.,p. 39; 
Robinson's at p. 43; Oen. Clark's letter, Appendix No. I to this disoowae. 
Sappington states tJiat he waa " intimately acquaiiited witli all the circumstances 
respecting the destruction of Logan's family," thougli he does not admit, iu 
his carefully drawn statement, tlmt he was preaetU at the scene of murder. 
Tomlinson in his testimony given in Jacob's Life of Creeap, p. 107, aJleges 
that he believes "Logan's brother was killed by a man named Sappington." 
MoKee in his certificate appended to Sappington's lestimouy in Jefferson's 
Notes, says that Sappington admitted he was the man who killed Logan's bro- 
ther. See also the statement written by Mr. Jolly, published in the American 
Journal of Science and Art, vol. xxxi, p. 10,' and repubUslied in Howe's Ohio 
Hist. Coll., aee. See Drake's Book of the Indions, 

It is important to recollect that all these statements and depositions positively 
prove that Captain Michael Cresap was neither present at nor countenanced the 
alleged murder of Logan's kin at the Yellow creek massacre. The fact that 
Sigijnngfon's statement was published by Jtfr. J^enon himself, indicates the con- 
fidaice he placed in it, especially as he inserts it as a sort of supplement to the 
other testimony on the subject which had been printed btfare its reception. 
Logan's mother, brother, and sister, (Gibson's Indian wife or squaw, in all 
likelihood,)— were, probably, all of the relalivKi of Logan killed there. 
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were slain was his wife; that two of fiiem were old women, 
while the third, whose infant was spared, was the wife of 
General Gibson," who, at flmt period was an Indian trader, 
and subsequendy tooli care of the child as if it had been 
his own. 

The war soon raged with savage fury. This act seems to 
have roused the Indians to immediate hostility. A letter from 
Arthur St. Clair to Governor Penn, dated at Ligonier, on the 
S2d of June, states that Logan is returned wilh one prisoner and 
thirteen scalps,' The blood of his kindred cried for vengeance 
and he had already trod the "war-path," 

On the 12th of July, as Wilham Ex)bmson, Thomas Hellen 
and Coleman Brown, were gathering flax in a field, on the 
west fork of the Monongahela, they were surprised by a party 
of eight Indians, led by Logan. The savages stole upon them 
and fired before they were perceived. Brown fell, pierced by 
several balls, but Hellen and Robinson sought safety in flight. 
The former of these was too old to avoid capture; yet Robinson, 
with the agihty of youth, and urged by his love of life and 
liberty, would have escaped but for an untoward accident. Be- 
lieving that he was outstripping his pursuers in the race, he 
hastily turned to ascertain the fact, but while glancing over his 
shoulder, he ran with such violence against a tree as to be thrown 
stunned and powerless on the ground. The savages at once 
secured him wilh cords, and when reviyed, he was talcen back 
to the spot where the lifeless and bleeding body of Brown was 
laid and where Hellen was already secured. Taking with them 
a horse belonging to the latter, the Indians immediately depai^ted 
for tlieir towns with the prisoners. 

As they approached the Indian camp Logan gave the scalp 
halloo, and, immediately,- several warriors came forth to meet 
them. The unfortunate captives were now compelled (o run 
the gauntlet for their lives. Logan had manifest«d a kindly 
feeling to Robinson from the moment of his seizure, and 
previously instructed him as to the way by wliich he might 
reach the Council House of the clan without danger. But 

' 4th Series Am, Archives, vol. 1, p. 475. 
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ihe decrepit Hellen, ignorant of the place of refuge, was sadly 
beaten before he arrived; and when, at length, he had come 
almost within the asylum, he was prostrated with a war club 
before he could enter. " After he had fallen, the savages con- 
tmued to beat him with such unmerciful severity that he would 
as^redly have died under their barbaious usage, had not Robin- 
son, at some peril to his own safety for the interference, stretched 
forth his hand and dragged him within the sanctuary. When 
he recovered from the violent beating he was reheved from the 
apprehension of further suffering by adoption into an Indian 
family." 

A council was next convoked to decide the fate of Robinson. 
Lt^an assured him that he should not be sacrificed; but the 
council appeared resolved on his death, and accordingly he was 
tied to the slake. His captor, at once, appealed to the waniore 
with great vehemence; insisted that Robinson should be spared; 
and poured foilh a torrent of vehement eloquence, which, never- 
thelesSj did not avail to avert his stern and dreadful doom. At 
length, enraged at the pei-tinacity with which the life of Robin- 
son, his o^vn captive, was refused him, and heedless of con- 
sequences, L(^n drew die tomahawk from his belt, and 
cleaving the cords wliich bound the victim to Ihe stake, hur- 
ried him to the wig\vam of an ancient squaw by whom he 
was at once adopted as a member of her family. He was 
to tai the place of a waiTior who had been slain in (he Yellow 
creek massacre." 

About three days after this occurrence, Lc^an suddenly 
brought to Robinson a piece of paper, and making a black fluid 
with water and gunpowder, commanded him to write a note 
which we shall see was soon used in one of the brutal raids of 
the detached parties that scoured the country and laid waste 
to every scattered or isolated settlement within a day's march of 
the Ohio. Men, women, children — and even cattle — ^were all io- 
discriminately scalped and butchered. The females were stripped 
and shamefully outraged. The men were slaiuj and knives, 
tomahawks or axes left in the breasts diey had cleft asunder, 

'Willieca's Border Warfare, 118, el seq.; Robinson's narrative in Jefferson's 
IVih Appendix, p. 41; Howe's Ohio Hial. Coll., p. 267. 
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The brains of infants were beaten out, and the carcases left a 
prey to the beasts of the forest. ' 

When Judge Innes happened to be at the residence of Colonel 
Preston's family, in the fall of 1774, an express ^vas sent to 
the Colonel as Lieutenant of the county, requesting a guard of 
militia to be ordered out for the protection of the residents on 
the lower portions of the north fork of the Holston. Every 
member of the family of a settler named John Roberts,^ had 
been cruelly cut off by the savages, and tlie peipelrator of the 
assassination was traced by " the card' ' which he left as a bloody 
memorial of his visit! A war club was deposited in the house 
of the murdered forester, and, attached to it, was tlie following 
note — the identical one which Logan had forced Robinson to 
write with his gunpowder ink: 

" Captain Ckesap, 

" What did you idll iiiy people on Yellow creek for? The 
white people killed my kin at Conestoga, a great while ago, and 
I thought nothing of that. But you killed my kin again on. 
Yellow creek, and took my cousin prisoner. Then I tliought I 
must kill too; and I have beenthree times to war since; — hut the 
Indians ai'e not angiy— -only myself. 

" Captain John Logan. 

"JtUy 21st, 177 i." 

This is a document savagely circumstantial and circumstan- 
ally savage;— cool, dehberate, and bloody, even to the dale, — 
and left as this sentimental Indian's apology, — not as his chal- 
lenge, — in the desolated dwelling and amid the reeldng bodies 
he had butchered. It is the first deliberate charge made by 
Logan of the suf^sed murder of his relatives by Cresap at 

'Md. Gasette, 30th June, 1774; Hite's account of tie murder of Spier's 
family on Iha 3ci or 4th of June. — See alao same paper of 30lJi Nov. for letter 
from Col. Preston at Fincastle, 28t]i Sept., deacribing Indian murders and oul- 

•Among the MS. papers of Col. Wm. Preston in the posseasion of Mr. L. 
C. Draper, there is an original letter from Major Arthur Campbell, dated the 
13th October, in which he enoloaed the origiMd misEire from Logan and ap- 
pended a copy. This ia doubtless the one to which Innes Hlliides in Jefferson's 
Appendix. The correct name was Roberts. 
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Yellow creek, and I must promptly rebuke it by recalling to your 
minds all the facta of that occuiTence, against which Cresap 
had protested to Clark's party, and from the dieatre of which 
he had drawn off his men and departed. 

While these events were transpiring, Michael Cresap had not 
only left the Ohio river, but had returned to liis wife and int«r- 
eating family in Maryland. Yet, soon finding his sympathies 
were excited for the forlorn inhabitants of the -wilderness whom 
he had abandoned, and hearing constant reports of Indian 
cruelties, he speedily raised a company of volunteers and 
marched back to their assistance. Having reached " Catfish's 
Camp," on the spot where Washington, in Pennsylvania, now 
stands, his advance was stopped by a peremptory and insulting 
letter from Connolly, in which he was ordered to dismiss his 
men. It was no doubt written by its vile author in order to 
commence the systematic plan of chaining the Indian diflicidties 
of 1774 on Michael Cresap. 

Ungrateful and offensive as was such a command to a person 
of Cresap's peculiar sensibility, he nevertheless obeyed, returned 
to his home, and disadssed his men with the detennination to 
take no part in the Indian wax, but to let the commandmit at 
Pittsburgh fight it out as he best could. It seems, however, 
that the Earl of Dunmore and his lieutenant at Pittsburgh did 
not agree as to the value of Michael's services, for, when 
Cresap reached his Maryland home he found Lord Dunmore at 
his house, where he tanied some days in friendly mtercourse or 
consultation with the young pioneer; and, notwithstanding his 
residence in Maryland, the British nobleman saw fit to send 
him forthwith a commission as Captain in the militia of Hamp- 
shire county, Virginia. This appointment, dated on the 10th 
of June, reached Cresap opportimely, and, carrying with it, as 
an unsoUcited favor, a tacit expression of the Earl's approbation 
of his conduct, he resolved to accept it, especially as he was 
constantly appealed to by letters fi:om his old companions beyond 
the mountains to hasten to theh succor.' 

1 Jncob's life of Cresap, 56, 63, 65. 
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As soon as he raised his standard crowds flocked to it, and, 
indeed, so great was his popidarily as a leader, Ihat his own 
command overflowed wilh men and enabled him to fill up com- 
pletely (he company of his nephew, and partly also the company 
of Hancock Lee.' His forces were then united under the 
command of Major Angus McDonald, who had been, mean- 
while, organizing the western people on the Youghiogeny and 
Monongahela for their own defence, 

A campaign was also planned for the invasion of the Indian 
country west of the Ohio. '■' Orders were immediately sent to 
Colonel Andrew Lewis, of Botetourt county, to iTiise wilh all 
despatch, four regiments of militia and volunteera from the 
aouth-westem coundes, to rendezvous at Camp Union, in Green- 
brier county. This was to be the southern division of the 
invading army, of which Lewis, a veteran of the French 
war, was made commander. He was ordered to mai'ch down 
the Great Kenhawa to the bank of the Ohio, and there to join 
the Earl in person. In the meantime Lord Dunmore was 
actively engaged in raising troops in the norihem counties west 
of the Blue Ridge, to advance from Port Cumberland by way 
of R«d-Stone Old Fort, to the Ohio at Pitlsburghj whence he 
was to descend in boats to the Kenhawa. Such was the original 
plan of the campaign."' 

McDonald, agreeably to Dunmore's orders, after a dreary 
march through the wilderness, had rendezvoused his four hun- 
dred men at Wheeling creek in June, and, from this place, it 
was resolved to invade the Indian territory on the head waters 
of the Muskingham, and to destroy the Wappatomica towns. 
The results of (his expedition were not of remarkable value in 
the campaign, though (he Indian towns were destroyed by the 
invaders after the savages had fled. McDonald and his men 
were harassed by the foe, and being short of provisions, returned 
with despatch to Wheelmg.= 

All the agricultural operations of the settlers on the river were 
of course broken up, and had I time, I would find great plea- 
sure in narrating the campaign of (he divisions under Lewis 

I Jacob's life of Creaap, 57. ' Monette, vol. 1, p. 374. Md., p. 37.5. 
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and Duomore. But that would require a volume rather than a 
discourse.'— -I shall content myself therefore wilh stating, that 
the promised junction of Dunmore with Colonel Lewis was 
never effected. The earl changed his plan, and descending the 
Ohio from Fort Pitt wilh a fleet of one hundred canoes and 
several laige boats to the mouth of the Hockhocking, erected a 
stockade which he called Fort Gower, and Ihence, ascended 
Ihe Hockhocking to the Falls near the present town of Athens. 
From that spot he crossed the country westwardly lo the Scioto, 
and, on its eastern side, on the maigin of the Piqua plains, 
near Sippo Creek, entrenched himself in a regularly fortified 
camp, which, in honor of the British Q,ueen, he named Camp 
Charlotte, 

On the lOlh of October the gieat and decisive battle of the 
campaign was fought by Lewis at ''Point Pleasant," at Ihe 
mouth of the Kenhawa, and it is regarded by most liis- 
torians, as one of the most sanguinary and well fought conflicts 
in the annals of Indian waifare in the West. The Indians, 
imder Ihe celebrated Cornstalk chieftain, were repulsed with 
great slaughter, and fled precipitately across the Ohio to their 
towns, sixty miles up the Scioto. In the meantime, Dunmore 
had sent detachments from his head-quarters against different 
settlements on the neighboring Avatei-s, which were sacked and 
burned; and such had been tlie bloody chai'acter of the battle 
at Point Pleasant that the chiefs hastened to appeal for peace to 
Dunmore, before they could be again assailed by the relentless 
Lewis who was advancing in pursuit. After repeated overtures 

' The following are the ptincipal original authorilies as to the campaigns and 
battles during the Dunmore war of 1774: I. Co). SliiHrt 's narrative, in the Vir- 
ginia Historical 8oc. Publications, No. 1. II. Intjoduc^on to the Hist, of the 
Colony and Ancient Dominion of Va., by C. Camphell, III. Kercheral's 
Hist, of the Valley of Va. IV. Doddridge's Notes on the SeHlement end In- 
dian Wars of the W. part of Va. and Penna. V. A. S. Withers 's Chronicles 
of Border Waifare. VI. 4th Series Am. Archives, vol. 1, especially p. 1016, 
et seq. VII. Howe's Hist. Coll. of Ohio. VIII. Day's Hist. Coll. of Penna 
IX. Howe's Hist. Coll. of Virginia. X. Chas. Whittlesey's Discourse before 
(he Hist, and Phil. Soo. of Ohio, 1840. XI. Burk's Hist, of Va. XII. Drake's 
Book of the Indians, b. 5th, 42 et. seq. XIII. Map of the Ancient Shawsnese 
towns on the Pickaway Plains, and of Camp Charlotte and Lewis's camp. 
Howe's Ohio Hist. Coll., 403. 
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and tlie destruction of several towns Dnnmore consented to an 
armistice preparatory to a treaty. And Anally, after the two 
divisioiK had nearly effected a junction the Council fire was 
lighted, the Council held, and peace resolved on. 

But in the concluding scene of this bloody drama, the 
American and Indian chiefs could no where find one of its most 
daring and relentless actors, — a man whose name is not signal- 
ized any where in open battle in the records or legends of the 
time, — ^who was not in the conflict at Point Pleasant,' — ^but 
whose ''wai^-paUi" and weapon were only Unced along the 
bloody trail of private murder. Logan was absent. He was not 
satisfied. He had taken, perhaps, some thirty scalps,* but the 
gh(K(s of his murdered relatives were scarcely appeased in the 
"hunting fields" of the "spirit land." WTien the cause of his 
absence was demanded, it was replied that he was yet " like a 
mad dcg; his bristles were up, and were not yet quite fallen; 
but the good talk, then going forward, might allay them." He 
said he was " a warrior, not a councillor, and would not come! ' ' ' 

The continued wiliidvawal of Logan unquestionably filled 
the mind of Lord Dunmore with concern as to the stability of 
any peace which might be made with the Shawanese without 
the presence of a man who had shown such alacrity and blood- 
thii'sty resolution in the cruel game of private war. 

Accordingly, John Gibson, the alleged father ' of the Indian 
woman's infant rescued at the Yellow creek massacre, was 
despatched by the Earl to seek for Logan, If, as is proba- 
ble, the murdered squaw was Logan's sister, no messenger could 
have been more appropriately selected. He found him some 
miles off at a hut with several Indians; and, pretending, in the 
Indian fashion, that he had nothing in view, talked and drank 
with them until Logan touched his coat stealthily, and, beckon- 
ing him out of the house, led him into a solitary thicket, where 
sitting down on a log\ he buret into teais and uttered some sen- 
tences of impassioned eloquence, which Gibson, — ^immediately 

I Draper's MSS. 

'Jolly's statemenl, American Journal of Art and Science, vol. xssi, p. 10. 
= Gen. Clark's letter, Appendix 1; Withers's Bolder Warfare, 136. 
^SeeSoppington's testimony, JefT: Appendix No. IV. 
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returning to the British camp — committed to paper.' As soon 
as the envoy had reduced the message to writing, it waa read 
aloud in tlie council; heard by the Boldiei^a; and proves to be 
neither a speech, a message, nor a pledge of peace: — 

" I appeal to any white man to say if ever he entered Logan's 
cabin hungry and he gave him not meat; if ever he came cold 
and naked and he clotlied him not? During the course of the 
last long and bloody war, Logan remained idle in his camp, an 
advocate for peace. Such was my love for the whites Ihat my 
countiymen pointed as I passed and said: ' Logan is the friend 
of the white man!' I had even thought to have lived wilh 
you, but for the injuries of one man. Colonel Cresap, the 
last spring, in cold blood and unprovoked, murdered all the 
reladons of Logan, not even sparing ray women and children. 
There runs not a drop of my blood in the veins of any living 
creature. This called on me for revenge. I have sought it. 
I have killed many. I have fully glutted my vengeance. For 
my country, I rejoice at the beams of peace; but do not harbor 
a thought that mine is the joy of fear, Logan never felt fear. 
He will not turn on his heel to save his Ufe. Who is there to 
mourn for Logan? Not one!"* 

Thus the famous "speech of Lt^an" which has been so 
long celebrated as the finest specimen of Indian eloquence, 
dwindles mto a reported conversation with, or message from, a 
cruel and blood-stained savage; excited perhaps when he deh- 
vered it as well by the cruelties he had committed as by liquor; 
false in its allegations as to Cresap; and, at last, after being 
conveyed to a camp about six miles distant,' in the memoiy of 
an Indian trader, written down, and read by proxy to the council 
of Lord Dunmore! Gibson, it is true, slates in his testimony 
that be coiTected Logan on the spot when he made the chaige 
against Cresap, for he knew his uinocence, but either the Indian 

'MS. letter from my friend James Dunlapof Pittsbuv«:h, and Gibson's tcsli- 
mony in Jeff. Appendix No. 4. 

' See Appendix No. 3, for critioisma and commentaries on tliis speech and iW 
history. 

' See map of the Indian towns and British canipa on the Pickaway plains — 
Ohio Hist. Col!, p. 403. 
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did not withdi"aw it or tlie messenger felt himself compelled to 
deliver it as originally framed. ' When it was read in camp, 
the pioneer soldiers knew it to be false as to Michael Cresap; 
but it only produced a laugh in the crowd, which displeased tlie 
Maryland Captain. George Rogers Clark, who was neai-, ex- 
claimed, that "he must be a very great man as the Indians 
palmed eveiy thing that happened on his shoulders!" The 
Captain smiled and replied that "he had a gieat inclination to 
tomahawk Greathouse for the murder !"= 

It is time to drop tlie curtain on these tragic scenes. The 
Indian fight was over; — peace was made with the savage 
Shawanese, but a more heartless war was about to occur with 
the christian Briton. 

Cresap returned to his favorite Maryland, and spent the latter 
part of the autumn of 1774 and succeeding winter, in the repose 
of a domestic circle from which he had been so long estranged; 
but, in the early spring of 1775, he hired another band of young 
men, and repaired again to the Ohio to finish the work he com- 
menced the yeai before. He did not stop at his old haunts, but 
descended to Kentucky, where he made many improvements. 
Being ill, however, he left his workmen and departed for his 
home over the mountains in order to rest and recover perfectly. 
On his way across the Alleghany mountain he was met by a 
faithlul friend with a message staling that he had been appointed 
by the committee of safety at Frederick, a Captain to command 
one of the two rifle companies requii'ed from Maryland by a 
resolution of Congress. Experienced officers, and the vety best 
men that could be procured, were demanded. 

This was in July, 1775, and already on the 1st of August, 
in the same year, we find by the following extract from a letter 
to a gentleman in Philadelphia, dated at Fredericktown, Mary- 
land, on that day, that the new revolutionary hero was prepared 
to take the field. 



I See Gibson's tesumony in Jefferson's 4th Appendix. 
>See Clark's letter, Appendix 1. Clark was then a Cnptain by a 
from Dunmore, dated May 3d, 1774. 
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" Not withstanding tlie urgency of my business, I have been 
detained three days in this place by an occurrence truly agree- 
able. I have had the happiness of seeing Captain Michael 
Cresap marching at the head of a formidable company of up- 
wards of one himdred and thirty men from the mountains and 
backwoods, painted like Indians, armed with tomahawks and 
rifles, dressed in hunting shirts and moccasins, and though some 
of them had trayehed near eight hundred miles from the banks 
of the Ohio, they seemed to walk light and easy, and not with 
less spirit than at the first hour of their march. Health and 
vigor, after what they had undergone, declai-ed them to be inti- 
mate with hardship and famOiar with danger. Joy and eatia- 
faction were visible in the crowd that met them. Had Lord 
North been present, and been assured that the brave leader could 
raise thousands of such like to defend his country, what think 
you, would not the hatchet and the block have intruded on his 
mind? I had an opportunity of attending the Captain during 
his stay in town, and watched the behaviour of his men, and the 
manner in which he treated them; for it seems that all who go 
out to wiff under him do not only pay the most willing obedience 
to him as their commander, but, in every instance of distress 
look up to him as their friend and father. A great part of his 
time was spent in listening to and relieving their wants, without 
any apparent sense of fatigue and trouble. When complaints 
were before him, he determined with kindness and spirit, 
and on every occasion condescended to please williout losing his 
dignity. 

"Yesterday the company were supplied with a small quantity 
of powder from the magazine, which wanted airing, and was 
not in good order for rifles ; in tlie evening, however, they were 
drawn out to show the gentlemen of the town their dexterity at 
shooting. A clapboard with a mark the size of a dollar, was 
put up; they began to fire off-hand, and the bystanders were 
surprised, few shots being made that were not close to or in the 
paper. When they had shot for a time in this way, some lay 
on their backs, some on their breast or side, othera ran twenty 
or thirty steps, and firing, appeared to be equally certain of the 
mark. With this performance the company were more than 
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satisfied, when a young man took up the board in his hand, not 
by the end but by the side, and holding it up, his brother walked 
to the distance and very coolly shot into the white; laying down 
his rifle, he took the board and holding it as it was held before, 
the second brother shot as the first had done. By this exercise 
I was more astonished than pleased. But will you believe me 
when I tell you (hat one of the men took the board, and placing 
it between his legs, stood with his back to a tree while another 
Amve the centre! 

" What would a regular army of considerable strength in tlie 
forests of America do with one thousand of these men, who 
want nothing to preserve their health and courage but water 
from the spring, with a little parched com, with what they may 
easily procure in hunting; and who, wrapped in their blankets, 
in the damp of night, would choose the shade of a tree for their 
covering and the eartli for their bed."' 

With (his first company of iifiemen, although in bad health, 
Captain Cresap pi-oceeded to Boston, and joined the American 
army under the command of General Washington. Admonished, 
however, by continued illness, and feeling perhaps some dread 
forebodings of his fate, he endeavored again to reach his home 
among (he mountains, but finding himself too sick to pro- 
ceed he stopped in New York, where he died of fever on tlie 
18(h of October, 1775, at the early age of 33. On the fol- 
lowing day his remains, attended by a vast concourse of people, 
were buried with military honors in Trinity church-yaid. Let 
us deepen and not deface (he meritorious inscription on his 
humble and foi^tten grave! ' 

It is needless to speculate upon what such a man might have 
become had he been spared during the war. Some of tliose 
who engaged in it aa subordinates to him retired at its conclu- 

'American Archives, vol. 3, p. 9, transfened from the PennsjlvaniH Gazette 
of Aiig. 16, 1775. 

'Compare Jacob's Life of Cresap, p. 98, ajid. The Maryland Journal of 
Wednesday, Nov. 1, 1775. In tlie latter there is a letter from N. York, dated 
the 9Gth of October, giving an account of hia death and burial. 
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sioii with Iiigh commissions granted for services which no hardy 
warrior of the Revolution was more capable of yielding to the 
catise of his countiy than Michael Cresap. ' 

Let us turn once more for a moment to the Indian who has 
pursued the fame of our Marylander like a blighting shadow. 
We left him, — confessedly fond of the " flre-water,' ' in his con- 
versations with the Missionary Heckwelder, and tippling before he 
became eloquent with Gibson. His last years were melancholy 
indeed. He wandered from tribe to tribe, a solilaiy and lonely 
man. Dejected by the loss of friends and decay of his peo- 
ple, he resorted coi^tantly to the stimulus of strong drink to 
drown his sonow. 

On the 25th of July, 1775, Captain James Wood having 
been sent with a single companion to invite the western Indians 
to a treaty at Fort Pitt, encountered Logan and several other 
Mingoes who had lately been prisoner's at that post. He found 
them all deeply intoxicated and inquisitive as to his designs. 
To his appeal the savages made no delinite reply, but repre- 
sented the tribes as very angry. The wayfarers bivouacked 
near the Indian town, and about ten o'clock at night one of the 
savages stole into the camp and stamped upon the sleeper's 
head. Starting to his feet and arousing his companion. Wood 
and the interpreter found several Indians around them armed 
with knives and tomahawks. For a while the Americans seem 
to have pacified the red men, but as a friendly squaw apprized 
them that the savages meditated their death, they stole away 
for concealment in the recesses of the forest. When they 
returned again to the Indian town after daylight, Logan repeated 
the foul story of the murder of his " mother, sister, and all his 
relations" by the people of Virginia. By turns he wept and 
sang. Then he dwelt and gloated over the revenge he had 
taken for his wrongs; and finally, he told Wood that several of 
his fellows, who had long been prisoners at Fort Pitt, desired to 
kill the American messengers, and demanded if the forester was 
afraid? '"^JNo!" replied Wood, "we are but two lone men, 

iMfiShevry's Hist, of Maryland, p. I8S, »jid Jacob's Life, &r.. ' 
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,«ent to deliver the message wfi have g-iven to the tribes. We 
are in your power; we have no means of defence^ and you may 
kill us if you think proper!" "Then," exclaimed Logan, 
apparently confounded by their coolness and coufage, "you 
shall not be hurt! ' ' — nor were they, for the ambassadors departed 
unmolested to visit the Wyandotte towns.' 

We next hear of Lt^an in the autumn of 1778, when the 
famous Pioneer, Simon Kenton, who was taken prisoner by 
the savag'es, spent two nights with his captors and Logan on the 
head waters of the Scioto. 

"Well, young man," said Logan addressing Kenton, the 
night of his arrival, "these chaps seem very mad with you." — 
"Yea," replied Kenton, " tliey appear so — " "But don't be 
disheartened," inteiTupled Logan, "I am a great chief; you 
are to go to Sandusky; they lalk of burning you there; but I 
will send two ninnere to-morrow to speak good for you ! ' ' And 
so he did, for on the morrow, having detained the hostile party, 
he despatched the promised envoys to Sandusky, though he 
made no report to Kenton of their success when they returned at 
nightfall. The runners, by Logan's orders, interceded witli 
Captain Druyer, an influential British Indian-agent at San- 
dusky, who with great difficulty ransomed the prisoner and saved 
him from the brulal sacrifice of the stake.' 

In the fall of 1779, Logan appeal's again to have cast aside 
his humanity, and is found at his old haunts on the Holston, 
ravaged in the savage employment of scalping, or at least, of 
taking prisoners,^ And, in June, 1780, when Captain Bird, of 
Detroit, with a large body of British regidars, Canadians and 
Indians, invaded Kentucky, captured Rnddell's and Martin's 
Stations, and carried off a large number of prisonei-s, Logan 
was one of the bloody and wanton marauders,* 

' L, C. Draper's MSS. Journal of Captain James Wood. Jacob's Creaap, 
85. IVtii Am. Atdiives, yol. 3, p. 71. Mra. W. C. Bives's Tales and 
Souvenirs, preface and p. 146. 

'Draper'sMSS. McDonald's memoir of Kenton; McClung's Sketches of 
Western Adventure. 

'MS. letter in Mr. Draper's collection. 

'American Pioneer, I vol. p. 359. 
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Our Indian hero must now have been well nigh fifty-five 
years of age,' and it may be supposed tbat so restless and fitful 
a life of fiery impetuosity and artificial stimulus, was drawing 
near a close from natural causes. But his chequered career of 
crime, passion, and bastard humanity, with all its finer features 
obliterated by the habitual use of intoxicating drinks, was doomed 
to end tragically. 

It was not long afler the inroad of Bird's British myrmidons 
and Indian alHes in 1780,that Lc^an, at an Indian 'council 
held at Detroit, became wildly drunk, and, in the midst of 
delirious passion, prostrated his wife by a sudden blow. She 
fell before him apparently dead. In a moment, lire horrid 
deed partly sobered tire savage, who, thinking he had killed her, 
fled precipitately lest the stem Indian penalty of blood for blood 
might befall him at the hand of some relative of the murdered 
woman. While traveUing alone, and still confused by liquor 
and the fear of vengeance, be was suddeidy overtaken in the 
wilderness between Detroit and Sandusky, by a troop of Indians 
with their squaws and children, in the midst of whom he re- 
cognized his nephew or cousin Tod-kah-dohs, BewOdered 
as he was, he imagined that the lawful avenger pursued him in 
the form of his relative, — for the Indian rule permits a relation 
to perform the retributive act of revenge for murder, — and rashly 
bursdng forth in frantic passion, he exclaimed that the whole 
party should fall beneath his weapons. Tod-kah-dohs, seeing 
their danger, and obseri'ing that Logan was well anned, told 
his companions that their only safety was in getting the advan- 
tage of the desperate man by prompt action. But Logan was 
quite as alert as his adversary; — yet, whilst leaping from his 
horse to execute his dreadful threat, Tod-kah-dohs levelled a shot 
gun within a few feet of the savage and killed him on the spot!' 

■ Draper's MSS. 

'Tod-kah-dohs or The Searcher, originaUy from Conestoga, and probably a 
son of Logan 'a sisler residing there, died, about 1844, at the Cold Spring on 
the Alleghatiy Seneca Reservation, nearly 100 years old. He was better known 
as Captain Logan, and was either aiwpftew or coiwin. of the celebrated iRdian. 
He left children, two of whom have been seen by Mr. Draper; so that, in apite 
of Logan's speech, some of his "blood " itiU "nras " in human veins, 77 years 
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When Mr. Jefferson wrote his Notes on Virginia in the yeare 
1781 andl782, he was anxious to disprove the theory of Buffon, 
Eaynal and others, that animal nature, — whether in man or 
heast, native or adoptive, physical or moral, — degenerated in 
America. Whilst treating of the Aborigines, he desired to 
preisent a specimen of their intellectual powers, and, finding in 
a pocket book a memorandum, made in tlie year 1774, of the 
alleged "speech" of Logan, as taken down by him at that 
time from the lips of some one whom he did not recollect, he 
inserted it in his notes, accompanied by a slender nairative of 
Ihe eventsthatcaUeditforth.' Hespokeof Oresap as " a man 
infamous for the many murders he had committed on those much 
injured people,' ' and chaiged the cold blooded murder of Logan's 
family upon the Marylander and his allies. In a future edition 
he modified but did not entirely withdraw this charge,' yet care- 
leas writers and historians, down to the present day, have con- 
tinued to regard the Indian's remembered message as a genuine 
speech solemnly dehvered in council, and reiteriUe its assertions 
as to the innocent Cresap! Poetry, even, has dwelt siveetly on 

after the Yellow creek tragedy. The substance of this narrative was giren me 
in MS. by Mr. Lyman C. Draper, who received it from Dnh-gan-on-do or 
Captain Decker, as it was related to him by Tod-kah-dohs, who killed Logan. 
"Decker," mye Mr. Draper, "was a venerable Seneca Indian, and Uie best 
Indian Chronicler I have met with. His norratJveH are generally sustained by 
other evidence, and never seem confused or improbable." — Logan's wife, who 
was a Shawtinese, and had no cliildren by him, did not die in consequence of 
her husband's blow, but recovered and returned to her people. — Compare 
Heckwelder'saccount,inJefreison's Appendix. A different version of Logan 's 
death isg^ven.also.in Howe's Ohio Hist. Coll., p. 409, upon the authority 
of " Good Hunter," an aged Mingo, who is said to have been his fiimiliar ac- 
'quaintance. In this account he isrepresented to have been sitting before a camp 
lire near Detroit in Michigan, with his blanket drawn over liis head, his elbows 
res^ng on his knees and his head upon his hands, buried perhaps in liqaor or 
profound meditauon, when an Indian, whom he had offended, stole behind him 
and buried a tomahawk in his brains! — See also, Vigne's Sis Months in 
America, Philadelphia, edition 1833, p. 30, for another allied version of his 
death from the hand of the same relative. Capt. Decker — Dah-gan-on-do — has 
lived all his eventful life of over one hundred years on tlie Alleghany, and 
knew Logan personally. — Draper MSS. 

> Jeff. Notes on Va., Appendix IV, p. 30. 

'Jeff. Notes on Va., Appendix IV. Stone's Life of Brant, vol. 1, p. 39- 
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(he theme. Logan seems to have been the original whence 
Campbell derived the fine conception of his Outahsai,' and he 
has paraphrased in rhyme the p 



■' 'Gainst Brant himself I went lo battle forth: — 

"Accursed Brant! he left of all my tribe 

" Nor man, nor child, nor thing of firing birth ! 

"No! — not the dog that watched my household hearth 

"Escaped that night of death upon our plains! 

" All perished — I, alone, am lefl on earth I 

" To whom nor relative, nor blood remains, — 

"NO! not a kindred drop that runs in human veins! " 

Mr. Jefferson's illuslration obtained greater fame and cur- 
rency than he expected. It has become incorporated with our 
Enghsh literature. Indian error and obstinacy converted this 
Maryland man into a brutal monster; but I have striven to 
restore him to his origmal and meritorious manhood. Imagina- 
tion transfonnM-lh-e-savageirrttnrTomaTrtic-Tnyth; yet it has been 
my task not only to reduce this myth to a man, but to paint 
him degraded by cruelties and intemperance even beneath the 
scale of an aboriginal birth-right. Indian instincts, rekindled 
by wrongs and the flanie of the " fire-water," blighted a nature 
which at its dawn promised a noble and generous career. In 
his intercourse with white men Logan lost nothing but the 
virtues of a savage, while unfortunately he gained from civih- 
zation naught but its destructive vices. 

■Graham's Hist. U. 8., 4th vol., p. 341. 

'Stone's Life of Brant, 2, p. 535; Gertrude of Wyoming, Part IH, staiiia 
xvii. In his notes Campbell repeats the old Logan and Cresap story, as 
usual; but, in later editions of his work retracts his errors ogotiuf BratU. 
Brant's son, when in London, pointed out to the poet the slanders and injustice 
of his Etanzaa-, — nevertheless he left them to posterity in the text of his poem 
though he qualified them in the notes. "The iinnte of Brant, therefore," says 
Campbell, "remains in my poem, apttre and declared character iffjidion." Yet, 
a thousand persons read the poem while one only will peruse the antidote in 
the notes ! — The fame of that dishonored Indian will descend to posterity with 
the taint of crime imputed by the poet, as the name of Cresap is disgraced 
from age to age by a mendacious morsel of Indian eloquence! 
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APPENDIX JSo. L. 



Genebal George Rogers Claek's Letter, 

1 must expreas my lieaxty tlianka to my IHend Mr. Lyman C. Draper for 
htfi kindnesa in sending to me valuable memoranda and extracts from papers 
which he has collected during many years of labor in gathering the raaterialH 
for Ma history of the Western Pioneers. These documenta have been cheer- 
fully furnished me in the true spirit of a Uberal man, who, as a historian, is 
anxious to ascertiun or at leaat to approach the truth. In the marginal nolea of 
my Diacourse I have freely quoted from and credited these manuscript sources, 
I shall now present a copy of Genera] George Rogem Clark's Letter, upon 
which Mr. Draper relies with great confidence as disclosing an accurate account 
of Cresap's conduct on the Ohio in 1774; but, before I offer it for the reader's 
consideration, I feel bound to mention that it appears to have been drawn forth 
in 1798, by a letter from the late Dr. Samuel Brown, (a friend of Mr. Jefferson,) 
of Lexington, Kentucky, who was for many yeara a diatinguished professor in 
Transylvania University. 

In 1839, the late Leonard Bliss, Jr., addressed to the Editor of thf Louisville 
Literary News Letter the following note: — 

"To the Editor qftiie LnuisBdle LiferoiT/ JVfius Letter: 
"Among the papera of Gen. George Rogers Clark, now in my possession, 
I have met with the following letter of his, detailing the eircumstancea connected 
with the murder of Logan's iamily, which induced the Mingo Chief, in his cel- 
ebrated apeech to Lord Dunmore, to chaige the atrocity upon Captain Cresap, 
and alao ahowing clearly, that Crea^ was innocent of the crime alleged, and, 
80 far from being the monster of cruelty represented by Mr. Jefferson, and by 
aubaequent writers who have followed his authority, that he waa a prudent and 
humane man, and 'an advocate of peace.' The error appears to have origi- 
nated in a raiatake with Logan, and to have been adopted by Mr. Jefferson, in 
hia version of the atory, from the Speech, The high authority of the 'Notes 
on Viipnia,' and the fame of Lt^an'a Speech, have immortalized the memory of 
Cresap; but it has thus far been an 'immortality of infamy,' — -how JU-deserved , 
the following letter will show. And as the descendants of Cresap are still 
numerous in the United States, I beg you to pubUah it, witl) this nolr, in the 
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■ Literary NeH-H Luttei-,' both as on act of justice io tliem, and to correct ai 
histoiical error. The letter, of which this is a literal copy, is fimiid in a Letter 
Book of Gen. Clark, in his own hand-writing; nnd ia, probably, the origiiia 
draft. General Clark, at the date of the letter, resided in Louisville or it 
immedittte vicinity. 

"Very respectfully, 

" Yoiir obedient aervani, 

'■LEONARD BLISS, Jr." 
"Lot-i<in.i.r, CiiLI.KOf.,./™. in, laSD," 



When this letter appeared jiccompanied by Clark's, some doubt was ex- 
pressed as to tJie authenticity of the latter, which, tliough asserted to hare been 
found in Clark 'b hand-writing in his letter book, was not addressed to any one. 
Some time since many of the original MSS. and papers of Gen. Clark eame 
into the poasession of Mr. Draper, and among them he found the following 
from Dr. S, Brown, dated on the 15!ft of May, 1798; and in all likelihood the 
reply of the General was ^ren to it on the 17(ft of Jime in the same year. The 
references in bolh letters to Mr. Tiiruston, prove tlmt Clark's is an answer to 



" Lf-stmctow, Mi'j 1;Wi,' 1793. 
"DkarSir: 

" At the request of our mutual friend, Mr. Jefferson, I enclose you a letter 
of Mr. Luther Martin on the subject of the murder of Logan's family, together 
with a vindication of the account of that transaction as related in the Notes on 
Vii^nia. 1 am sorry that it has not been possible to procure, in this place, 
the Baltimore paper which contains Mr. Martin's first pubheation on this ques- 
tion. The charges there exhibited against Mr. Jefferson are much more specific 
and more virulent than they appear to be in the letter now forwarded to you. 
It is possible, however, that the whole of the con'espondence may have come 
to your hands by some other route. At all evetits, I presume Mr. Jefierson's 
answer will sufficiently apprise you of the nature of the dispute, and bring to 
your recollection such facts and drcumstancee as will lend to elucidate the 
doubtful and obscure parts of that interesting story. 

' ' I remember to have had some conversation with you respecting the affair 
when at your house, and although the variety and important nature of the 
events which your conversations Bu^:ested, have in some degree effaced from 
my memory that distinct recollection of this particular event which I ought to 
have, before I should attempt to communicate your account of it to Mr. Jeffer- 
son, yet still I am pretty certain that as you related the story, any mistakes 
that have crept into the Notes on Vira^nia are not attributahle to Mr. Jefferson, 
but to Logan hunself or to those by v, horn his speedi was originally published, 
I think yon informed me that you were with Crcsap at the time Logan's 
family was murdered that Cresap was not the author of that massacre; that 
Lt^n actually delivered the ijeeeh as reported in the Notes on Virginia. 
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72 

The Memoirs you have written of your own adventures, probably contain a 
full stalement of the circumstances which gave rise lo the dispute. A transcript 
from those Memoirs, or a statement of the business by you from memory, 
would be highly satisfeetory to Mr. JefFerson and all his friends, and 1 am sore 
would he dflciBive evidence in the mind of every man of candor and liberality. 
" I feel, and I am confident you must feel, sensibly hurt at a charge which can, 
in any degree, disturb the repose, or sully the reputation of that truly great 
and excellent man. I know you respect and esteem him, and I am really 
happy in assuring you that his respect suid regard for you are equally cordial 
and sincere: of this, his last letter to me contains the most ample assurances. 
For myself, sensible that I have litde which could entitle me to your friendship, 
I shall endeavor by my willingness lo serve you, to convince you that I am 
truly thankful for those attentions I hare received from you. And I eliall con- 
sider myself singularly fortunate, if in any respect, I can be the means of ren- 
dering you and Mr. JeiTersoii mutually useful to each odier. To your country 
you both have already been, and have it always in your power to be singulariy 
useful, 

"Mr. Thruston will do me the favor of eairying this letter, and I hope you 
will lind leisure to prepare an account of Logan's speech before his return. I 
could wish lo transmit it to Philadelphia before Congress rises, as it is possible 
the conveyance to Monticello will not be so safe, 

" Do me the favor of presenting my most respectful compliments to the family, 
and be assured iJiat I am, 

"With sentiments of real respect, 

"Yr. mo.obt., 

"SAM. RROWN," 
Gehl. George R. Clark, 

Jeffirsmi Cotmty, Kij. 

Genehat. George Rogers Ci.»t!k\ Lettkr. 

"June .n, '9M. 

" Your letter of last month, honored by Mr. Thruston, was handed me by 
that gentleman. The matter contained in it and in the enclosed papers was new 
to me. I felt hurt that Mr. JeiFerson should be attacked with so much virulence 
on account of an error, of which I know he was not the author. Except a few 
mistakes in names of persons, places, etc., the story of Logan, as related by 
Mr. Jefferson ia substantially true. I was of the first and last of the active offi- 
cers who bore the weight of that w^; and on perusing some oM papers of that 
date, I find some memoirs. But independent of them, I have a perfect recollec- 
tion of every transaction relating to Logan's story. The conduct of Cresap I 
am perfectly acquainted with. He was not the author of that murder, but a 
family by the name of Greathouse; — though some transactions tliat happened 
under the command of Captain Cresap, a few days previous to tlie mui-der of 
Logan's family, gave him suificient ground to suppose that it waa Cresap that 
had done the injury. 
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■■To enable you fully to understand tlie suiiJMl of you.- Inquiries, I sliall 
relate the incidents tliat gave rise to Logan's aiispicion; mid ii-ill enable Mr, 
Jefferaon to do justice to himself and liie Cresap family, by being made fully 
acquainted with the facte. 

"This country was explored in 1773. A resolution was formed to make a 
settlement the spring following, and the mouth of Ihc Little Keiiaway itppointed 
the place of general rendezvous, in order to descend the river from thence in a 
body. Early in the spring the Indiana had done some mischief. Reports from 
thtdr towns were alarming, which deterred many. About eighty or ninety men 
only met at the appointed rendezvous, where we lay acme days. 

"A small parly of hunters, that lay about ten miles below us, were fired upon 
by the Indiaus, whom the hunters beat back, and returned to camp. This and 
many other circumstances led us to believe, that the Indians were determined 
on war. The whole party was enrolled, and determined to execute their pro- 
ject of forming a settlement in Kenhicky, as we had every necessary store that 
could be thought of. An Indian town called the Horsehead Bottom, on the 
Scioto and near its mouth, lay nearly in our way. The detemiinalion was to 
cross the country and surprise it. Who was to command? was the question. 
There were but few among us that had experience in Indian warfare, and they 
were such that we did not choose to be commanded by. We knew of Captain 
Cresap being on the rirer about Jifteen miles above us, with some hands, settling 
a plantation; and that he had concluded to follow us t« Kentucky as soon as he 
had fixed there hie people. We also knew that he liad been experienced in a 
former war. He was proposed; and it was unanimously agreed to send for 
him to command the party. Messengers were despatched, and in half an hour 
returned with Cresap. He had heard of our resolution by some of his hunters, 
that had fallen in with ours, and had set out to come to us. 

"We now thought our army, aa we called it, complete, and llie destruction 
of Ihe Indians sure. A council was called, and, to our astonishment, our in- 
tended commander-in-chief was the person that dissuaded us from the enter- 
prize. He said that appearances were very suspicious, but there was no cer- 
tainty of a war. That if we made the attempt proposed, he had no doubt of 
our success, but a war would, at any rate, be the result, and that we should be 
blamed for it; and perhaps justly. But if we were determined to proceed, he 
would lay aside all considerations, send to his camp for his people, and share 
our fortunes. He was then asked what he would advise. His answer was, 
tiiat we sliould return to Wheeling, as a convenient post, to hear what was 
going forward. That a few weeks would determine. As it was early in the 
spring, if we found the Indiana were not disposed for ^tu-, we should have 
full time to return, and make our establishment in Kentucky. This was 
adopted; and in two hours the whole were under fray. As we ascended the 
ovec, we met Killbuok, an Indian cliief, with a small party. We had a long 
conference with him, hut received little satisfaction as to the disposition of the 
Indians. It was observed that Cresap did not come to tliis conference, but kept 
on the opposite side of the river. He stud that he was afraid to trust himself 
with the Indians. That Killbuck had frequently attempted to way-lay his 
father, to kill him. That if he crossed the river, perhaps his fortitude might 
fail him, and that he might put Killbuck to death. On our arrival at Wheeling 
{the country being pretty well settled thereabouts.) the whole of the inhnbitanla 
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appeared to be alarmed. They flocked to our camp from every directiuii; and 
all iJiflt we couid aay roidd nol keep them from under our wings. We offered 
to cover their neighborhood with our scouts, unti) further information, if they 
would return to their plantationB; but nothing would prevail. By this time we 
had got to be a formidable party. All the hunters, men without families, ete., 
ill that quarter, had joined our party. 

"Our arrival at Wheeling was soon known at Pittsburgh. The whole of that 
country at tliat lime, being under tlie jurisdiofioiiof Vii^nia, Dr. Connolly had 
been appointed by Dunmore Captain Commandant of the District, which wna 
called WauguEta.i He, learning of us, sent a message addressed to the party, 
letting us know that a war was to be apprehended; and requesting that we would 
keep our position for a few days ; as messages had been sent to the Indians, and a 
few days would determine the doubt. The answer he got, was, that we had no 
indination to quit our quarters for some time. That during our stay we should 
be careftd that the enemy should not harass the neighborhood that we lay in. But 
before tills answer could reach Filtshurgli , he sent a second express, addressed 
to Captain Cresap, as the most influential man amongst us; informing him that 
ihe messages had returned from the Indians, tliat war was inevitable, and beg- 
ing him to use his influence with the party, to get them to cover the country by 
scouts until the inhabitants could fortify themselves. The reception of this let- 
ter was the epoch of open hostilities with the Indians. A new post was plant- 
ed, a council was called, and tlie letter read by Cresap, all the Indian traders 
being summoned on so important an occasion. Action was had, and war 
declared in the most solemn manner; and the same evening two scalps were 
brought into camp. 

"The nejit day some canoes of Indians were discovered on the river, keeping 
the advantage of an island to cover themselves from our view. They were clwised 
fifteen miles down the river, and tiriven ashore. A battle ensued; a few wei-e 
wounded on both sides; one Indian only taken prisoner. On examining their 
canoes, we found a considerable quantity of ammunition and other war-hke stores. 
On our return to camp, a resolution was adopted, to march the next day, and 
attack Logan's camp on the Ohio about thii'ty miles above us. We did march 
about five miles, and then halted to take some refreshment. Here the impro- 
priety of executing the projected enterpriae was aigucd. The conversation was 
brought forward by Cresap himself. It was generally agreed that those Indians 
had no hostile intentions — as they were hunting, and their party was composed 
of men, women, and children, with all their stuff with them. This we knew; 
as I myself and others present had been in their camp about four weeks past, 
on our descending the river from Pittsburgh. In short, every person seemed 
to detest the resolution we had set out with. We returned in the evening, 
decamped, and took the road to Red-Stone. 

"It wag two days after this that Logan's family were killed. And from the 
manner in which it was done, it was viewed as a horrid murder. From Logan's 
bearing of Cresap being at the head of this parly on the river, it is no wonder 
that he supposed he had a hand in the destruction of his family. 

"Since the reception of your letter, I have procured the 'Notes on Virginia.' 
They are now before nie. The act was more barbarous than there related by 

1 West Augusta.— I.. C. D, 
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Mr. Jefferaoii. Those IiidiaiiE iiaed to visit, and to return vjBits, witli Uie 
neighboring whites, on the opposite aide of tJie riyer. They were on o visit to 
B family of the name of Gieatliouse, at the tune they were murdered hy tliem 
and their associates. 

"The war now raged in all its savage fury until the fall, when a treaty of 
peace waa held at Camp Charlotte, witliin four miles of Chillieolhe, the Indian 
capital of the Ohio. Logan did not appear. I was acquainted witli him, and 
wished to know the reason. The answer was ' that he whe hke a mad dog; 
his bristles had been up, and were not yet quite fallen; but the good talk now 
going forward might allay them.' Logan's Speech to Dunmore now came 
forward, as related by Mr. Jefferson. It was thought to be clever-, thotigh the 
army knew it: to bewrongaa to CresBp. Bui it only produced a laugh in camp: 
I saw it diepieased Captain Cresap, and told him , ' that he must be a very great 
niani that the Indians palmed everything that happened on his shoulders.' 
He smiled and said ' that he had an inclination to tomahawk Greathouse for 
the murder.' 

" What I have related is fact. I was intimate with Cresap. Logan I was 
bett*r acquainted with, at that time, than with any other Indian in the western 
country. 1 was perfectly acquainted with the conduct of both parties. Logan 
was the author of the Speech, as altered by Mr. Jefferson; and Cresap 'a conduct 
was as I have here related it. 

"I Bin yours, &c. 

"G. R. CLARK." 

This correspondence shows tliat Mv, Jefi'prson was annoyed by the bitter 
strictures that were made by the Hon. Luther Martin mho had marned Cnpfnin 
Mkhael Creak's daughter, and which were called forth in Tindinalion of his 
father^n-law, by the ori^na! version of the Captain's conduct in 1744, as given 
on page 91 of the edition of the Notes on Virginia, published by Malhew 
Carey at Philadelphia, in 1794. About this lime Mr. Jefferson \i-as probably 
preparing his vindication from designed wrong to the dead, as will appear by 
the dates of Mr. Martin's communication to Fenhell on the a9th oC March, 
1797, and Jefferson's letters to Jobn Gibbon in FebruHry, ITSS, and in March, 
1800, (republished in die Olden Time Magazine for February, 1847,) and of 
the Appendix No. IV, together witlv the aflidavits comprised in it as pubhshed 
in a UUer edition of his Notes on Vii^nia. General Clark's letter, was proba- 
bly never received by the distinguished gentleman for whom it was desigTied or 
he would unquestionably have appended it to the documents in that edition. 

I may properly add here that I have a MS. copy of an affidavit of John 
Caldwell, who resided near Wheeling in 1774, (also from among Mr. Draper's 
papers,) which fully exonerates Cresap from all participation in the murder of 
Logan's family. In this affidavit Caldwell states that many years before, lie 
had given one to the same effect to a person whom he understood to be an agent 
or as acting under the direction of Mr. JefTerson; but as this is not contained 
in the IVlh Appendix to the Notes, it is pvnbable that, like Clark's letter, i( 
never reached Mr. Jcffei-aon's hands. 
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APPENDIX No 



Logan's Speech. 

I have thought Chat it would be, at least, an entertaining and curious literary 
criticiEm, if I grouped together in an appendix the evidence that lias been ad- 
duced both for and against Logan's message or speech, and, at the same tune, 
presented, side by side, suoh esact copies of this document, as I have been 
enabled to discover from the earliest dates. Importance was given to the arti- 
cle, as we have already seen by the illustrative use made of it by Mr. Jefferson, 
as well as by its intrinsic merit. That he gave it to the world as he received it 
in 1774, and noted it in his memorandum book, no one can doubt-, and if any 
sceptics still remain as to Mb sincerity, they may be referred to the IVth Ap- 
pendix in his Notes on Virginia, for a vindication bo far as the speech is con- 
cerned and the evidence was detailed at the epoch of his writing. 

I shall place the most important pieces of evidence, pro nnd eon, side by side: 



FOR THE SPEECH. 

The livst piee« of testimony in favor 
of the melange from Logan, comes 
from John GhB90K,andwas sworn to 
and subscribed by him before J. Bar- 
ker, at Pittsburgh, Pa., on the 4th of 
April, 1800, iweiiij-sia: yeafi after the 
event occurred ; 

I. "This deponent fardier saith 
that in the year 1774, he accompanied 
Lord Dunmore on the expedition 
against the Shawanese and other In- 
dians on the Scioto; that on their ar- 
rival vitliiu Jifieen mUes of the towns 
they were met by a flag .and a whUe 
man by the name of Eihot, who in- 
formed Lord Diinmore that the chiefs 
of the Shawanese had sent to request 
his lordship to kalt his army and nettd 
i™ some person who undei-stood their 



AGAINST THE SPEECH. 



I. See an oirgument on this subject 
written by tlie Hon. Lutbek Mar- 
TiN, son-in-law of Capt. Michael Cre- 
sap, and formerly a distinguished 
counsellor at law and Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State of Maryland, in 
which he attempts to impugn this 
speech. It is dated the 39lh Marcli, 
1797; and is addressed to Mr- James 
Fennell, who, in hie public readings 
as an elocutionist, had given force 
and currency to the Logan speech. 
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innguage; that this deponent, el the 
rtqwest iff Lerd Dunnore, mid Ihe ichoU 
<lf the qfflcers \Bith him, went in; that 
on his arrival at the towns, Logan, 
the Indian, came to where this depo- 
nent wafl sitting with the Corn-stalk, 
and the other chiefs of the Shawanese, 
and asked him to walk out with him ; 
that they went into a copse of wood 
when they sat down, when Logan, 
after shedding abundance of tears, 
delivered to him the speech, nearly 
aa related by Mr. Jefferson in his 
Notes on the State of Virginia; that 
he the deponent, told Attn then that it 
was nof Colintel Crebap aho had irmr- 
dered ftis reloHves, and although his 
ton. Captain Michael Cresap, was 
loilft the party who had killed a Shaic- 
aneae chief and nUter Indians, yet be 
waa not present when ma BEtiTirEa 
were killedat Baker's, near the mouth 
of Yellow creek, on the Ohio; — that 
this deponent, on bu rttumto cmnp, 
delivered the speech to Lord Dun- 
more; and that the murders perpetra- 
ted as above wen eonsi^red oa ulti- 
mately the cause of the war of 1774, 
commonly called Cressp's wae. 
SigTied John GisboN-. 

II. Genl. George Rogees Clajik 
says, in his letter of the 17lh June, 
1798, {ut antea,) ituen(j-/our years rg- 
ter the event, that when the treaty was 
holding at Camp Charlotte, within 
■ fowr (?) miles of Chillicofhe, the Jn- 
dtan capital of Ohio, Logan did not 
appear. ' ' I was acquainted with him, 
and wished to know the reason. The 
answer was; 'that he was like a mad 
dog: his bristles had been up, and 
were not yet quite fallen ; but the good 
talk now going forward might allay 
them.' Logan's epeeeh to Dvawaare, as 
related by .Mr, J^erson, now cunie/or- 
VHird. It leas thought clever; th«iigh 
the army ftiMto it to he wrong- os to Cre- 
sap. But it only produced a laugh in 



This letter republished in the Oldeit 
Time Magazine, vol. 3, p. 51, drew 
forth the evidence and reply, or vin- 
dication, contained in Mr. Jeflerson's 
IVth Appendix to which bo many 
references have been mode in llie 
course of this discourse. 



Border Wartare, page 136, says," 

(MO interprelers were sent to Logan 
by Lord Dunmore, requesting his 
attendance; but Logan rephed, that 
"he was a warrior, not a counsellor, 

In a note on this passage, Mr. 
Withers adds: — "Colonel Benja- 
min Wilson, Senr.," then an ofRcer 
in Dunmore's army, says " that he 
conversed freely with one of the inter- 
preters (Nicholson) in regard to the 
mission to Logan, and that neither 
from the interpreter, nor from any 
other one during the campaign, did he 
hear of the chaige preferred in Lo- 
gan's speech against Capt. Creaap as 
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tlic fiamj). t saw it ilisplcaaecl Capt. 
Cresap, and told him, 'that he must 
be a verygn^t man; that the Indians 
hsid palmed every thing that happened 
on his shoulders.' He smiled, and 
said that he 'had an mc1ina.tion (o 
tomaliawk Grealhouse for tlie iirar- 



111. My learned and valued friend 
James Di/klaf, Counsellor at Law, 
in Pittsburgh, writes me, under date of 
April 25th, 1851, as follows: 

"I am Weil informed that Colonel 
Gibson, who was an uncle of Cliief 
Justice Gibson, has frequently re- 
peated here the story of Logan 's de- 
Uvering the speech to him. He used 
to say that at the treaty Lord Dun- 
more was about to hold with the 
Shawanese, he was uneasy at the ab- 
sence of so distinguished a chieftain 
as Logan, and being indisposed to 
proceed without his presence, sent 
Col. Gibson for him; that Col. Gibson 
found him some miles off at a. hut 
with several other Indians; that pre- 
tending in the Indian way, that he 
had nothing in view, he walked about, 
tallred, and dranjt with them until 
Logan pulled him quietly by the coat, 
and calling him out, took him some 
distance into a solitary thicket, where. 
Bitting down on a log, the Indian 
burst into tears and broke out in tlie 
impassioned language which glows so 
eloquently in the speech. Gibson 
said that he Tttvrtud at once la Ais 
JHeadi and v/tbU dimn the language of 
Logan immediately, and delivered it 
to Lord Dunmore in Coundi. 



being engaged in llie affair at Yellow 
ci'eeit. Capt. Cresap was an officer 
in the division tinder Lord Dvmmore; 
and it would seem strange, indeed, if 
Logan 's speech had been made public 
at Catnp Charlotte, and neither he 
(who was BO naturally interested in 
it, and could at once have proven the 
falsehood of the allegRtion it contain- 
ed,) nor Colonel Wilson, (who was 
present during the whole conference 
between Lord Dunmore and the In- 
dian chiefs, and at the time when the 
speeches were delivered, aat immedi- 
ately behind and dose to Dunmore,) 
diouiA hatre lieitrd notiiing iff it until 
yearliffter"{r) 

in. Mr. Neville E. Chaio, in the 
2d vol. of his " Olden Time " Maga- 
zine, page 54, pubhshed at Pittsburgh 
in 1847, — when discussing the au- 
thenticity of thespeechjsays: " — we 
will state, that many years ago, Mr. 
James McKee, the brother of Alex. 
McKee, the deputy of Sir WiUiam 
Johnson, stated to us distinctly, lAiit 
he hod seen Ae speechiv, the hand-wrUing 
if one rf tlie JoMwiis, whether Sir 
William or his successor, Guy, we 
do not recollect, befobe it was been 

The reader will [Jso find niguments 
by Mb. Craig against the autjienticity 
of the speech in tJiis 9d vol. of the 
Olden Time Magajine, at pages 49 
and 475. 
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IV. The wipssa^e or speech wa^ 
circulated fieelj at Williamaburali 
immediately aftei Dunmore'^ return 
from his campaign in the winter of 
1774, and was jnibtitked then in tlie 
Virginia Gazette on the 4th February, 
mS, and in New York on the IGth 
Feb., 1775, aa will be seen hereafter. 



V. WiiiiAM McKee testifies in 
the IVtii Appendix to Jefferson's 
Notes on Va., p. 42, that being in 
the camp on the eveniag of the treaty 
made by Dunmore with the Indians, 
he heard "repeated comtcrsD/ioto con- 
cerning an exlraordinttry speech mride 
at ihc treaty, or serU there by a chipf- 



IV. Jacob in liia life of Cresap, 
gives the tealimony of Mr. Benja- 
min ToMLiNsON, on page 106 of his 
work. This testimony was prepared 
in Cumberland, Md., April 17, 1797, 
tweniy-lhree year! after the occurrence 
of the events. 

Tlie tealimony is given by question 

" Qi«s!iim Wt: Was Logan at the 
treaty held by Dunmore with the In- 
dians at Camp Charlotte, on Scioto? 
did he maJte a speedi, and, if not, 
who made it for him? 

".Smuier; To tliis qnestion I an- 
swer — Li^an was not at the treaty. 
Perhaps Cornstalk, tlie chief of (he 
SliBwanese nation, mentioned among 
other grievances, the Indians killed 
on Yellow creek ; but / beUevt neither 
Cvesap nor any other person, were 
named as the perpetrators; and I per- 
fectly recollect that I was that day 
officer of the gTiard, and stood near 
Dunmore's person, that consequently 
I saw and heard all that passed; — 
that, also, hco or tknt days btfore the 
treaty, when I was on (he out-guard, 
Simon Ciirty, who was passing by, 
stopped with me and conversed; — he 
said he was going aftet Logan, but 
he did not like the business, for he 
was a surly fellow; — he, however, 
proceeded on, and I saw him return 
on the day of the treaty, and Logan 
was not with him; at this time a cir- 
cle was formed and the treaty begun; 
I saw John Gibson, on Giity's arri- 
val, get up and go out of the circle 
and talk with Girty, after which he 
(Gibson) went into a tent, and soon 
after returning into the circle, dWw 
out of his pocket a piece of clean 
new paper, on which was written in 
his own hand-writing — a speech for 
and in the name of Logan. This I 
heard read three times, once by Gib- 
son, and twice by Dunmore the pur- 
port of which waa that hfi Logan, 
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tain of the Indiana named Logan, was the white man 'a friend, that on 
ani heard semral atlempls at a rehearsal his journey to Pittsburgh to brighten 
of it," &c. &c. See also Andrew thisfriendEhip,oron]iiEreturnthence, 
Hodgers's certificate as to lliese facts all his friends were killed at Yellow 
in the same Appendix, p. 44. creek; that now when he died, who 

should bury him, for the blood of 
Logan was running in no creatures' 
veins; 6ut neither was the notnc ijf 
C^eitap, or the name iff any o&er pemm 
mentionei inlkis speech.' But I recol- 
lect to see Dunmore put this speech 
among llie other ti'eaty papers." 

From these parallel statements it will be seen that the chief evidence against 
the authenticity of the speech or message as detailed by John Gibson, ia given 
by Col. Wilson and by Mr. Tomlinaon, who was a citizen of our State, re- 
siding in Alleghany county, and admitted to be a person of the most respecta- 
ble character for tmth and intelligence. Testimony to this effect ia adduced 
from high sourceSj and published in the 2d vol. of tlie Olden Time Magazine, 
page 476. 

A sketch of Col. John Gibson will be found in T. J. Rogers's American 
Bif^aphical Dictionary, 4th edition, Philadelphia, 1399. He has always been 
regarded as an h nest nd truthful perstn He enjoyed tlie confidence of 
■Washington h 1 ra ed hi tl 1 lommand of the Western 

Military Depar I 82 h C I vi had succeeded liim, Col. 

Gibson was ed h h m and d nn^ Greneral's absence, which 

continued fo ral th J ff M d and Harrison respected 

him. He w M j G ral f Mil ec tary of Indian Territory 

under the adm f J ff ai d M d member of the Pennsyl- 

vania Conv 18, d A oc J d^, of the Court of Common 

Pleas of Alleghany Co., Pa. Chief Justice Gibson and General George Gibson, 
sons of Col, George Gibson who was mortally wounded at St. Clair's defeat, 
are his well known and esteemed nephews. 

It will be observed thai Mr. Tomlinson does not allege that Gibson did nol 
go to Logan's village. He makes no statement in regard to him, until he saw 
him in the camp with Girty. And yet, it may have been perfectiy consistent 
with the fiicta as they occurred that Gibson visited the Indian villages without 
Mr. Tomlinson being aware of his absence. Nothing was more likely to occur, 
I should think, in a frontier camp. It is very possible that Girty may have 
accompanied Gibson, as both had, many years before been Indian captives and 
were well acquainted with the Shawaneae and Mingoes. Gibson says, accord- 
ing 'to Mr. Dunlap 's statement, that Logan's message was nol reduced to writing 
nntil his return to camp; and jf (Mrty accompanied him, nothing was so proba- 
ble as that they should unite and resort to a tent to commit it to paper. It is 
impossible for a man to know all that is going on in a camp. General Clark's 
letter seems to prove, conclusively, that Cresap's name was in the message 
when read in tiie camp, for he jeered him with his asserted importance in 
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originating the war, whureupoii Cresap broke forth in biuer invective against 
Greathouse; — and, moreover, it is evident thai Logan had previously chained 
CreBBp with tlie murder, aa will be seen by reference to the note addressed to 
" Ciqitian Crtsap," which the Indian left in the house of Roberts, whose family 
he hod murderai in 1774. 

I think it may be fairly deduced from the preceding statements, that John 
Gibson, in his interview willi Logan, heard from him an outburst of paesionata 
sorrow, the purport of which he miseqvmlty redvted to wriUtig ajier hU retitm lo 
the BHiwS camp from tlu Indian village), — » dialante nf aioirf six miles.' When 
he rearhed camp, in all likelihood, he detailed Ihe conversation with Logan to 
Lord Dunmore; and the Ear) and the Indian trader, who were both anxious to 
make Logan participate in the treaty in some manner, committed the remem- 
bered language of the savage to paper, and caused it lo be read forthwith to the 
army 3,a s. speech or message from Logan. The reader will not fail to cemarlc, 
ths.t ialritisically, a dDe$ not prelead in Us limgnage to beaMessage, aSpeechora 
pledge for thefaltire; and, vihen crUicalty escarained, is nothing more than a soBoge 
eayoslu/alion or apology for crvelties committed by a mim qf strong feelings, but in 
which not a single note qf personal gri^ or iff sakmission is mingledl 

In all the versions of tHs paper which I am about to present, there is no 
conseni by Logan to the peace, except in the copy given by the Abbfi Robin; and 
if Dunmore wanted Logan's adhesion to the treaty, that speech would most 
probably have satisfied him. The Fi-enoh copy it will be observed, does not con- 
tain the name of Cresap! 

SIX VERSIONS OF THE SPEECH. 
I have diligenUy sought for tiie different copies of this celebrated document, 
which are known to exist in our country, and thefollowing sis are the fruits of 
my researches. The first is taken from a work which I found in the Baltimore 
Library Company's collection. Itisentilled; "JVoimcBii Voyage dans L'Ameriqne 
aeptentrionale, enl'^nnie 1781; el Campagnede l'.3rmhde Jd.te Comle de Rocham' 
bean, par M. I'abbe flotin. " The abb^ was a chaplain in the army of our 
French auxiliaries: 

I. 11. 

OfiiciNAL French of the Abbe Ro- Translation, Published at Phila- 

BiH, PUBtlSHED IN FhILADELPHU DEtPHlA IK 1763. 

jiND PiHiB IN 1782. " The Spaniards have been re- 

"On a reprooh^ aux Espagnols preached for exercising cruelties upon 

leurs eruant^s contre ceux dea pays the inhabitants of the countries ihey 

dont ils Be sont empar^s; il paroit conquered; but it appears that re- 

qu'on auroit aussi des reproches dece proaches of thia kind are no less well 

genre it faire aux CoionieaAngloises. founded against the English, An 

Ce diacours que m'a communique iin Indian speech that was given me by a 

ON THE PiDKiWAV Futns, made by F. N. While, and QOntainin^ the sites of Lo^u'e cabin. 
Camp CbailDUe (DgnmDre'al and the position of Lewis's division when lialtcd iy tlie Earl 
Thia map shows ihnt the dinonce between Logan's cabin and Dunmore'a hesd-fiuarten wot 
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proresseur He William sbui^h, dont 
voici la traduclion, en est uii monu- 

avec quelle male energie cea sauvagts 
aavent s'exprimerr 



professor Bl WilliamsburgJi, a trans- 
lation of which ie subjoined is a proof 
of this. It diacoyers, at the same 
time, the bold and masculine enei^ 
these savages are taught by nature to 
express themselves: 



OMCG PAR LE BAU- 


" Speech f 




LONAN, 


VOYE A M. le Gou- 


AS IT w^ 


.HOINIE, LKHNet" 


OF VtRC 



VtRciNtA, Anno 1754:] 

I" LoNAN will no3 longer oppose 
making the proposed peace with the 
white man — you are sensible that he 
never knew what fear is — that he 
never turned his back in the day of 
battle — no one has more love for the 
white man than I have. The war 
we have had with them has been long 
and bloody on both sides — rivers of 
blood have run on all parts, and yet 
no good has resulted therefrom to any. 
I once more repeat it — let us be at 
peace with these men; I will forget our 
injuries, the interest of our country 
demands it — I will forget, but difficult 
indeed is the task — yes, I will foiget. 
Major Risers cruiUy and itiftumoni!) 
murdered in Ibtir comiu, myicife, my 
children, my father, nuf mother, and iiB, 
mi) Hndred. This roused me to deeds 
of vengeajice — I was cruel in deapight 
of myself — I will die content if my 
country is once more at peace: but 
when Lonan shall be no more who 
alas! will not drop a tear for him.'" 

The speech translated from the Abb£ Robin's work is tolembly welt rendered 
into English by the translator at Philadelphia in 1783, though it is not as ac- 
curate or elegant as it m^ht be. The main facts however, are feithfully given, 
and we cannot doubt (hat it is the speech or message usually attributed to 
I^nn, though it is assigned to Lorum, and that the date of 1754 for 1774 was a 

:Ce motBiEmfie apparament temots Lu- i \ew Travels, &c., p. 67. Bartnn's Medl- 



1754: 

"Lonan ne s'opposcra jamais a 
faire la pjux qu'on propose avcc Ics 
Hommes blancs. Vous savez qu'il 
ne connut jamais la crainte, et qu'il 
n'a jamais luidans les combats. Per- 
Sonne n'aime plus que moi lea Hom- 
raea blancs. La guerre que nous ve- 
nons d'ttvoir avec eux, a £(i longue 
et eruelle des deux cotia. Des ruis- 

parls, sans qu'il en soit results aucun 
bien pour personne. Je le r^pete, 
faisons la paix avec ces hommes; 
j'oubhe leurs injures, llnteretde mon 
pays I'exige; j'oubhe encore que, na- 

guere, le Major , fit raasaacrer 

impitoyablement, dans un bateau, ma 
femme, mes enfens, man ji^re, ma 
m£re, et tous mes parens. L'on 
m'excitaiila vengence — je fus cruel 
malgrf moi. Je mourrai content si 
ma patrie est en paix: mais quand 
Lonan ne sera plus, qui eal-ce qui 









vhti ^ajor Rogers wot in a futi 
wasDBvertUmiedl 
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misprint or an inaccuracy either of the Professor at Williamaburgh, or of the 
Abbfi in translating the original into French. The date, in the French copy of 
"II ,A^," is probably also a misprint for lllh November, inasmuch as the 
treaty basing been made by Dunmore near the dose of October, 1774, tJiia copy of 
tlie speech may very probably have been committed to writing early in the follow- 
ing November. The general cast of thought in Ihespeedies reported by Jeffer- 
son and the Abb£ is (he same; but they differ in force, elegance and eloquence. 
The essential points however, to which I desire to call the reader's attention 
are: that in die French edition the massacre is attributed, not to Cresap, but to 

a "Major ;" in the English translation the blank is filled by the name of. 

" Major ihgwj; " and finally that Logan or Lonan asserts this blood thirsty 
commander murdered his v!\fi, his children, his father, his mother, and all his 
kindred, m theib. cawoe I 

Now, it will be recollected tliat Sliihellamy, his father, died at Shamokin in 
1749; so that he could not have been killed at Yellow creek in 1774; and, 
moreover, that Mr. Jefferson, in his notes on Virginia, (edition of 1794) says 
that " Col. Cresap, a man 'infamous for the many murders he had committed 
on these much injured people, collected a party and preceded dmon ihe Kenhatca 
ill quest of vengeance. Unfortunately i. cakoe qf vnraun and children vtitii «nc 
man only, was seen coming from tlie opposite shore, unarmed and unsuspecting 
a hostile attack from the whites. Cresap and his party concealed themselves 
on the bank of (he river, and the moment the canoe reached the shore, sbgled 
out their objects, and, at one fire, killed every person in it. This happened to be 
the family qf Logan who had long been distinguished aa a friend of the whites. " 

Here the story of the murder in caaoes, and of the whole of Logan's family 
was repeated, and the geography of the scene is ascribed to the Kenhawa. 
This upon examination was found by Mr. Jefferson to be inaccurate, and in 
the edition of the Notes on Vii^inia, which he retained by him until his death, 
and in the IVth Appendix to more recent editions than that of 1794, he caused 
the paragraph above cited lo be substituted by the following: 

"Capt. Michael Cresap and a certain Daniel Greathouse, leading on these 
parties, siuprized at different times, travelling and huntingparties of Ihe Indians, 
having their women and children with them, and murdered many. Among 
these were unfortunately Ihefamily of Logan, achief celebrated in peace and in 
war, and long distinguished as the friend of the whites." 

This is certainly a mitigation of the charge t^ainst Capt. Cresap, but it 
leaves altogether indefinite the fact aa to whether Greathouse and Cresap con- 
jointly directed these parties, or which of the two murdered Logan's relatives. 
It relieves Cresap, however, altogether from the charge of murdering the Logan 
family in eanoes, on the Kenhawa, a fact which seems to have been current at 
Williamsburgh, Va., when the Abbe Robin was there and received the speech 
of Lotion from the Williamsbuigh profeasorl 

It will be well for the reader to compare the speeches line by line aa given by 
Mr. Jefferson and by the Abb^. The resemblances and the variances cannot 
fail to attract his critical notice. 

' This copy, — if we admit the date to be the Ilih November, 1774, as we 
have stated it to have been most probably, — is the eldest member of Ihia family of 
sneeches I have been able to discover in tracing its pedigree. No manuscript 
copy of ihe time, has, to my knowledge, ever been found. 
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III. 

My friend Mr. Thomas H. Ellia, 
of Richmond, Virginia, has kindly 
Bent me the following authentic copy 
of tlie ntessBg'e of Logan, extiucted 
from the "Vii'giiiia Gazette, No. 



" The following is said lobe a mes- 
a^e from Captain Logan (eui Indian 
warrior) to Gov. Dunniore, after the 
battle in which Col. Charles Lewis 
was slain, deliveved at the treaty; 

"I appeal to any white man to say 
that he ever entered Logan's cabin 
but I gave him meat; that he ever 
came naked but I clothed him. In 
the [course of the last war Logan re- 
mained in his cabin an advocate for 
jeace. I had such an affection for 
the white people that I was pointed 
at by the reel of my nation. I sliould 
have ever lived with them, had it not 
been for Colonel Crctaop,' who last 
year, cut off in cold blood, all the re- 
lations of Logan not sparing women 
and children. There rung not a drop 
of my blood in the veins of any hu- 
man creature. This called upon me 
for revenge; I have sought it, I have 
killed many, and fully glutted my 
revenge. I am glad that there is a 
prospect of peace on account of my 
nation; but I beg you will not enter- 
lain a thought that any thing I have 
said proceeds from fear ! Logan dis- 
dains the thoughtl He will not turn 
on his heel to save his Hfe! Who is 
there to mourn for Logan?'. ... No 



IV. 

From the IVth Series of American 
Archives, vol. 1, p. 1020, I extract 
the following: 

"Jfao York, February 16, 1775, 
Esti-act of a letter fi-om Virginia; 'I 
make no doubt but the following spe- 
cimen of Indian Eloquence and mis- 
taken valour will please you; but 
must make allowance for the unskill- 
fulness of the Interpreter; 

" The speech rif ' Logan-— o Shawa- 
NESE Cftiff— to Lord Duiimore: 
"I appeal to any white man to say 
if ever he entered Logan's cabin liun ■ 
gry and I gave him not meat, if ever 
he came cold or naked and I gave him 
not clothing. Dnritig Ihe cam-se tf tin 
last long and bloody war Logan re- 
mained in his lent an advocate for 
peace; nay, such was my love for the 
whites, that ihoite itf iny own emmtry 
poittiEd at me as Ihey passed by, and 
said, ' Logan ii the fiiend qf whUe 
men!' I had even thought to live 
with you, but for the injwies />f one 
man. Colonel Cresap, the latt spring, 
in cool blood ami unpronoked cut off 
all the relations of Logan not even 
spajing my women and children. 
There runs not a drop of my blood 
in the veins of any human creature. 
This called onme forrevenge. I have 
sought it — I have killed many — I have 
fiilly glutted my nengeance. For n^ 
eotin/ri( I rejmoe at the beams ff peace; 
hilt do not harbour ike thought that mine 
is the joy Itf fear. Logan neoer felt fiar. 
He will not turn on his heel to save 
his life. Who is there to mourn for 
Logan f ^oi one." 



lied Colo 



title 



was aaaijned by Lojaii is unqueslionuMe, I 
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Tlie comparison of these two copies is not a littJe singular; the one published 
on the 4th Feb., 1775, at Williamsburgh, Va., aiid Ihe other only fourteen days 
after, in New York, on the 16th of the same month in the same year. 

The Virginia announcement states it to be only a " messi^ " which was 
'• said lo have been" Belli by Caploin Logan, (who was known to lie a Mingo,) 
to LonI Diuimore. The Hew York copy, during the transit from Viipnia, is 
minified into a bfeech, and dignifies the orator as a "Shawangge Chief!" 
Nor has the language of tlie document deteriorated by its travel northward. 
The Indian abruptness and directness has been softened by the journey, and 
the reader will particularly note the variances which we have endeavored to 
point out by causing the chief passages Co be printed in italics. 

The next member of this eloquent lineage blooms in mature perfection, in 
the pages of Mr. JefTerson's Notes on Virginia; and, with its translation inin 
French, in the year 1788, 1 shall cioae my analysis of the genealogy, 

Mr. Jefferson says in his IVtIi Ap- Extract from " Recherches histori- 

pendix: " the speech itself" ques et Politiques sur les Etats-Unis 

was "so line a morsel of eloquence de I'Amerique Seplentrionale," J788, 
that it became the theme of every con- 4th vnl. p. 154. 
veraation, in Williamsburgh, partic- 
iilariy, and generally indeed, where- 
soever any of the officers resided or 
resorted. I learned ii in Williams- 
burgh; 1 beUeve at Lord Dunmore'a, 
and 1 find in my pocket book of that 
year, {1774,) an entry of tlie narra- 
tive as taken fiom Ike itumtk (ff some 
peraon, whose Home, hmeener, is not 
natti, nor recoUtdei^ precisely in Ae 
itiorrfs scaled in Ike J^otes oa. VirginiB: 



VI. 



■' I appeal to any white man to say 
if ever he entered Logan's eabin hun- 
gry, and he gave him not meat; if 
ever he came cold and naked, and he 
clothed him not. During the course 
of the last long and bloody war, Lo- 
gan remained id!e in his cabin, an ad- 
vocate for peace. — Sucli was my love 
for the whiles that my countrymen 
pointed as they passed, and said: — 
'Logan is the friend of white men.' 
I had even thought to have lived with 
you, but for the injuries of one man. 
Colonel Cresap,' the last spring, in 

I Cresap happened to be only a Cnjiain; bii 
Majm, while Mr. Jelfiireon's elsyates hlni into 



" Y-a-t' 



ime btanc qui 
puissedire qu 'il aoit jamais en triayam 
faim dans la cabane de Logan, et a. 
qui Li^aa n'eit pas donnf 4 manger, 
etqueLtg'imn'aitpaarevStu! Durant 
leoours dela deniiere Inngue et aang- 
lante guerre, Logan est reat^ oiaif 
dans aa cabane, exhortant ama eesse 
ses eempalriotes a la pmx. Telle ^toit 
son amili£ pour les blancs, que «es 
frires, le nioutrant att doigt en pas- 
sant, disoient: 'Logan est I'ami iea 
hlanca.' R vouloit meme aller vivre 
ou mUieu devous,avantqu'unhonime. 



nslnted Rohin editj< 



called lilin siniply 
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wild blood, and unprovoked, mui- 
derad all the relations of Lt^Hii, not 
sparing even my women and children. 
There runs not a drop of my blood 
in the veins of any living creature. 
This called on me for revenge. I 
have sought it: I have killed many; 
I have fully glutted my vengeance. 
For my counlry, I rejoice at tlie 
beama of peace; but do not harbor a 
thought that mine is the joy of fear. 
Logan never felt fear. He will not 
turn on his heel lo save his life. Who 
is tbere to mourn for Logan i* — Not 



ie Colonel Cresap, au prinlema der- 
nier , de sang froid et aans provocation , 
eiit a^sasstne tons les parens de Lo- 
gan, Bans ^pargner meme ks femmes 
et tea enfens, II ne coule plus maui- 
lenant tmewae goutte de mon sang 
dans flucune creature vivante. J^ai 
voiilu me venger; J'ai combattur j'ai 
tu^ beaucoup de blanes. J 'si assouvi 
ma vengeance. Je me r^jouia pour 
mon pays des opprocAcs de la paix; 
mais gardez vous de penser jamais 
que cette joie soH eelle de la erainte . 
Logan n'a jamais ooiinu la Cfaint*: 
It ne lotu-iiera jnmnis les jneds poui' 
sauver sa vie. Clui reste-t'il mainte- 
tiani pourpleurer Logan.' Personne." 

The alight variations in ihe tran«- 
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HO. atTBJECT. 




ritOPHIEtOK. 


ARTIST. 


1 Laodscape, 




S. W. Smith. 


Harting 


3 Portrait of a Boy, 




A.J.Miller. 


A. J. Miller 


3 The Casket of Jewels, 




C.J. Eaton. 


Schopin 


4 The Naughty Boys, 




Cooper. 


Ketz 


5 The Toilet, 




Kelz. 


Ketz 


G Portrait of a Young Lady, 




A.J.Miller. 


A. J. Miller 


7 Portrait of David Harris, Esq. 




Jos. Slerrell. 


Pyne 


8 The Farrier from Landseer, 




G. S. Oldlield. 


Neweh 


9 The Dauphin, Louis ITth, 




John P. Kennedy. 


Madame Le ? 
BrunJ' 




givin 


g 


alms at the lioor of his Cathedral, i 


at 




Seville, 




S. Welhered. 


fromMurillo 


11 Landscape,* 




J. Pawley. 1 


in the style of > 
Breughel i" 


lU Portrait— Gentleman ill his Study, 


E. Earle. 




13 A Monk at his Devotions, 




Weston. 


Backolan 


13 The Happy Famil)', 




Thomas Sully. 


T. Sully 


14 Louis XV. and his Companion 




C. J. Eaton. 


Hogarih 


15 A Tale of the Revolution, 




Thomas Sully. 


T. Sully 


16 Anaconda attacking a Horse and h 






Rider, 




Earles Gallery. Jam 


esWard,R.A. 


17 A Nativity, 




Charles Gilmor. 


Carlo Maratti 


18 Portrait of a Girl, 




J. B. Norris. 


after Greuze 


19 The Broken Pitcher, 




S. Owings Hoffman 


Barker 


20 A Magdalene, from Titian, 




n. S. Taylor, 


Scardino 


a! Worshipping the Golden Calf, 




Mr. Cooper. 


afler Rubens 


22 A Girl Blindfolded, 




Mr. White. 




23 Mercury charming Argus to 


Bleep 






whilst he steals the Cow lo. 




Charles Gilmor, 


Both 


24 Taming the Shrew, 




John P. Kennedy. 


Siephanoir 


25 Henri de Laroche Jaquelin, 




John P. Kennedy. 


Gieuze 
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26 A Subject from Heathen Mythology,* J. Pawley. 
2r Portrait of Archbishop Hughes, Mr. Spalding. 

28 Landscape, Mr. Elder. 

29 Portrait of Alexander McClurR, Jarrett. 

30 A Monk, an original sketch for his 

great picture of St Anthony, of 

1 the Cathedral of Seville, E, M. Greenway. 



from Rubens 



Murillo 



31 Cows,* 

32 Landscape, 

33 Christ disputing with the Doclora.* 

34 The Finding of Moses, 

35 Flower Piece, 

36 Landscape, 

37 Martyrdom of St. Andrew, 

38 Jacob Wrestling with the Angel. 

39 The Good Shepherd, 

40 Bishop Atkinson, 

41 Cardinal Richelieu, 

42 Suonatore di Violino, 

43 The Nativity, (Feache Gallery,) 

44 Inierior of a Cathedral, 

45 Landscape, 



Thos. C. Ruckle. 
John C. Brune. after Salvator Rosa 
Thos. C. Ruckle. Thos. C. Ruckle 
Italian School 
Boschaert 
Jos. Shaw 
n Carlo Dolce 



Mr. Cooper. 

F. Lucas, Jr. 
John P. Kennedy, 

G. W. Brown, fi 
Dr. J. IL Thomas. 
Thos. C. Ruckle. 
A.J.Miller. 
Mr. While. 
J. C. Brune. 
Henry S. Taylor. 
Charles Gilmor. 
0. A. Gill. 

ig, S. W, Smith. 

47 Adam and Eve expelled from Paradise, S. O. Hoffman. 

48 A Subject from the Decameron of 

Boccacio, F. Sullivan. 

49 Misers Receiving Jewelry as Pawns, J. B. Morris. 

50 Marine, 

5 1 A Lady, 

52 Landscape,* 

53 The Misers, 

54 A Winter Scene, 

55 Moonlight, 

56 Interior of the Studio of Van Ostade, 

57 Judith, 



from Murillo 
A. J. Miller 



Panini 

Van Viiet 

G. L. Brown 

from Tenier.H 

Poeleniberg 



Detouclie 
Stanticid 

Newell 



Jos. Reynolds. 

G. Van Arden. 

Thos. C. Ruckle. 

C. J. Eaton, from Q,uentin Matsys 

Mr. Cooper. Molanier 

J. W. BarroU. Barrett 

C. J. Eaton. Herbertstoffen 

(Pennsylvania Acade- 

i my of the Fine Arts. C. Jacobs 



"Tlioii Judith, s 
all power, Icxjlt at ■ 
tioa oC Jerusalem. 



i( by his tcfi, said in her heart, O Lord God of 
■Bfint upon tlio worlt of my hands for the exalla- 
iiow is the time to tielp thy inhcritaace, and lo 
, to the deotruction of the enemies which have 



" Then she came lo the pillar of tbo bad, which was at HolofemeB' 
and took down his falchion from tlience, and approached to his bed 
took hold of the hair of his head and said. Strengthen me, O Lord 
of Israel, this day. 

" And aho emote twice upon his reck with all her mig-ht, and she 
away bia hea^d from him." — Afocryplia, Book qf JadiUt, ziit. i, 8. 
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3 Virgin and Child, (after Cignani,) 
} Architectural Ruins, (Fesche Gallerj 
) The Casket of Jewels, 
1 A Storm Approaching, 
a Cattle Piece, 
3 View in Venice, 
i The Dreadnought Hospital Ship, 
5 The Descent from the Cross, 
3 Sacred Heart," 
T Homer Keciting his Poems,* 
i Confiance a L'Amour, 
i TheNofteof Corregio— The Holy"^ 
Night, the adoration of the^ 
■ Shepherds, J 

" The NoHe ia celcbrafed for the slrifeia^ effect of tLc light, wliich, in 
accordance with the old leffend, proceeds from the new-born babo : tliu 
rndiant iD&ntand the mother who holda him, arc loat in the splendor, 

' ■ b has guided the distant ehepherds. ■ ■■ ■'- - -^ - 



Henry S. Taylor. 


I'iani 


) Henrjr S. Taylor. 


Panini 


Ernst Fischer. 


Ernst Fischer 


C. J. Ealon. 


Ledieu 


J. n. McHenry. 


earlier 


Charles Carroll. 


Canaletto 


Alex. Tiirnbull. 


Knell 


Mr. Elder. 


from Vandyke 


F. Sullivan. 




J. M. King. 




Win. Woodville. 


Schlcsingcr 


Md. Hist. Soe. 


after Corregio 



A maiden 
Q dazzle their 



B side, iiud R 



r eyi 
Alii 



ittle further I 



ligbt wliich s< 

hovering above, appear in a i 

Joaoph IB employed with tlUaSs, auu .u mo lpuu.*. biuuuu aic mu.^ ou.,y- 

hcrda with [Jieir Qac^. MorDlng- breaks in the horizon, an ethereal li^bt 
flows throQ^h (he whole picture, and leaves only so much of the ontlliio 
and substance of the forms apparent as is necessary to enable the eye to 



dis 



fuiah the objec 



Barn Fowls, 




C. J. Eaton. 


Huard 


A Horse and Pigs, 

Cows. 

Arabs before their Tent, 




Earle's Gallery. 


Morland 




J. H. McHenry. 


Max Schmidt, ) 
M. S. 1851. S 


David and Prophet Nathan, 




Dr. Van Wyck. 


Old Palma 


Tiiians Bella Donna, 




J. B, Morris. 


Nichols 


A Scene in Venice, 








Neapolitan Boatman, 




Dr. Van Wyck. 


Guisseppe Russo 


Landscape, with Figures and Cattle, 


S. Owings HofTman. P. Potter 


A View in Venice, 




Charles Carroll. 


Canaletto 


Landscape, 




O.A.Gill. 


G. L. Brown 


Extracting aTooih, 




Mr. Weston. 




Sunset, 




Wra. Woodville, 


Andreas ) 
Achenbach. f 








Miser dancing to his Monej 


' Bags, 


J.B. Morris. 


Detouche 
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CATALOGUE OF FAlNTiKOS. 

slitutlonal party, the Mayor of Strasburg'. The family loved (he youn^ 
nfficcc, and gave new inapiration to hia heart, in its attachment to inusii: 
and poelry, ajid Uie ladies were in the habit of assieting-, by thoir per- 
Ibrmaocsa, the early conceptions of liis genius. A £iniine prevailed at 
Strasburg in the winter of llM, The houae of Diedrich was rich at the 
beginning: of the revolution, but had now beooma poor under the calami- 
Ilea and sacritices of the time. Ita frugal table bad ailwaya a hospitable 
place for Rougiit de Liale. He waa there morning' and evening- aa a eaa 
Biid a brother. Ono day, when only some slioca ofliara aoioked upon the: 
tabie, with a supply of camp bread, Diedrich said tu De Lisle, with sad 
aeronity, 'Plenty ia not found at our meale. But no matter; enthuaiasm 
is not wanting at our civic feativala, and our soldiers' hearts are fall of 
couraffe. We have one more bottle of Rhenish wine in the cellar. Let us 
have It, and we'll drink lo liberty and the country. Strasburg will aeon 
have a patriotic fete and De Lisle must draw from theae laat drops one of 
his hynma, that will carry hia own ardent fcelinge- to the eoul of the peo- 
ple." The young ladies applauded ihe propnaal. They brought the wine, 
and continued lo fill the s^asaea of Diedrich and the young af&ccr until 
the bottle was empty. The night waa cold. De Lisle's head and heart 
were warm. He found bis way to hislodgJnga.enlBTsd bia solilary cham' 

citizen's heart, and at another by touching, as an artist, tne keys of hie 
instrument, and strikina' out alternately portions of an air, and giving 
utterance to poetic tboughta. He did not hmiself know which came firat; 
it was imposaible tor him to separate the poetry from the rr--'- "- '^- 



hini in themoruing like the faint impressions of 
the words, made the notes of Che music, and ran to Diedrich's. He found 
liim in ihe garden tJiggiUjOf winter lettuces. The wife of the patriot 
mayor Was not yet up. Diedricb awoko her. They called toother sorno 
frienda, who were, like theraaelves, passionately fond of muaio, and aMe 
to execute the compositions of Dc Liele. One of the young Iniiies played, 
and Rouget sang-. At the first stanza, the counlBnancea of the company 
g-rew pale; — at the second, tears ilowrd abundantty; — at the last, a rieh- 
riumofentbusiasm broke forth. Diedrich, bis wife, and the youuiroflicer 
- ' "---naelves into each other's arms. The byrar -"■ "■ ■ — 

'-•-' C5,f.S 

e heart of his friend a 



3 bcst..„ ,.... „ 

■ ■ -- - MlTyrnn. The old mothpr of Do Lisle, a foyalisl 

wrote to him— 'What'is the meaning of this revolutionary hymn, a ung 
by hordes of robbers, who pass all over Prance, with which our name 
is mixed up f De JJsle himself, proscribed as a federalist, heard it re-echo 
upon his ears aa a threat of war, as he fled among the pallia of Jura, 
' What is this song called?* he inquired of bis guide, >Tbe MarieUlaite,' 
replied the peasant. 

" The Mar-ieiOaiae was the liquid fire of the revolution. It diatilleiJ into 
the senaes and the sonl of the people the phrenay of battle. Glory and 
crime, victory and death, seemed interwoven in its atrains. It was Hie 
song- of pBliiolism, but it was the signal of fury. It accompanied war- 
riors to the field and viciiraa to the staflbld." 

85 Portrait of Peter HolTtnan, S. Owmgs Hoffman. T. Suns' 

86 Portrait of Woi. Hoffman, Mra. S. Hoffman, from Law- ? 

renee by T. Sully, f 

87 The Hoty Family, C. J. Eaton. Sebastian Bourdon 

88 Madame de Pompadour, J. P. Kennedy. Francis liouchfv 

89 Children playing Doctor and sidi Child, Ernst Fischer. Eriisl Fiscliei 
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90 A subject from llie Decameron of 

Boccacio, 

91 Marine Piece, 

92 CrucheCassie," 

93 A H arrest Scene, 

94 Hercuies and the Hydra, 

95 A Family of Dogs. 

96 A Gypsey Girl. 

97 Porlrait of O.A.Gill, 

98 Porlrait of a Lady, 

99 Heradiius. 
100 Landscape, 

10! A Scene at an Encampment, 
102 A Winter Scene, 



103 1 



1 Inlei 



104 Ducks Feeding, 

105 Somerset House,* 

106 Mother and Child, 

107 Fruit Piece, 

I07i Portrait of Rubens, 

108 Martin Luther at Worms,* 

109 Husa at Constance,* 

110 Adoration of the King?,* 

111 Pout Vecchio in Florence, 

112 The Boar Hunt, 

113 Copids with Garlands of Flowers. 

114 The Four Ages,* 
114J Dead Hare, 

115 An Inn Yard, 

116 A Winter Scene, 

117 Pheasants, 

118 A Lady, 

119 Death on the Pale Horse. 

120 Portrait of Henry Clay, 

121 Landscape, 

122 Landscape, 

123 Porlrait of Ak. McClure, 

124 Portrait of Louis McLane, 

125 Vender of Apple Fritters, 

126 Tivoli, 

127 Landscape,* 



P.Sulhvnn. 

Charles Oilmor. Backhuysen 

Geo. B. Coale. from Greuze 

Jas. W. Bafroll. Ruysdael 

C. J. Ealon. Le Blanc 

J. B. Morris. Burckhardt 

Hugh Gelsion. 

O. A. Gill. Elliott 

Mrs, HofTman. Inman 

C. McCully. 

Charles Gilnior. SaWalor Rosa 

Hugh Gelsion. from Wouvermans 

Anthony Kennedy. 

S. W. Smith. f^om Jan Steen 

J. B. Morris. Burckhardt 

Wiedenbach. Wiedeabach 

Wm. P. Preston. 

Mr. Warder. Campadoglio 

J. C. Brune. from Rubens 

W. B. Canfield. Jacobs 

W. B. Canfield. Lessing 

J. Pawley. Rembrandt 

J. B. Morris. Burzione 

Pennsylvania Academy 

of Fine Aris. Snyders 
J. H. Mc Henry. 
J. M. King. 

Wra. Warder. H. Fyt 

Charles Gilmor. Morland 
J. K. Spalding. 

C. J. Ealon. Hoard 

S. W. Smith. Reynolds 
Weston, a copy by Donlop from ) 
West, f 

Anihony Kennedy. Harding 

S. O. Hoffman. Houseman 

Jos. Reynolds. Creswick 

Jos. Sterrett. Peale 

Mr. Jarrelt. Peale 

G. W. Brown. Gerard Doow 

Wm. Read. Hotlenroih 

J. Pawley. Van Goyen 
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198 Landscape, 

129 An Inlerioi-, 

130 Fruit Piece/ 

131 A Boy altemp ling 
■132 Marine Piece, 

133 Tlie Glass of Wine, 

134 River Scenery, 

135 Banditti Robbing a Monaslery, 

136 Peasant Girl in a Storm, 

137 Tiie Marriage Supper at Cana, 



R. Owings Hoffman, from Bergbeui 



J. Vtxvik'y. 
Candle, Mr. Wcslon. 

Alex.Turnbull. 
Dr. Cliorry. 
BIr. Siicliney. 
Mr. Cooper. 
Mr. Sticltney. 
MA. Hist. Soc. 



Schalken 

Stanfleld 

from Oslade 



"Paul Voronese painted four pictures on tlijs subject, equaHy celebr 
uf wiiicU tills is the first and the I^rgvst of tlie four. It comprisei 
enty figures, tlie grealeat part poriiaita, of tbe 
■ — '3 of the a— ' ■-■'-'■ '^ ~'~ "— ^ '™- 



cbratod peraonas 
ure on tho left ia 



jr of Austiia, and her husband Fraucia 1st, ii 
Cap. Afterward?, weseeMary, Queenof Englsud, and Sultan Solimau 
the Bocond. At the angle of t!ie table, the person in profile and bald- 
'■eadiid, ia Iho Elmperor Charlea v., beaiing' tr- '--' — '- -*■ "-■ 



a of the 
viol— Titiai 



tbe Golden FIe 

"Paul Vol 
noai^himTii 

coniiu^ts of France_ caused it to be brought lo I'aria in fiSS, whei 



painted for the' dining--hall of St. George in Venice, 
irincipal saloon of the Louvre. It has 



iuce, the Italian Commissioners empowered to take back the p 
in 1815, having consented to leave thia splendid work in France, a 
e in exchange a St. Stephen painted by Charles Lebruri." 



i PoLtraltof C. Carroll, of CarrollioD, 
3 Portrait of Dr. De Bulls, 

3 St. Calharine/ 

1 Portrait of T.Sully, 

2 Portrait of Max Godeftoy, 

5 Portrait of Col. John E. Howard, 

4 Portrait of Gen. O. H. Williams, 

5 Harvest Scene in Bayaria, 
5 View near Rome, 

7 Head Waters of the Delawars, 

3 Villa Architecture, 

3 The Transfiguraiion, 

The Old Mill, 

1 Sympathy, from Jalabert,"* 

2 Landscape, 

3 Prayer, 

1 A Woman Holding a Canille, 

5 Landscape, 

3 A Monk, 

7 A Woman Cleaning a Brass Keiile, 



Mr. Jarrelt. 


Peale 


Mr. Jarred. 


Peale 


Tho9. C. Ruckk 


■. from Raphael 


Mr. Jarrctt. 


Peale 


Mr. Jarreti. 


Peale 


Mr. Jarrelt. 


Peale 


Mr, Jarrett. 


Peale 


I. C. Canfleld. 


Bernard Girchner 


Mr. Weston. 




Mr. Wesion. 


Beaumont 


II.McKim. 




V.'m. Read. 


from Raphael 


Dr. Cherry. 


Williams 


Van Arrten. 


Van Ardeii 


Mr. White. 




C. J. Eaton. 


Entylain 


Mr. Weston. 


from Schalkrn 


J. P. Kennedy. 


Zucharelli 


C. J. Eaton. 


Granei 


H. S. Taylor. 


after Netcher 
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158 The Cat Concert, 


Mr. Stickney. 




159 Scene in Wales," 


J. Pawley. 


J. Shaw 


160 A Scene in Holland, 


Mr. White. 




161 A Street in Brussels, 


C, J. Eaton. 


Garneret 


162 The Philosopher, 


J. P. Kennedy. 




163 The Blind Fiddler, * 


Miss McCann. 


from Wilkie, bv ? 
Miss MeCaniif 






164 The Fiddler and Monkey, 


C. J. Eaton. 


from Van Oslade 


165 The Keeper of ihe Wine Cellar, 


C. J. Eaton. 


from Von Ostade 


166 The Song, "Thou Art Gone," 


T. Parkin Scoli. 


H. Peters Gray 


167 Portrait of Wm.M3yhew, 


Wm. Mayh?w. 


E. Fischer 


168 Magdalen,* 


F. SuUivan. 


from Carlo Dolci 


169 The Rival Lovers. 


Ernst Fischer. 


Ernst Fischer 


170 Portrait of J. M. Bonaparte, 


J. M. Bonaparte 


R. Weir 


in Portrait of a Litde Girl, 


Mrs. Wilson. 


Ernst Fischer 


172 View of Antwerp, 


S. W. Smith. 


Slork 


173 The Astronomer, 


Gapt. Grahame. 




!74 Old Portrait, 


Mr. White. 




175 Flower Piece, 


S. W. Smith. 


Dan Segliei-s 


176 Hope, 


Wm. Read. 




177 Suburban View, Fesche Gallery, 


H. S. Taylor, 


Unknowii 


178 Orpheus Playing to the Animals, 


Mr. Cooper. 




179 Hope, 


Wm. Read. Angelica Kauffmau 


180 St Thomas of Aquinas, 


S. W. Smith. 


Cabrera 1763 


181 Landscape, 


S. 0. Hoffman. 


Paul Poller 


182 The Astrologer, 


S. W. Smith. 


Vanderbosch 


183 Daniel Weljster at Marshfield, 


Thos. Cunninghi 


im. A. J. Miller 


184 Head of a Girl, 


Capt. Grahame. 




185 La Fornarina from Raphael, 


S. W. Smith. 


M. A. Orst 


186 Edward Seymour, Duke of Somersel 


;, S. 0. Hoffman. 


Holbein 


187 The Capitulation of Mantua, 


C. J. Eaton. 


Steuben 


183 "Little Nell," 


Earle's Gallery. 


T. Sully 


189 Madonna after Sasso Ferrate, 


H. S. Taylor. 


Piani 


190 Guardian Angel, 


Welhered. 


from Muriilo 


191 Landscape, 


J. K. Spalding. 




192 Bishop of Boston, 


J. K. Spalding. 




193 Corregio's Magdalen, 


J. H. McHenry. 




194 The Bust,* 


E. Kett. 


E. Kelt 


195 Landscape, 


Charles Gilmor. 


Ruysdael 


196 Landscape, 


Charles Gilmor. 


Ruysdael 


197 Indian shooting a Panther, 


A. J. Miller. 


A. J. Miller 


198 Holy Family, 


J. C. Brune. 


Unknown 


199 Italian Seaport, 


G, W. Brown. 


Onofrio Crescenii 


200 Sunset, 


G. L. Brown. 


G. L. Brown 
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201 Landscape, (Bavaria) 

202 Landscape, 

203 Children stealing Apples from an 

Old Man Sleeping, 

204 Children worrying a Hog, 

205 Interior of a Stable, 

206 Full Length Portrait, 

207 Portrait of Charles, 5ih Lord Balti- 

more, from the original by God- 
frey Kncller, 

208 Portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

209 Interior of an Aviary, 

210 Peasant's Singing, 

211 Fruit Piece,* 

212 Portrait of Lotiis SIII. 

213 Soldiers before a Fountain, 

214 Fete Champelre, 

215 The Young Moor, 

216 Landscape, 

217 Landscape, 

218 A Village Scene,* 
2!8i The Holy Family, 

219 Peasant's Regaling, 
22f3 The Schoolmaster, 
221 A Man Singing. 

221 i Landscape, 

222 Catching Flounders.* 

223 The Fortune Teller, 

Sai The Madonna of St. Sistus, 



I. E. Canfield. 


Bernard Girchen 


Mr. While. 




Mr. Lanning. 


Lanning 


Mr. Lanning. 


Lanning 


Mrs.J.McKim. 




Mr. Spalding. 


(:ieo. Larressf^ 


Md. Hist. Soc. 


T. Sully 


C. J. Eaton. 


Stuart 


Mr. Warder. 


Boschip 


It, McKim, 


Ileraskerk 


J. Paw ley. 




A. Kennedy. 


Largilliere 


Mr. Stidaiey. 


n. Lecompto 


C.J. Eaton. 


Henry Sieurac 


J.n. McHenry. 


C. Cretius 


Mr. Elder. 




J. K. Spalding. 




J. Pawley. 


Droogsloot 


Charles Gilmor. 


Albano 


Dr. Cherry. 


Oslade 


Dr, Cherry. 


Mieris 


Dr. Cherry. 


Ostade 


J. B. Morris. 


Robbe 


J. Pawley. 


Joshua Shaiv 


S. 0. Hoffman. 


Dillens 


Md. Hiat. Society. 


from Raphael 



Eternal ^n in her nr 



L of then 



eem to CI 



, ji back, enclosea tlie picture on each side: nudemcath ia a. 

ligbt parapet, □□ which two beautiful boy-Bji^la lean. The Madonna ia 
one of the most wonderful creaHona of Raphael's pencil: she ia at oncM the 
exalted and blessed woman of irbom the Saviour waa born, and the tender 
earthly Viriin, whoae pure and humble naCuro was esteemed worthy of 

9o great a destiny. There is somethine' scarcely deecribable in ' 

lenanco; it express™ a •'—'^ __.— s-C . ^. ii— 






I at the F 



mething' 
aatoniahn 






racle of her 



orld 



_ _ _._ _n the features and countenance of this Child. The eye i 

difficulty disenchanted from the deep impressiona produced by the 
figures; so aa to rest upon the grandeur and dignity of the Po] 
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This ia a, rare exitmplc of a picture of EaphaeVs later time, executed 
entirely by his own hand. No design, no study of the subjoot, for the 
guidance of a scholar, no old cngravine', after sucli a study, hos ever come 
to light. The execution, iteelf, evicfiiully ehowa that the picture was 
painted without any such preparation. Proofe are not wanting-, even of 
alterations in the ong^oal design. The two angels, in the lower part, are 
ver^ evidently a later addition by the master's hand. Accordiug' to Ya- 
sari, Raphael painted thU picture for the principal altar of St. Siitus, at 
Piacenza — at least, it was there in his tiino, and was only removed to 
Dresden in tha last century. It has been supposed, withg rent probability, 
that it had been intended for a procession picture. We can easily con- 
ceive the elerating impresBion that this glorified appearance must have 
produced as it was borne slowly along over the heads of adoring- multi- 
tudes, accompanied by the lights, the moense and the sacred songs of the 
diffetentordera." 



■ Ballad Singers, 


C. J. Eaton. 


Be ui meet 


Girl Mending a Net, 


Wm. Woodville. 


Hildebrand 


Flowers, 


Wm. Giknor. 


^legheri 


Prayer, 


S. W. Smith. 


Haufl 


The Guardimi Aogel in ihe Cathe- 




dral, at Sevilisf, 


E. M. Green way. 


from Munllo 


Prom Correggiati's Danie, 


M. Hist. Soc. copy 


by A.J.Miller 


Head of a Girl, 


H. McKim. 


from Greuze 


Interior of a Kitclien 


J. C. Brune. 


Dutch School 


Soldiers before a Tent, 


H. MoKim. 


Dillens 


Sir Walter Raleigh, and Uueen 






Elizabeth,* 


Mr. Bujac. 




Tlie Assumption of the Virgin, 


Charles Gilnior. 




Head of Prancavilia, 


J. C. Brune. 




The Plate of Eggs, 


S. W. Smith. 


Inncherie 


Portiail of a Girl, 


H. Newell. 


Newell 


Coast Scene, 


J. K. Spalding. 


Unknown 


Sheep, 


G. B. Coale. 


Omega nek 




S. VV. Smith. 


G. H. Kizzi 


Fete Champetre, 


C. J. Eaton. 


Godefroi 


Fisherman, 


Charles Gilmor. 




The Larder, 


G.S. Old field. 


H. Newell 


Siill Life, 


C. J. Ealoti. 


H.Fyt 


The Good Shepherd, 


S. Wethered. 


from Murillo 


The Revellers, 


S. W. Smith. 


Breydell 


The Miser Surprised, 


John P. Kennedy. 


L. Detouche 


Mont Blanc, by Sunset, 


J. H. McHenry. 


Biermaun 


Portrait of a Lady, 


G. S, Oldfield. 


Ernst Fischer 


" Boy, 


C. Gelz. 


H. Newpll 


" Girl, 


C. Gelz. 


H. Newell 


Self-AdrairatioD, 


Hugh Gelslon. 




Charily,* 


G. M. King. 




Holy Family, 


J. K, Spalding. 
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2-jG Aq Inlerior, 

257 Porirail of Wm. Gwyno, Esq. 

258 Cattle, 

259 Italian Peaisant Worshipping at his 

Shrine, 

260 Angel Appearing to ihe Shepherds, 

261 A Swiss Scene with Chamoia, 

262 Head of a Girl, 

263 A Girl Lookiug Outofa Window, 

264 Hagar antl Ishraael, 

263 Abraham Offering his Son Isaac, 

266 Gypsies, 

267 Cupids with Garlands of Flowers, 

268 FortraicofaLadj', 
269 

270 

271 Joseph and Poiiphar's Wile, 



J. K. SpaldiLi. 




Ball! more Ba 


r Library. McCanii 


S. W. Smith. 


Klomp 


Dr. Van Wy( 


:k. Guisseppe Russo 


C. J. Eaton. 


D. Vries 


J. B. Morris. 


BurcJihardt 


C. J. Eaion. 


Pallaggo 


J. C. Bmne. 


Miss Peale 


Wm. Read. 




Wm. Kead. 




C. J. Ealon. 


I5oulariger 


J. H. U^H^m 


■V. 


Dr. Cliorry. 


JI. KewpU 


A.J.Miller. 


A.J.Miller 




11. ISewell 



SMALL ROOM. 



272 Philosopher in bis Study, 

273 Portrait ofa Chinese Lady, 

274 Giil with Garlands of Flowers,* 
2?'5 An Akar Piece, 

276 Morning, (Sculpture,) 

277 Holy Family, Do. 

278 Porlraitsof Two Children, 

279 Nature, (Sculpture,) 



250 Art, 



Do. 



281 Landscape, 

282 Nymphs Clippiii; 

283 Head of a Girl, 

284 Cleopatra, 



Dr.T. H. Backler. Chinese Paimiiig 

Dr. T. H. Buckler. " 

A. George, Van Lerius 

J.K.Spalding. 

Wm. Rpai. 

Wm. Read. 

T, Sully. T. Sully 

Hugh. Gelslon. from Sir Thomas ? 

Lawrence, j 
Hugh Gelslon. from Sir Joshua I 

Reynolds, i 
A J.Miiler. A, J, Miller 



S.W. Smith. 
Mrs. S. HoHhian. 
J.H.McHenry. 
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5 Tte Crucifixion, 

6 Head of a Girl, 

7 The Laboratory, 

8 Arkadischer Sclieft'er, 

9 Suburban View, (Fesche Gallery,) 

The Pilgrim, 

1 Deer,* 

■2 The Card Players, Enamel,* 

3 Playing at Draughts,* " 

4 Chinese Painting,* 

15 Chinese Painting,* " 

16 Chinese Painting,* 

17 Chinese Painting,* " 
i8 Landscape, 

9 Portrait of Bishop Atkinson, 

10 Head of a Jester,* 
Sketchin^ 
a dellasedia, 



5 Madonna della Seggiola, 

i PortrailofaColored Woman, (Pastel 

5 Teaching Music, 

6 Cupids, 

7 A Girl, 

8 A Girl Feeding Doves, 

9 Water Color of two Children, 
9S Battle of Ligny, 

A Magdalene, 

1 Madonna and Child, 

2 Virgin, 



J. K. Spalding. 

John B. Morris. from. Greuze 

Dr. Cherry. 

Mr. Weston. from Rembrandt 

H. S. Taylor. Unknown 

F. Von Kapff. H. Scheffer 

Burckhardt. Burckhardt 

A. Bujac. from Burnet 

A, Bujac. from Burnet 

Mr. Pinky. 

Mr. Turner. 

Mr. Turner. 

Mr. Finley. 

A.J.Miller. A.J.Miller 



Dalm 



Dalm 



F. B. Mayer. P. B. Mayer 

Z. C. Lee. Attribiiled by the Pro- } 
prietor to Raphael. J 
Mrs.A.Buckwalter, Mrs.David? 
Webster, f 
H, S. Taylor. Piani 

,) Dalmaine. Dalmaine 

Wm. Woodvilie. Voutier 

J. H. McHenry. 

A.J.Miller. A.J.Miller 

Wm. Woodvilie. Seis 

Ernst Fischer. Ernst Fischer 

Wm. Woodvilie. Caraphausen 
S. W. Smith. Teniers 

John B. Morris. from Murillo 

Mrs. A. Buckwalter. Mrs. David ? 
Webster j 



313 A Water Color Sketch, 


C, J. Eaton. 




314 La Fornarina, 


J. B. Morris. 


from Raphael 


315 Adoration of the Magi, 


Dr, Cherry. 


316 Peasant Boy, 


J. B. Morris. 




317 Cattle Piece, 


J. B, Morris. 


P. Poller 


318 Portrait of a Lady, 


Miss Shaw. 


F. B. Mayer 
F. B. Mayer 


319 Portrait of Judge Taney, 


Judge Taney, 


320 Crayon drawing of a Young Gen- 




tleman, 


Ernst Fischer. 


Ernst Fischer 


321 Portraitof Dr. Brown, 


ti. W. Brown. 


Jarvis 
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322 A Scene in ihe Kaiional Coiivenlion 

of France, May, 1794, (eDgraring,) MJ. Hist. Soc. 

An insurrectionary mob broke into tl 

Ihe life of its President, Boiaay d' Ang 
shaken durin? thia frisrhtful traneacti 
rounded liis head, " "Wi.K ih,» „!..„ „( 

with horror; they og^in 

the martyr; nor would he quit the chair, 'till compelled by the effurle of 



323 Raphael slcelchiiig the Madoima della 

Sedia, Engraving, MJ. His. Hoc. 

324 Portrait of an Old Lady, Dahiiaine. 
3241 Cordelia, W. H. Brune. 

325 A Flower Piece, 1''. Lucas, Jr. 

326 A View of iWr. Slerrelt's Coantry 

Residence, Jos. Sterretl. 

327 Louis Phillippe and Queen Victoria, Md. His. Soc. 
325 Lake Windermere, Mr, Finloy, 
328J Portrait of a Lady, }. S. Sniitl). 
329 Tintum Abbey, Mr. Firiky. 



H. Yen 
Dalmai 



Guy 

GraefHo 

Shaiv 

J. K. Harley 

Sliaw 



SUBJECTS J "N BRONZE A N IJ METAL. 
) Flora,* I. E. Canficld, 



Cupid,» 






Ctild and Bird, 






Dying Gladialor, 


Mr, Brune 










Head of Byron, 


Christhilft 


md Riga 


Head of Washington, 






Lion, 






Crucifix 








Cha^, Hw\ 


'ard. 


Head of Washington,* 


Bujao. 




Mare and Colt, 


Mr. Reed. 




Lion,* 


Birjae. 




Mare and Colt/ 


Reed. 




Huntsman, 






Lion,* 


Bujac. 
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347 Night," 


Bujac. 


348 Italian Lazaroni,* 


I. B. Canfield. 


349 Female Figure,* 


Bujac. 


350 Bacchanalian Group,* 


J. E. Gary. 


351 Lord Byron,* 


Bujac. 


352 Head,* 




353 Roman Horses," 




354 Stag Hunt, 


Reed. 


355 Mare and Colt," 




3551 Two Figures — Alarm,* 


I. E. Canfield. 


356 Bust of Hahnemann * 


W. H. Rhinehardt. 


357 " Rev. Dr. Mortis,* 


" 


358 Reclining Figure—Faith,-* 


.. 


359 Marble Bust of Buonaparte, 


Hist. Bociely. 
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MARYLAND HISTOKICAL SOOIETY, 



This humble effort to embody, in ihe idiom of tlie feelings, i[ 

dents and asflociations wliich, however worthy of commemo 

ration, as appertaining to the social hislory of his native 

city, might appear trivial, in tlie graver phraseology 

wliich records its more Important events, — is 



RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED BY THE AUTHOR, 

In tlie hope, that in "Friendship, as in Religion, the motii 
not the value, of the offering propitiates its acceptance." 
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Dear Sir; 

If the accompanying jeu d'espril, or of sentiment, or of a little, 
and very little of either, eapeciEdly of the former, be not out of place, 
among the more serious and important contributions laid before the 
Maryland Historical Society; do me the favor to read it, at your next 
meeting; not as matter for its archives, but for the amusement, and in 
some instances, for the sensibilities of the members, among whom are 
doubtless some wiio remember Doctor Mann's corner, as the Jewa of 
old remembered Zion; though tliey have not, in this case, a harp like 
David's to commemorate it, or the physical exile of the audior of these 
lamentations, to hallow its reminiscence, as it is hallowed to him. But 
they have the moral separation, as well as himself. The alienation, of 
time, circumstance, and death, from early incidents and aaaocintions, 
which is, to the affections, what distance is to the body; nay, infinitely 
more, for material space may be overcome, and corporeal disunion 
have an end; but where Is the Promethean fire to rekindle tlie loved and 
lost of by-gone days? Where, but in memories, such as these humble 
stanzas may excite, to melancholy, but not unpleasing action, the com- 
panions of our youth; — the events of a period, when to exist Is to be 
happy; and when life is presented to us in cilors whicli, like those of 
the dawn, are as evanescent as. they are gorgeous? Where? In the 
language of the Eastern Poet, well may echo, and experience answer. 
Where? 

With sincere regard, 
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"TEMPIfS EDAX REUITM." 

I've been to our old haunts, dear Ned, I've been to Bal- 
timore j : 

But it is'nt just the same old place, it was in days of 
yore; 

Perhaps, because I'm changed myself, and could'nt play 
the Beau; 

As you and I once did, my boy, a long, long time ago. 

We've trod thro' thorny paths, Ned, we've culled but 
siraggling flowers, j 

Since we quitted, for the wide, wide world, that early 
home of oura; | 

Then wonder not, tlio' smiles he rife, that tears will I 
sometimes flow, ; 

As I lift the curtain of the Past, of long, long time ago. 

It does'nt suit my rhyme, dear Ned, to give the years 

exact. 
But thiity-five to forty-five, come near enough to. fact, — 
So I'll take the jange between the two, and circumstance 

will show, 
I'm telhng of a by-gone age, of long, long lime ago. 
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I Stood by that old cornei-, Ned, where we've had lots of 

fun; 
Whence "Docca Manna," cane in hand, would start us 

on the run; 
But Mammon has a temple there; the Doclor's head is 

low, 
And I did'nt see a brick to tell of long, long time ago. 

So, I crossed the street, to Bigger's, but there a fabric rose 
Before me, which (hey say is kept for concerts, and for 

shows; 
While he at whose commai^d old Time went either fast, 

or slow, 
Had fallen 'neath his scythe himself, a long, long time 

ago. 

That scythe mows down both great and small, for Little 
too, was gone, 

Who, by some queer antithesis, held t'other cornei- 
stone; — 

And tho' a train-band Colonel, he would manfully be- 
stow 

His mind to march of clock and watch, a long, long 
lime ago. 

And Docca Manna's rival too, who made the square 

complete — 
Four cornei-s formed by Calvert intersecting Market 

Stieet — 
With dandified Apotheca, kept less for use than show, 
Had vanished from this classic ground of long, long time 

ago. 
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^M BALTIMORE, OR LONG, LONG TIME AGO. 

Such was, dear Ned, you know, the spot where boys 
would congregate: 

In after years, where Belles would pass, and Beaux 
expectant wait; 

Then marvel not its memories stirred my dormant feel- 
ings so, 

The Present often was foi^ot in long, long time ago. 

Then I strolled along our Market Street, determined 

there to trace 
Some ancient shop that bore its old familiar sign and face ; 

Lo! dhere but one, with rods and lines, arranged in 
» . ' 'a 

tempting show. 

The same as taxed my boyish purse a long, long time ago. 

Not oft on granite front appeared ; on lettered architrave, 
A name of old, long years had spared, from ruin, or the 

But humbly nigh, a vesljge left, as tho' designed to show 
The triumph of progr'essive art, o'er long, long lime ago. 

Memorials of the Past were gone, or left, the wreck to tell. 

The Little Darky, with his own, had I'ung their funeral 
knell, 

And saddened o'er, with mournful quest, 'mid monu- 
ments laid low, 

I sought, where Nature once held sway, for long, long 
time ago. 

But all in vain. — Think not, dear Ned, prottd oaka were 

towering sdll. 
To guide me, in my musing walk, to Belvidera hillj — 
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Alas! for Howard's sacred Park; for Dryads steeped in 

woe, 
Stone, brick, and mortar leave no trace of long, long 

time ago, 

Alas! for nutting boys, dear Ned, and sentimental girls;^ 
Above their wasted Tempo now, the smoke of chimneys 

curls; 
And sights and sounds of busy life, proclaim the overthrow 
Of sylvan sports, of yoimg romance; of long, long time 



Or should we go where first we ilaahed oin' maiden 

swords abroad. 
To Lindenberger's lot, you know, along the Pratt Street 

road; 
We'd have to drill on house-tops now, no room for us 

below, 
And not a haw-tree tetla the pranks of long, long time ago. 

1 don't know where they find a place for our old troop's 

parade, 
For even through MoHenry's fields are streets and alleys 

laid; 
And city cows; I can't conceive where (hey roam, to 

and fro. 
For buildings cover all their range of long, long time ago. 

The Basin stops these at its brink, but (hey are working 

round 
To Whetstone Point, for grand reviews, so ofl, of old, 

renowned ; 
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And Federal Hill, of doubtful fame, in our young days, 

you know. 
Is not the rowdy place it waa, a long, long time ago. 

I grew 80 tired of pavement, Ned, 1 thought it had no 

end, 
For now to turnpike gates, of old, the city airs extend; 
And houses all are strung along, in one conlinuous row, 
Where we drove out, to breathe more free, a long, long 

time ago. 

My strolls led not towards Potter's fields, or questions, 

much about; 
But there, my boy, the dead, no doubt, are well nigh 

crowded out; 
For the living walk the surface now, regardless that 

below, 
Is mouldering many a cherished form of long, long time 



They've a place, they call it Green Mount, for graves, 

of modern years. 
Where my eyes, all filled with wonder, could lind no 

room for tears ; 
Perhaps, because f.hey traced no names, to make the 

current flow. 
As I read on moss-grown head-stones of long, long time 

ago. 

I've told about the Old Town Clock; have sung the 

City Spring; 
The Presbyterian Bell, and how I felt to hear its ring; 
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I thought of the old Court-house too, but thia, dear Ned , 

you know. 
Was reckoned of the things that were a long, long time 

ago. 

I'd have to borrow ten more years, did I go back to this, 
lis watch, bell, box, and pillory for such as did amiss;— 
Besides, they'd make us out too old, if I should dare 

to show 
That our Olympiads duted thence, some lifiy years ago. 

But no, I cannot quit thee thus, thou venerated scat 

Of justice, and of schoo[-boy sports, where such loved 
memories meet; 

When " Court-house Boys," aa well as men, their plead- 
ing faces show, 

And claim their birth-right in the past, in long, long 
time ago. 

The Oourt-house Boys! oh! were we once, so young 

and light of heart. 
As imps who, at tliat magic name, to life, and gladness 

start? 
Had we e'er sunny locks, and eyes, and cheeks of heaJih- 

M glow, 
As grace those called forth images, of long, long time ago? 

Were we, dear Ned, of those who there, wilh phigging 

top in hand, 
Or bandy, ready for the match, in anxious circle stand? 
Or is it you and 1, 1 see, on earth there, kneeling low, 
To send the Marble to the ring of long, long time ago? 
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Or which of us is leading on, to that old Cobbler's stall, 
Who sits, and dreams not, in his cell, with renovating 

awl; 
Of our wild freak, to hurl him down, shop, goods, and 

all, below 
The neighboiing steep, though now filled up, of long, 

long time ago. 

And see! the laughing school girls' eyes that shine through 
yonder panes, 

Alas! I dare not ask my heaat if but one pair remains 

Of all that watched us, at oui' pranJis, anti home con- 
spired, you know, 

Witli us, to tease their pedagogue, a long, long lime ago. 

That kind old man, who, from his grave, if he could 

rise, and trace 
What time, and change, and giief have wrought on 

school- hood's shining face. 
Would think, no doubt, we'd paid him off, and cleared 

the score we owe 
For many a trick we played him once, a long, long time 



And he, stern Captain of the watch, whose name I've 

quite forgot. 
But I see )iim hobbling in (hat pace we called one and 

a dot; 
The greatest man alive, we thought, when he his might 

would throw 
To that high bell, and pull the rope, of long, long time 

ago. 
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The curfew-belt to our young sports, that sent us all to bed, 
Foi- nine o'clock, you know, was our retiiing hour, dear 

Ned; 
And if a rowdy, after that, but dared his face to show, 
The walcb-house lodged him for the night, a long, long 

(ijiie ago. 

Beneaih that awful frowning arch, the whipping-post 

behold, 
For nine and ihirly lashea, on the bare back, duly told; 
Fine sport foi- us, but not for hhn, whose akin, at every 

blow. 
Gave token of the law's efl'ect, a long, long time ago. 

Hard by, there stood another arm of awful warning, near. 
Though seldom culprit hazarded a sentence to severe; 
But when there did, 'twas glorious fun, eggs not too 

new, to throw 
At him who dared transgress the ruies of long, long 

thne ago. 

But Ned, dear Ned, those days have passed, their relics 

' aU are gone, 
The Court is rased, from lofty spire, to firm foundation 

And, on its site a column stands, to those who met tlie foe, 
And nobly fought, and bled, and died for long, long 
lime ago. 

They lie entombed, as valor should, in its maternal earth. 
Their names aloft, recorded there; just tribute to their 
worth; 
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That boyhood's glaace, and manhood's prayer, uplifted 

from below, 
May biess these martyrs to the homes of long, long 

time ago. 

Then I'd ait beside the window, in JJamnm's grand hotel, 
Swan's lot, what more need I, my boy, of its location tell? 
And, looliing on (he passing forms that thronged the 

street below, 
Would, now and (hen, encounter one of long, long 

time ago. 

Ah! Ned, my friend, I did not dream I had so ancient 

grown, 
Till I rend, on care-worn faces there, the wrinkles of 

my own; 
And ladies too, I sometimes met, divinities, you know, 
But these had suffered mortal change since long, long 

time ago. 



But yet, my boy, in all these turns, (ho' features had 



glO' 



lold. 



And heads were grey, and trembling hands slrctched 

out my own to hold ; 
I felt it there, ail tingling still, the blood, in generous flow, 
The welcome squeeze that told the puise of long, long 

time ago. 



Yes, yes, the spirit still is there; tho' land-raarlis be 

defaced, 
And our old haunts, all dimly now, in modem changes 

(raced ; 
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But all michilled, all fervent yet, in hospitable glow, 
j\re kept alive the saci'ed fires of long, long time ago. 

The sacred Area of henrt, and hearth, oh! Ned, tliey 

burn as bright 
As ever, in the dear old town where first we saw the 

light: 
Then pledge me in tliis toast, my boy, let hearts and 

cups o'crflow, 
To Baltimore as she is now, and was, long time iigo. 



.E, VA.,.a«gi[si, iHsa. 
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"SailLLA DI LOfJTAKO." 

I'd rather hear that dear old Bell, 

In reckless discordj ring, 
Than music's most harmonious swell, 

Though Mam'selle Lind shoidd sing. 

There is a language in its sound — 
A magic in its tone — 

Calling bright images around- 
Restoring pleasures gone. 

It falls on my long exiled eai", 

To make the dead alive, 
Friends, kindred, early loves appear, 

And early hopes revive. 

Not Orpheus, he whose fabled lyie 
Gave breath to stocks and stones ; 

Could half such wondrous life inspire, 
As that old Bell's loved tones. 

A child, once more, in Sunday suit, 

I press my mother's side. 
Holding my boyish prattle mute 

Lest God and she should chide. 
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THE OLD CHURCH BELL. 

A yoiilli, with glowing fancies frairght, 

Tlie long lost ilioiights arise, 
As wlieii, in well known pews, I caught 

Some fair first love's soft c-yes. 

A m.-vn, I look for aged worlh; 

The Falhersof llie race; 
Ami busy memory calls Iheni forth 

To take their honored place. 

Bill Father, Mother, early love. 

And early hopes are lied, 
The friends, who now my licart-strings rac 

Address me from the Dead. 

Ant! change !ms conio on me, on all; 

The very liotise of prayer 
Has nought bnt tliy familiar call 

To tell me it is there. 

Ring out old Bell,^ — thy noisy chime 

Is mnsic to my heart; 
Ring, ring, and drown the voice of Time, 

Lest dreams, and all depart. 
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And ail thou flowing still, old fount, 

As when thy siream of yore 
To iis old barrel's brim would mount, 

And sparkling there, run o'er? 

Not thence, in marble channel, led, 
Willi art's cramped arch on high, 

lis course was nature's gravelled bed, 
Its roof the boundless sky. 

"Us boys" were not forbid to rove, 

Or do as we might please; 
For thou had'sf then, no stately gi'ove, 

No fence, no walks, no trees: 

No keeper's frown, no placard's threat 
Repressed our sporis and glee; 

Though often, when we went home wet. 
We'd rue our pranks with thee, 

I'd love, if thou could'st speak, to hear 
The tales ihy tongue might tell ; 

They'd come as grateful to my eitr, 
Aa notes from tliat " Old Bell." 
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THE CITY SPRING. 

A thousand scmpes, ten thousand jojrs, 

Thy chronicles contain: — 
The old town, mid ihe new town boys 

Woidd live and fight again. 

And preUy girls would gather round, 
Who oft have dealt the prize 

That fists, as well as lance, have found — 
The light from Beauty's eyes. 

Not Froiasart's tales of war and love, 
On which I am wont to pore, 

Could so my yearning fancies move. 
As thy collected lore. 

They've hid from us, thy place of birth, 
And now, thro' mouihs of brass, 

Thy formal streamlets, issning forth, 
To marble basins pass. 

A ponderous ladle's by thy side 

For all who seek thy brink; 
And well dressed folk descend with pride 

Thy marble steps, to drink. 

Not thus, when all ihy gifts were free, 
Steps, ladle, pride, unknown; — 

The homag'e then, of bended knee. 
Made thy cool flood our own. 

Thou'rt changed old friend, and so am I, 
Since first our course began ; 
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Thou'rt now a thin^ of majesty; 
And I an exiled man. 

A temple rears o'er thee its crest, 

With column, frieze and dome, 
A cottage, in the far, far "West, 

Is now my humble home. 

Well, be it so; I yet may fill 

This iron cup of thine, 
Nor_wi8h it Lethean; no, not 'till 

Some sterner lot is mine. 

No — not^while friends leave death's dull vale, 

And smiling _meet my call; 
And living loves my presence hail 

In home, in hearts, and hall. 
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Not silenced yet, thou babbling knave, 

But taking still, delight, 
To sound the hours, when gay larks cmve 

AdmiUance home at night? 



Rousing mammas from needful nap, 

Papas from happy snore, 
As some sad truant's cautious rap 

Tells of him at the door. 

In vain the friendly night-lock there. 

The gas-light, left to burn; 
Some treacherous hinge, or creaking stair 

Proclaims tlie late return. 

E'en brides awake from slumbers fraught 
With dreams, bright hope has cast; 

Though long tried dowagej's are taught 
To sleep through all, at last. 

I raanrel thou'rt not voted down, 

As all old things may be, 
Uy thousands in this ancient town, 

Who've cursed thy toil of ikree. 
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THE OLD TOWN-CLOCK. 

That awful hoLir^ when pleasure's ranks 

Dismiss them for the night, 
And, not less Lerribie, when banks 

Close on some, hard run wiglit. 

Ah! ihon could'st tell another thing, 
Didst thou dare speak aloud, 

Than old Church Bell, or City Spring, 
Howe'er with speech endowed. 

But thou had'st best, perhaps, be mute, 

As what lliou hast to tell, 
Might now, not altogether suit 

The living age so well. 

At IcEist, I trust dial, all the fuss 

May be when I'm away, 
Should'st thou become but garrulous 

Of ciriier night, or day. 



Well! well! old friend, for thou art such, 

Albeit 1 rail at thee; 
And in thy annals there is much 

Of pleasant thought to me;— 



Thou'rt but the monitor of Time, 
And bound to sound (he hours, 

And if we're startled by their chime, 
The fault's not thine, but ours. 

But we may yet redeem past hours, 
To wreathe with what are left, 
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THE OLD TOWN -CLOCK. 

And. dress thy dial-plate with flowers 
Whence all (he thorns are reft: 

That thus, when Life's last peal is run^, 
From thy once dreaded bell, 

A voice, responsive to thy tongue, 
May whisper, all ia well. 
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ORIGIN AND CAUSES 



DEMOCRACY IN AMEBICA. 



The subject which I have chosen for 
your entertainment this evening;, is The Origin and Causes 
OF Democracy is America. The United States have 
now taken rank among the most powerful nations of the 
globe. As such, we have begun to exert a wide influence 
in the affairs of nations, and to act no mean part in influenc- 
ing the future destiny of the human race. It is evident, 
that that influence will be exerted in favor of popular liberty, 
the natural rights of man, in short, the universal government 
of the people. 

Right or wrong, for good or for evil, this is the influence 
which we are destined to exert. We have a right to judge 
so from past experience. The impulse has already been felt 
throughout Europe, and throughout the world. Although in 
Europe it has suSered a temporary check, in the subjugation 
of Hungary, and the retrograde revolution in France, in the 
defeat of the Republican movement in Germany, and the 
suppression of the democratic demonstration in Italy, it may 
be emphatically said, that the cause, even there, is not dead 
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but slumbering, to be revived at some future day with new 
energy, a profounder wisdom, and a more complete success. 
The existence and wonderful prosperity of this nalion, cire 
fixed facts, and the lesson they read is not likely to be lost 
upon the world. 

Nadons, like individuals, have their peculiar organic type, 
by which they are distinguished from each o(her. It is early 
manifested, and when once fixed, has the power of perpetu- 
ating itself through countless generations. Nationalily seems 
to have a mysterious, creative, and transforming power. Like 
that vital energy, which determines the species of the trees of 
the forest, it has the power of assimilating all things to itself. 
The oak and the pine spring np, side by side, out of a com- 
mon soil, and draw nourishment from the same elements, yet 
one converts those elements into the peculiar wood and foli- 
age of the straight and lofty pine, the other into the low and 
gnarled oak. So nationality, operating upon the elemenls of 
a common humanity, as.similaies it to its own type, transratis 
that type from age to age, and transforms to its own likeness 
whatever foreign element is (hrown into it. What can be 
more different from each other, than the two nations which 
the British Channel separates ? The Alps and the Pyrenees 
divide nations no less diverse from each other. It is not soil, 
it is not climate, for what more different than the ancient 
Roman and the modern Italian? "What more dissimilar than 
the magnanimous soldiers of Alexander, and (he cowering 
slaves who have so long kissed the footstool of the Ottoman 
throne ? 

We have existed long enough to develop and to exhibit our 
national characteristics. The most prominent of these, as I 
have already said, is Democracy. I mean, of course, in no 
sectarian or party sense. I mean a government constituted 
and administered by the people themselves. I mean a 
Democracy, in contradistinction to a Despotism, a Monarchy, 
an Aristocracy; and as equally distinguished from Anarchy, 
Agrarianism, and Socialism. 

The formation of this great Republic in the western hemi- 
sphere, was a result wholly unforeseen and unpremeditated. 
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It was projected by no individual mind, nor was it the pro- 
iliict of the consentaneous action of any number of minds, 
working together for a common object. The members of our 
confederacy had not a common origin. They were formed by 
different circumstances, yet when they at last came together 
to form a body poHlic, they were found completely homoge- 
neous, they bore one type, and like the members of the human 
frame, they were fonnd to coalesce into one consistent and 
symmetrical whole. 

What were the origin and causes of this homogeneousness, 
this common eJement of Democracy, which pervaded each 
and all, and made their union into one nation so easy, so 
natural, and so perfect. 

At the time of the discovery of America in 1492, nothing 
was more improbable than the formation of a vast Republic in 
North America, sfrelcbing from the Allantic to the Pacific, 
and from either coast, sweeping Ihe commerce of both oceans. 
There were then, in the nations of Europe, from which Amer- 
ica was to be colonized, absolutely no materials from which 
such a product could be expected to spring. The Demo- 
«ralic element was nowhere developed; the government of 
the people was an idea which did not even enter the human 
mind. The nations were just emerging from the darkness 
and barbarism of the Middle Ages. So far from governing, 
in any part of Europe, the people w;ere scarcely emancipated 
from slavery. They had been for ages bought and sold with 
the land they cultivated. There was but one nation, and that 
was England, in which they enjoyed representation in the 
national legislature, and there tbey had a voice merely to 
authorize and legalize taxation. There had been, in that 
country, a long and bloody struggle for power, but it had been 
between the kings and the feudal aristocracy, in which the 
people, who did ihe fighting, and endured the destruction of 
the wars, had no other interest than a change of tyrants. No 
one thought of vindicating their liberties, or improving their 
oonditiim. They were the mere pawns upon the chess- 
board of political and national ambition ; and they were used 
with no more feeling or sympathy than the ivory figures, 
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which are stained red or left white, that they may not be con- 
founded in the fight, 

Spain had just been consolidated into one nation, under 
the government of Ferdinand and Isabella ; and every energy 
had been strained to the ntmost, in the struggle for the expul- 
sion of the Moors. In the new monarchy which was estab- 
lished, the only representation which the people had in the 
government, was in the deputations from the cities ; and in 
those deputations it was the wealth of cities, not the popula- 
tion, that was represented. Cities were tolerated in the 
States General from no respect for popular rights, but because 
the wheels of government could not move without money, 
and the mercantile wealth of cities alone could furnish this. 

The people of Spain were then without education, without 
wealth, without power, without the knowledge even of their 
political rights. And, had the winds of heaven driven 
Columbus upon the coast of the United States, instead of the 
island of San Salvador, and North America been peopled 
from Spain instead of South, the territory we occupy would 
now have been what South America and Mexico are. So far 
from originating and enjoying a Kepublican government, its 
inhabitants would, like them, have been incapable of imitat- 
ing one, when they had the model before their eyes. 

The state of things was no better in France. There, at 
the period of which we speak, both king and nobles united 
to depress the people. They did not dare to trust them with 
arms, and chose rather to depend on foreign mercenaries for 
military defence, than to suffer the people to learn the secret 
of their strength. There was no effectual enfranchisement of 
the people in France, previous to the revolution of 1792, two < 
hundred years after the discovery of America. 

Louis the Fourteenth, with the rack of the inquisitor, and 
the soldier's sword, in the destruction of the Huguenots, had 
quenched out in blood, the first sparks of popular liberty, in 
France, before they kindled to a flame. 

But France, just as she then was, tried her hand at coloniz- 
ing the new world. Her ships, fortunately for us, wandered 
as far to the North as those of Spain had done to the South. 
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They sailed up the St. Lawrence, and laid the foundations of 
Montreal and Quebec. And there her colonies remain to the 
present day, unchanged and unimproved; a petrified speci- 
men of what France was two centuries ago. So far are they 
from Republicanism, that few of them have intelligence enough 
to know the meaning of the word. 

Venice and the Netherlands, were the only countries in 
Europe, in which there was even the shadow of popular lib- 
erty, and they were too happy, and too busy, in the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of their trade and industry, to covet the 
possession of a howling wilderness. 

And what was England herself, at that period, from which 
liberty finally went forth conquering and to conquer? Rather 
behind the rest of Europe than in advance of it. Her civili- 
zation had been arrested and delayed by a series of political 
calamities. Her energies had been exhausted in the ruinous 
endeavor to retain her continental possessions. Her best 
blood had flowed in the civil wars; her wealth had been 
wasted, and her soil almost depopulated, by the endless 
quarrel of a disputed succession. It was not until the claims 
of the rival houses of York and Lancaster were peacefully 
united in the Seventh and Eighth Henry, that England took 
her place in the march of nations towards the goal of 
freedom and happiness. 

It was in the year 1497 that the continent of North Amer- 
ica was first looked upon by English eyes. Henry the Sev- 
enth was then upon the throne. Had these shores been col- 
onized then, even by Englishmen, what would have been the 
result? A little better, perhaps, than what took place in the 
Gulf of Mexico and on the banks of the St, Lawrence, but 
not much. The people of England then had no political 
existence. The only recognized symbol of their being, as 
well as the germ of their future power, appeared in the House 
of Commons. But so overwhelming was the landed interest, 
and so small was the mercantile and mechanical weaUh of the 
country, that both king and nobility, so far from regarding it 
as a co-ordinate power, looked upon it as a convenient instru- 
ment of draining from the people their proportion of the pub- 
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lie burdens; and of so Jiftile account was it as lafe as Ihe 
reign of Henry the Eighih, that when IhFit body hcsitaled to 
pass a bill at his order, he sent for Ihe Speaker, and drawing 
his finger round his neck, declared, "If my bill is not passed 
to-morrow, this must come off." Queen Elixabeih, his 
daughter, reigned with a prerogative scarcely less despotic ; 
and we may say, that during llie dynasty of the bouse of 
Tudor, terminating m 1602, four years before Ihe Virginia co!- 
ony landed at Jamestown, the idea of a popular government, 
a government based on population and not on property or 
hereditary right, scarcely entered the mind of an Englishman, 
as within the bounds of possibility. And yet, from this very 
people, within a HtiJe more than a century and a half, sprang 
our glorious Republic, in perfect symmetry and beauty, like 
Minerva from the brain of Jove, 

How was this wonderful result brought about? To devel- 
op this process is the theme of the present address. 

From what I have already said, it will be readily inferred, 
that there was no design in the people of England, of found- 
ing a great Republic in this western world, nor did it enter 
into the ininds of the Colonists themselves. Wiih the excep- 
tion of the Puritans, it was the height of their ambition to 
reproduce England and her institutions in America, just as 
she then was. They knew of nothing better ; they could con- 
ceive of nothing more perfect. And after they arrived, they 
long continued to be Englishmen, though transplanted to a 
new world. Their idea of a perfect government was of a 
king, a nobility, and commons ; but that the third estate was 
competent to subsist by itself, and discharge all the fanclions 
of government belter by itself than in partnership wilh the 
others, never entered their, conceptions, and was the slow 
revelation of experience. 

The first Colonial Charter to Virginia, wbich dates in 1606, 
contained not a particle of the popular element. It was 
granted lo two companies, one composed "of noblemen, 
gentlemen, and merchants of London;" the other, "of 
knights, gentlemen, and merchants, in the Weisl." They 
were to have no representation in Parliameol, and not even 
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the power to make their own laws. They were to be gov- 
erned, not by themselves, but by a " reKidcnL Council, 
appointed by the king, and removable at his pleasure." 
Legislation, even in the minutest affairs, was reserved to be 
exercised by the sovereign. 

Scarcely, however, had a settlement been made on the 
banks of the James, when a revohition took place, symbolic 
of the future destiny of British colonization in the West. 
The government raannfaclnred by royal hands in England, it 
was found, would not work in America, The Council, the 
offspring of European privilege and arisiocrany, was found too 
feeble, spiriiless, and inefficieut for its new and untried posi- 
tion, and was compelled to give place to plain John Smith, 
one of nature's noblemen, who took command of the Colony 
by an authority more authentic and indisputable than earthly 
monarch could ever bestow, the aulhority of a commanding 
inleilecf, and an indomitable will. 

The whole territory of Maryland was originally given arfay 
to a single nobleman. In providing for its government, Lord 
Baltimore took such views, and indulged such anticipations, 
as were natural to a nobleman of that age. The Charter, 
which was drawn up at h's instance, and it is supposed accord- 
ing to his wishes, contemplates the iran.-^fer to America, 
whole and unchanged, of the feudal system, as it had existed 
in Europe ever since the overthrow of the Roman Empire. 
He secured to himself palatine, or royal jurisdiction, the 
highest privilege of the nobility in feudal times. The tenth 
section of his Charter confers on him the power of creating a 
titled aristocracy. In the language of the Charter, " We do 
give free and plenary power to the aforesaid, now baron of 
Baltimore, and to his heirs and assigns, lo confer favors, 
rewards and honors upon such subjects, inhabiting within the 
province aforesaid, as shall be well deserving, and to adorn 
them with whatever titles and dignities they shall appoint, so 
that they be not such as are nsed in England." 

The lands in Europe had then been held for ages, not by 
the people in fte simple, but by immense landed proprietors, 
and by them leased out to tenants from time to time. The 
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same tenure of land was contemplated here. With these vast 
domains of the European aristocracy, certain rights of terri- 
torial jurisdiction were connected. The baron had power to 
organize and hold a court of his own, not subject to the con- 
trol of the courts established by the nation at large. This 
independent jurisdiction was one of the greatest grievances 
of the feudal system. It was obnoxious to both king and 
people, but it was one which the feudal aristocracy retained 
with the greatest tenacity. This was to be conferred on the 
newly created American aristocracy. By the nineteenth sec- 
tion of the Charter, it is provided, " We also, by these pre- 
sents, do give and grant license to the same baron of Balti- 
more, and to his heirs, to erect any parcels of land within the 
province aforesaid into manors, and in every of these manors, 
to have and to hold a court baron, and all things which to a 
court baron do belong." 

It is needless to say, that these provisions remained a dead 
letter iipon the parchment. Feudalism was found to be inca- 
pable of transportation across the Atlantic. It could not live 
for a day in the free atmosphere of America. The nobleman 
never came, himself, to give it elTect, EmaDcipated from the 
prejudices, as well as the institutions of the old world, the 
emigrants to the new, resumed the original rights of man, and 
demanded the natural privileges of property and legislation. 

In North Carolina, nearly the same experiment was tried 
over again. A Charter was there granted to eight noblemen 
instead of one. They were to be the proprietors of the soil. 
The dignity was to be hereditary, and in default of heirs, the 
deficiency was to be made up by the choice of the survivors. 
The territory was to be divided into counties. Two orders 
of nobility were to be created ; one Earl and two Barons for 
each county. Legislation vested in the proprietors of the soil, 
and jurisdiction, or the distribution of justice, was handed 
over, likewise, to the hereditary nobihty. To make the bur- 
den of legislation light, one of the greatest minds of that, or 
any other age, John Locke, was called in to exercise the 
function of lawgiver to the future oligarchy of Carolina. 
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Tbese transactions date more than half a century after the 
Charter to Lord Baltimore. The insurrection of popular lib- 
erty, in England, had intervened, which was begun by the 
Puritans, and consummated by Cromwell and his Round 
Heads, and it is surprising that no greater progress was mani- 
fested in the appreciation of the rights and capabilities of the 
people. But Shaftshury and Locke, the leading minds of that 
period, were neither of them enthusiasts in any thing, and 
they seem to have shared in the disappointment which was 
felt by the nation in the results of the so-called Common- 
wealth of England. 

The Charter of Pennsylvania bears the date of 1681. 
And it shows the same features of feudalism with the Charter 
of Maryland. The whole State was made the property of 
one man, and powers nearly regal were conferred on the plain 
Quaker, William Penn, In fact, the whole State was made 
over to Penn, in discharge of a debt, owed to his father, by 
Charles the Second. In exercise of his regal rights, Penn 
proceeded to frame a government, and promulgate a code of 
laws, of his own device. But the principles of civil, as well 
as religious, freedom, which had been arrived at and promul- 
gated by George Fox, here began to tell upon the world, and 
to be made practical in laying the foundations of a great Com- 
monwealth. Penn, though bred up among the aristocracy of 
England, never sympathised with his associates, and was 
more at home in the ultra democracy of a Quaker meeting, 
than in the court of his Sovereign. The consequence was, 
that the Pennsylvania Colony soon took on the type of the 
new world. The power passed from the hands of the pro- 
prietors, and they finally were compelled to content them- 
selves with a pecuniary compensation for the surrender of all 
feudal and royal prerogatives. 

The first colonization of New York was nearly as aristo- 
cratic as that of the other States. The Hanse Towns, which 
first cast their eyes towards the magnificent country which now 
composes the Empire State, though in advance of the rest of 
Europe in the principles of civil freedom, knew as yet abso- 
lutely nothing of the government of the people. Grofius 
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and Barnevelt, though the lights of their age, and finally the 
victims to their convictions as to the natural rights of manj 
never entertained the idea that a popular government was 
practicable. 

In the Netherlands, power had long since passed from the 
hands of the feudal aristocracy, but it had not come into the 
hands of the people. It had been grasped and intercepted by 
the merchants, and the destinies of that land of industry and 
commerce, were in the hands of a moneyed, instead of landed, 
aristocracy. 

The Colonies which were first sent out from the Nether- 
lands, had for their object, not so much the establishment of 
a permanent setdement, as the immediate acquisition of 
wealth, which was to be gathered from the western wilder- 
ness, and enjoyed at home, amidst the luxury and repose of 
the Fatherland, The acquisition of territory was a secon- 
dary object. But though feudalism was become nearly obso- 
lete at home, provision was made for its revival here. 
A Charter was obtained from the States General for the rising 
Colonies of the New World. In it, there is no trace of popu- 
lar government. He, who within five years, should plant a 
Colony of fifty souls, became Lord of the Manor, or Patron, 
possessing, in absolute property, the lands he might colonize. 
Those lands "might extend sixteen miles in length, or if on 
a river, they might extend eight miles on each side, and so 
far into the interior as might be convenient," Such was the 
solid foundation laid by the freest people in Europe for a 
landed aristocracy, on the soil now constituting a most impor- 
tant part of the United States. Such was the beginning of a 
people who are now charged with being a democracy run 
mad. But it ought to be added that the traces of this landed 
aristocracy were not immediately obliterated. They remain 
to the present day, to be a cause of political uneasiness and 
discontent. 

Thus it may be said, that every Colony South and West of 
the Hudson river, was aristocratic in its origin, and in the 
whole structure of its contemplated institutions. The fact 
was, that no other institutions were conceived of as possible. 
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No other idea was entertained, but of making America a 
repetition of Europe, as she tlieiiwas; and had the intentions 
of the first projectors of the colonies talten effect, North 
America would have resembled England and the Netherlands 
as closely as Mexico and South America now resemble old 
Spain, 

There was one exception to all this ; the Puritans. The 
Coiony of Plymouth was democratic from the beginning. 
The people who landed in 1620 in Massachusetts Bay, amid 
the cold and snows of December, had been exiles from Eng- 
land before fhey were emigrants to America, They left their 
country without her motherly blessing, and the latest recol- 
lections of their native home were associated with the 
bitterest and most relentless persecution. Monarchy, prelacy 
and aristocracy, were equally abominations in their sight. 
They came not therefore, forth like the other Colonies, under 
the patronage of titled wealth or noble famdies. They were 
the people themselves, going forth with strong hearts and 
toil worn hands, to fell the forest and create a world of their 
own. Their Democracy was organized on board the May- 
flower, before a Pilgrim had set foot upon the shore. The 
little Republic began to be, when forty-one signatures were 
affixed to the following document : 

"In the name of God, amen. We whose names are under- 
written, the loyal subjects of our dread sovereign. King 
James, baying undertaken, for the giory of God and the 
advancement of the Christian faith, and the honor of our king 
and country, a voyage to plant a Colony in the northern parts 
of Virginia, do by these presents, solemnly and mutually, in 
the presence of God, and one of another, covenant and 
combine ourselves together, into a civil body politic, for our 
better ordering and preservation and furtherance of the ends 
aforesaid, and by virtue hereof to create, constitute and frame 
such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions and 
offices, from time to lime, as shall be thought most conve- 
nient for the general good of the Colony, Unto which we 
promise all due submission and obedience." 
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Here, in this short document, is the essence, the substance, 
and almost the form, of all subsequent distinctive American 
institutions and legislation. It is a recurrence to first princi- 
ples. It places the new society on the original ground of 
contract. It institutes a pure Democracy, the government of 
the people, for the people, and by the people. 

The Puritans had been trained for more than half a century 
in the school of Democracy. During the struggle with King 
James, the Church and the Cavaliers, they had discovered 
and adopted the principle of congregational independence. 
They had maintained, that this was not only the original 
organization of the Church, but was in itself, the mode of 
administering Christianity most consistent with national 
justice, and the inalienable rights of man. This mode of 
government made every Church a little B-epubiic by itself, 
and a seminary of Democracy. Here, too, men learned not 
only the theory, but the practice of self-government. They 
learned that a simple form of government was not only the 
best, but the cheapest; and that the immense sums which had 
been lavished on a splendid establishment, both in Church 
and State, was money worse than thrown away. James, 
with the true instinct of despotism, was not long in discover- 
ing the tendency of all these things, and he exclaimed, " No 
bishop, no king," and the Puritans, seeing the true issue, 
took up the challenge, and answered, "No bishop and no 
king." 

But in carrying out their principles in their native land, 
they encountered obstacles absolutely insurmountable. There 
was the force of prescription, running against them with the 
accumulated strength of centuries; there was the feudal tenure 
of property ; there was an hereditary aristocracy, to which 
the masses were accustomed to bow down, with a subser- 
viency more mechanical and slavish, than that paid by the 
Spartan Helots to their masters. There was the Church 
estabhshment, which had grown up to such a massive 
strength as an outward institution, that it might live on as a 
body politic, long afler the soul of religion had become 
utterly extinct. 
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Still worse was it for them, when they removed to the 
continent. There they found themselves foreigners, in the 
midst of a dt^nse population, more than ordinarily obstinate 
in their prejudices, and fixed in their hahits. Their hopes of 
propagating and perpetuating their principles in Holland, were 
about as desperate as to undertake to color the ocean with a 
single drop. They would not only have failed to propagate 
their principles, but have lost their nationality, and become 
absorbed and lost in the surrounding population. Their 
emigration to this country, desperate as might seem the 
undertaking, was the only salvation of themselves and their 
principles. 

But Providence had reserved in North America a spot 
unoccupied, for the trial of the last great experiment of 
humanity. By crossing the ocean and landing on these des- 
olate shores,' ihey freed themselves, at one bound, of all the 
embarrassments which forbade the development of their 
principles in the Old World. The germ of popular liberty 
had room to expand itself in its simplicity, purity and perfec- 
tion, until it has become a tree; overspreading a mighty conti- 
nent, and the exiles and the oppressed of all nations, seek a 
refuge under the shadow of it. 

But, as I have already said, New England was an excep- 
tion. It was colonized by the people; and the people had 
sufficient resource in themselves, in their intelligence and 
moral control, to govern themselves. How was it that the 
same result followed every where else, under circumstances 
so different? How was it, that at the end of a century and a 
half, the more southern Colonies, beginning their existence 
under aristocratic auspices, and having a strong oligarchic 
bias at first, were found nearly abreast of Massachusetts in 
the career of democracy ; and all the members of this vast 
Confederacy were found to be moulded, like the members of 
a human body, afier one type, and ready to coalesce into one 
grand homogeneous nation? 

The first cause, I shall mention, as having necessitated the 
universal establishment of Democracy in America, was the 
cheapness of land and the dear-ness of labor. A new country 
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is the poor man's paradise. In crossing the Atlantic, the 
relations of capital and labor were completely reversed. The 
poor man's labor is his all. His consequence rises or sinks 
in precise proportion to the demand which exists for the only 
thing which he has to bring to market. In old and thickly 
peopled countries, like England and Holland, where labor 
of course was cheap and land was dear, the .chance for a 
laborer to become a freeholderj was next to hopeless. He 
could not even emigrate without selling himself for a term of 
years into bondage. And it was in this way, that quite a 
large proportion of the first emigrants came over. When 
they arrived here, they found a totally diiierent state of things. 
Here was a vast continent of land, but it was worth nothing 
until it was cleared and cultivated. The physical energies of 
the laborer alone could do this. The land owner became 
the dependent man, and the laborer dictated his own terms. 
When as yet there was no capital but land, the land owner 
was compelled to pay his laborer in land, and thus the 
laborer became a freeholder, as well as himself. The 
laborer too, was a capitalist, in the ownership of his own 
bones and sinews ; and on the strength of his real conse- 
quence in the community, he demanded and obtained the 
right of suffrage; and when labor is represented, there is 
necessarily a Democracy. 

In Europe, the recognition of popular rights was delayed 
for many ages by the universal prevalence of the feudal 
system. At the breaking up of the Roman Empire, the soil 
of Europe was appropriated, in large tracts, by military chief- 
tains, who seized on every thing by right of conquest. Each 
landed proprietor built his casde in the midst of his domain, 
and reigned there with an absoluteness equalled only by Ori- 
ental despotism. There were no people, in our modern 
sense of the term. The population was divided into masters 
and slaves. The right of the one was to command, and the 
duty of the other was to obey. This system was hardly 
shaken when America began to be colonized. Neither parly, 
the land holders nor tenants, conceived of any other state of 
things as possible. 
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A landed aristocracy, fortified by the usage of primogeni- 
ture, is one of tlie most lasting of all human institutions- 
Other property easily passes from hand to hand, and nothing 
is more shifting than mercantile wealth. During the Middle 
Ages, there was nothiDg to oppose to the power of the landed 
aristocracy. Mercantile wealth, the first power that made 
any stand against it, was almost unknown. That is the crea- 
tion of civilization. In a state of barbarism, there are no 
manufactures ; there is no consumption of luxuries ; there is 
nothing to pay for luxuries ; there is no commerce ; no trade ; 
nothing to buy or sell. There are no cities; for cities are 
merely the marts of exchange. A growing civilization 
created cities, and cities reacted on the progress of civiliza- 
tion. Cities and commerce transferred the sceptre from land 
to money, and the lordly castle became subordinated to the 
neighboring city. The last and final transition of power, is 
from property to persons, and city and castle become subor- 
dinated to the people, that great multitude whose power is 
irresistible, and their voice as the sound of many waters, 

la Europe, at the time of the setUement of North America, 
this process of the transfer of power was going on. But 
every where its progress was gradual, tedious and unsteady. 
The first impulse was given by the Crusades. To win back 
the Holy Land and sepulchre of Christ from the Infidel, was 
the passion of Christendom for more than two centuries. 
Every thing was disturbed by this universal enthusiasm, and 
society was moved from its ancient foundations. Vast quan- 
tities of property changed owners. The nobles of Europe, 
in order to engage in those distant and expensive enterprizes, 
were obliged to have money. They had no ready money, 
and they were compelled to alienate their lands to procure it. 
The cities through which the Crusaders travelled, were 
enriched by their expenditures, or the fleets which bore them 
across the sea, brought large gains to their owners ; and the 
wealth thus accumulated, laid the foundation of modern com- 
merce, that most powerful agent in all the revolutions of the 
last five centuries. It was one of the steps towards the 
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cmancipafion of the people, and their preparation to discharge 
ihe duties, as well as enjoy the privilejfes, of cilizenship. 

But, when the emigration to North America look place, alt 
these intermediate steps were overleaped. The people came 
themselves, and unembarrassed by feudal rights and aristo- 
cratic usages, took the power into their own hands. 

This leads me to speak of the next cause of the Democracy 
of the North American Colonies, which I sh;dl menfion— 
their isolation. Three thousand miles of ocean intervened 
between them and the old world. This circumstance was 
not without the most decisive and important effects. The 
people had their own way, because they could not be con- 
trolled by their old masters at the distance of three thousand 
miles. JVoHlity never emigrated. There wa3 nothing to 
tempt it to quit its ancient home. It was a plant of such a 
peculiar structure, that it would not bear translation to another 
soil. Here it would have withered and died, amidst the 
rugged forests and stern climate of America. A nobleman 
is the creation of a local conventionalism. He flourishes 
only in an artificial atmosphere. lie must be seen by gas 
light. He is at home only in courts and palaces. 

The pomp of courts, and' the splendor of p.ilaces, are the 
contrivances, not more of human pride than of far-sighted 
policy. They are intended to impose on the imagination of 
the multitude; to lead them to associate with the condition of 
their superiors the ideas of providential and unattainable 
superiority, to which it is their destiny and (heir duty to 
submit. Take them away from the stage on which they 
choose to exhibit them 1 e t p them of their dramatic 
costume ; take away th o e I ^ ng chandelier and the glare 
of the foot lights, and let tl e 11 m n le in the common crowd, 
and they become as othe m n a 1 tl e crowd begin to won- 
der how they could eel e lool ed up to them with so 
much reverence. 

They gained likewise advantages from associating together. 
An English nobleman had a hereditary right to a seat in the 
House of Lords. He made a part of the national legislature. 
This privilege was independent of the popular will. It was 
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real power, a possession so flattering to the pride of man. 
There was no reason therefore, why such a man should wish 
to leave his country. What could he find' here congenial to 
his taste, or flattering to bis pride, or tolerable to his habits of 
luxury and self-indulgence.'' 

A rude village on the shore of the ocean, or on the banks of 
a stream, of a few log cabins, scattered here and there in the 
■wilderness, was ail the New World bad to offer for many 
generations. Not many would emigrate to such a country, 
who had any thing to leave behind. Much less was it to be 
expected, that those would come here, who had drawn the 
highest prizes in life at home. They could not seek a new 
organization of the social condition, in which they had 
nothing to gain and every thing to lose. Here and there, 
there might be an adventurer of condition, who came to this 
country to improve his broken fortunes ; but then it was, as 
in all new countries, with a hope of returning to enjoy his 
gains in a country and a state of society, where refined 
enjoyment was possible. 

And after all, beyond a limited circle, America was, at that 
time, very little known and very little regarded by the people 
of England. And it is very much so to the present hour. 
The best informed people, strange as it may seem, know 
little more of the Geography of this country than they do of 
the interior of Africa; and thousands and thousands who 
move in respectable society, are ignorant whether we are 
white or copper colored, speak the English language or 
Choctaw. 

America, then, grew up in neglect and by stealth. Unat- 
tractive to the higher classes, she drew to herself the people. 
Here came the people, the hard-handed and stout-hearted, 
and carved out a New World for themselves. They adapted 
their institutions to their wants, and before the Old World 
was aware, there had sprung up on this broad continent a 
gigantic Republic, ready to take her position among the 
nations of the earth. 

The third cause of Democracy in America was ihe ^ogress 
and establishment of civil Uherty in England, conteraporane- 
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its institutions. 

The seventeenth century, from the year 1603, when the 
House of Stuart ascended the throne of England, three years 
before the settlenient of Virginia, till the revolution in 1688, 
six years after the arrival of Penn in Pennsylvania, was the 
period when the people of England were emancipated from 
political vassalage, and obtained their just weight in the 
British Constitution. The main organ of this stupendous 
revolution, was the English House of Commons. It was 
there that popular liberty, after struggling in the world for 
ages almost in vain, made her first successful stand, obtained 
a hearing for her cause, and found a voice to address herself 
to the nations. 

After the suppression of the Roman Republic by Julius 
C<esar, forty-three years before the Christian era, there had 
been nothing in Europe for more than fifteen hundred years, 
■which could be denominated a government of the people. 
He, himself, in his Gallic Wars, gives a description of the 
condition of the people of Gaul and Britain at that period. 
"Over all Gaul," says he, "there are only two orders of men 
in any degree of honor and esteem, for the common people 
are little better than slaves, attempt nothing of themselves, 
and have no share in public deliberations. As they are 
generally oppressed with debt, heavy tributes, or the exac- 
tions of their superiors, they make themselves vassals to the 
great, who exercise over them the same species of jurisdic- 
tion as masters do over slaves. The two orders of men with 
whom, as we have said, all authority and distinction are 
lodged, are the druids and nobles," 

When these northern nations overran the Roman Empire, 
and were converted to Christianity, the only political change 
that took place, seems to have been the substitution of the 
Christian ecclesiastics in the place of the Pagan druids. 
The people remained just where they were before. Hence it 
is that the Bishops sit in the British House of Lords to the 
t hour, 
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The first dawn of modern freedom was in the establish- 
ment, as a permanent body, of the House of Commons in 
England. Besides tbe king, the nobility and clergy, as arts, 
commerce and industry revived, there was seen gradually to 
spring up, a third estate, the people. They acquired wealth, 
and consequently power. At any rate, it was necessary that 
they should bear a part of the public burdens. They were 
first summoned to take a part in legislation, merely to legiti- 
mate their own taxation, and so it continued for some 
generations. 

But it was found, that the same hands which could grant, 
could withhold supplies, and both the monarch and the aris- 
tocracy discovered that the new power which they had called 
into existence, had already grown to an importance which 
could neither be dispensed with, nor controlled. With the 
acquisition of wealth, came as a natural consequence, educa- 
tion, intellectual development, literary culture. On these 
followed, as an inevitable result, social influence. 

After a long sfruggle, the House of Commons obtained the 
liberty of free discussion, and then the principles of civil 
liberty grew apace. Words were spoken on tbe floor of the 
House of Commons, by Hampden and Prynne and their 
patriotic associates, which vibrated through the nation. 
Great principles of right, of law and humanity, which had 
had no articulate expression for more than fifteen hundred 
years, received a clear exposition and an able defence. In 
the meantime, literature was not idle. Milton, the sublimest 
genius that ever wore the vestments of mortality, took up the 
cause of mental freedom and civil liberty, with a force and an 
eloquence never surpassed. No right of man, no principle 
nor form of popular government, was left undiscussed. 

The spread and growth of these principles were resisted by 
king and nobility, with the most obstinate perseverance. Inch 
by inch, the ground was contested. At every successive Par- 
liament, the Commons rose in their demands, and required new 
guaranties for the rights of the people. The king became 
desperate, and for thirteen years attempted to govern without 
a Parliament. Failing in this, and yielding at last to the 
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necessities of his condition, he again summoned the repre- 
sentatives of the people only to discover that the balance of 
power had passed over to the people, and the sceptre of abso- 
lute dominion had fallen forever from his hands. But so 
great a question as this, the balance of the British Constitu- 
tion, could not be settled without the trial by battle. The 
sword was drawn, and Monarchy and Democracy fought 
hand to hand through many a bloody year. 

This struggle was no common contest. It was not like the 
war of the roses, a matter of personality and partizansbip— 
whether this or that branch of royalty should sit upon the 
throne; but whether Monarchy or Democracy should have 
the ascendency in the British Constitution ; whether the king 
should govern, according to the will of the people, expressed 
by law, or after his own arbitrary will and pleasure. 

Victory at length declared for the people, and monarchy 
and aristocracy were driven into banishment. And had 
Cromwell been thirty years old instead of fifty, they might 
never have returned, and England been at this time a repre- 
sentative Republic. 

But the old obstacles were still in the way. The heredi- 
tary reverence for monarchy and aristocracy was still strong 
in the minds of the people, and the violent measures which 
Democracy was compelled to take, in order to establish and 
maintain its ascendency, became almost as odious to the 
nation as 'the ancient regime of legitimacy itself. The tree 
was too old to be bent into a new shape, and as soon as the 
pressure was taken off, it recoiled with violence into its 
ancient position. 

All this took place in the presence of the civilized world ; 
its bearings were considered and its merits discussed. The 
interest felt in it was intense. No where was it so deep as 
in the American Colonies, whose fathers and brothers were 
engaged in the great war of principles and opinions. And it 
is not difficult to conjecture on which side their sympathies 
would be most likely to be enlisted. 

The people, for it was the people who had emigrated, 
would sympathize with the people's cause. The people at 
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home were striigglbg for that which their American brethren 
possessed without a struggle, by virtue of their position, the 
right to govern themselves. 

This grand lesson, at least, was taught them, that king and 
aristocracy were at all events a superfluity; that England 
flourished quite as well as a Commonwealth as it had done as 
a kingdom. And though Englishmen restored their monarch 
and House of Lords for old acquaintance sake, to a young 
community it seemed quite unnecessary to import or manu- 
i'acture so expensive a luxury. 

At any rate, the charm of Divine right was forever hroken. 
It was shown by experiment, that a king is the executive of 
a nation's willj their chief magistrate, and nothing more. 
His authority comes up from the people, but does not come 
down from his ancestors by hereditary right. An elective 
magistracy then, if clothed with the power of the people, 
might be just as eflicient, far more convenient, and far less 
dangerous, than royalty. They had seen the roya! power too, 
gradually waning, and the will of the people becoming 
supreme, even under the forms of monarchy. A new power ' 
rose up, unknown in former ages, the power of public opin- 
ion, the HIND of the nation came forth and declared itself 
supreme. 

Such were the changes which took place in the political 
condition of England, during the seventeenth century; the 
period during which that portion of North America which 
now constitutes the United States, was colonized, and took 
on its political type and complexion. It is easy to see what 
influences from the mother country were predominant, and 
what were most congenial to a young and growing country, 
standing apart from the monarchical and aristocratic institu- 
tions of the Old World. 

The last cause to which I shall advert of the rise of demo- 
cratic institutions in America,; was the general diffusion of 
knowledge and education, and the great improvement of the 
condition of the laboring classes. The materials for a Repub- 
lic are educated mind and personal independence. The price 
of labor determines whether these shall pervade all classes. 
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A high price of labor gives the poor man the means of edu- 
cating his children and himself, and gives him a sense of 
personal independence. But low wages condemn the masses 
lo ignorance, dependence and degradation. A starving 
populalion will always be deaf to the voice of reason, and its 
stern necessities will drive it beyond all other control than 
that of an iron despotism. It throws off monarchy, only to 
fall back again under the more stringent constraint of the 
bayonet. The suffrages of an, ignorant multitude are worth 
nothing, and the direction of the course of public affairs 
might as well be decided by the cast of a die. 

If the question were asked, why the government of the 
people did not come sooner in modern times, it must be 
answered in all honesty, that the people were not sooner 
prepared to govern. An Italian ecclesiastic has lately told 
the American people, that in that part of Italy where he Was 
first called to minister, only one person out of five thousand 
could read. How is such a people as that prepared to be 
governed by universal suffrage? The people of France 
'lately elected an absolute Emperor for life, and voluntarily 
surrendered the fruits of the struggles, the bloodshed and the 
sufferings of the last sixty years. Poiifical power will always 
follow intelligence, for knowledge is power. From the sixth 
to the sixteenth century, the Church shared largely in the 
government of the world. And it is customary, in modern 
times, to censure her as an usurper, and to attribute the part 
she acted in civil affairs, to worldly ambition. Much of this 
censure is unjust. The Church governed the world, because 
she was the only educated body of men then extant. 

It is in vain that you pat political power into hands too 
ignorant to wield it. Mexico, in emulation of our happy 
experiment of Republican institutions, attempted the same. 
But it was only to demonstrate that she was wholly unprepared 
for the experiment. The right of suffrage was established 
with comparative ease, A President was chosen by the 
voice of the people, but there was not sufficient intelligence to 
perceive the necessity of performing the duty corresponding 
to the right of suffrage — that of submitting to the will of the 
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majority, when expressed through the ballot box. The 
defeated candidate raised a civil war, and overturned the 
Constitution before it could be carried into effect. Our expe- 
riment would have ended in the same way, had not education 
been universally diffused. 

In this country, from the very first, the people of the 
different Colonies were sufBciently intelligent to make and 
administer their own laws. A large proportion of them were 
capable of the duties of magistracy, and their constituency 
knew when their public functionaries served them with 
wisdom and fidelity. The art of printing had been in full 
exercise more than a century before the first Colony was 
planted. Not only was the power to read very generally 
diffused, but books were multiplied, and they went with the 
primitive settlers into the remotest forests, and the literary 
luminaries which rose one after another upon the Old World, 
sent their rays across the Atlantic, and trained up a new born 
people to intelligence, freedom and virtue. 

The different Colonies had not been long established, 
before a certain national feeling began to spring up'on this 
side the Atlantic, and young America began to have a litera- 
ture of her own. Her Provincial Legislative Assemblies, 
allowing the largest liberty of speech, became the seminaries 
of democratic principles. Liberal education began to enlarge 
the minds of the rising generation, and no where, since the 
suppression of the ancient Republics, had the classics of 
Greece and Rome met a warmer welcome, or awakened a 
more congenial feeling, than in the young men of the New 
World. No where had men been placed in a situation so 
analogous to that of the great patriots and scholars of anti- 
quity. As early as 1704, the newspaper press began its 
operations in tlie Metropolis of New England, by sending 
forth the "Boston News Letter;" and then and there was 
laid one of the corner stones of our nationality. Then and 
there the great American soul, already incarnate, began to 
breathe forth its inspiration, and carry vitality to the remotest 
members. Then and there American mind began to react 
upon itself, and fuse into one mass the various materials of 
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which the Colonies were composed. The progeny of this 
patriarch of newspapers, who shall number; and what finite 
intellect shall calculate the influence they have exerted on the 
institutions and the destiny of the country! 

It was they which helped to form and discipline and 
nationalize those great men who prompted, directed and 
carried through, the struggle of the Revolution, which gave 
us a being and a name among the nations of the earth. 

That great struggle, with its blood and tears and toils and 
treasure, cemented and consolidated onr nationality forever. 
The boldness of the undertaking, the doubtfulness of the 
issue, and the immediate sacrifices which it demanded, 
consecrated to the service of their country the true, the pure, 
the patriotic and the brave, while it appalled and kept aloof, 
the timid, the time-serving and the false. The very length 
and severity of the contest only made the object for which 
.. they fought so long and so desperately, the more dear to all 
hearts. 

The labor and patience, the heroism and sacrifices, of that 
martyr age, set apart the most conspicuous actors in the 
scene, to an elevation in the estimation of mankind far above 
the level of ordinary humanity. It made them, as it were, 
the Apostles of modern Liberty, and sanctified their pre- 
cious words as a sort of sacred testament to all posterity, 
Every American feels himself enriched by the share he 
inherits of their glorious memories, and to forfeit that inheri- 
tance by treason or secession, he would feel as the blackest 
disgrace, the sorest bereavement and the most dreadful 
calamity. 

Their noble deeds, their glorious words, their wise admo- 
nitions, their far-sighted wisdom, have set the tone of Ameri- 
can patriotism, and they remain to guard, as it were with a 
sword of flame, the institutions they founded. The young 
are taught to repeat them with their earliest breath, the 
middle aged catch anew their inspiration, and the old weep 
tears of joy, that their eyes are permitted to see, and their 
ears to hear, the glory which has burst in noon-tide radiance 
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upon their country, but which the early confessors and mar- 
tyrs were permitted to see but dimly and afar off. 

Under the guidance of Providence, our patriot sires may 
be said to have fixed the type of our nationality forever. 
The impediments which once existed to the permanency of a 
vast Republic, are now happily done away. The national 
roads of the Roman Empire continued for ages to bind its 
distant members together, when there was no other real tie 
than a central government, despotic in form and rapacious in 
administration. Here, separate States and local municipali- 
ties, are a guaranty against a dangerous consolidation, and 
the rapidity of communication which modern science has 
achieved, has almost annihilated distance, and made our vast 
Republic vital in every part. 

We have been tried to Ihe very verge of disunion and 
disorganization, only to see patriotism rise triumphant over 
every interest and every passion ; and the sad eclipse which 
has come over the brightest names as soon as they have 
ceased to be Americans and to go for their country and their 
whole country, will appal the heart of every recreant states- 
man, who shall for generations, conceive the profiine idea of 
dividing what God has so manifestly joined together. 

What changes may take place, when this continent shall 
become as thickly peopled as China, whether a democracy 
like ours will then be practicable, no finite mind can foresee. 

But till that time, there is every reason to believe, that the 
type of our national character will be preserved; we shall go 
on as we have begun^ the great example of the possibility, of 
the power, and of the happiness of democratic institutions. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 



MARYLAND HISTOEICAL SOCIETY, 



ANNUAL JMEETING IN MAY, 1S51. 



(j-entlemen; 

The condition of the Society, in all ita branches, is eminently 
prosperous. Nov has any thing occurred to apprehend an inter- 
ruption to its onward course. On the contrary, there Is every 
reason to helieve that its future, promises increased utility, inde- 
pendence of existence, and salutary progress. The laudable 
punctuality of our associates in their payment of the annual 
contributions, has not only liberated us from every claim, but has 
loft a surplus in the treasury. This, in fulfilment of the endowment 
plan, adopted at a late meeting, will be placed in the Savings Bank, 
to the credit of the Society, for future permanent investment, by 
the Finance Committee. This plan holds out to us the most 
advantageous consequences. For, after hberally providing for 
every appropriate expenditure, it carefully stores away the surplus 
and ita increase, to meet unforeseen contingencies. When this fund 
shall have amounted to ten thousand dollars, the sum which it is 
intended to accumulate, then its income will suffice to maintain the 
association, should the annual contributions be, from any cause, 
discontinued. It gives too, the very best assurance, that any 
pecuniary donation or bequest will be faithfully secured, and 
sacredly applied to the nurture of learning and art, as well as to 
the conservation oC the 
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It is obvious that an institution like ifiis, and depending altogether 
on voluntary subscription, can never be free from peril. If 
members become indifferent to the interests of the Society, or, from 
any other cause, discontinue tlieiv contributions, then tho labor of 
years, with all its fruits, is utterly wasted, and ii-re trie v ably lost. 
To protect ourselves from Bucli a calamity, and to place us beyond 
the reach of danger, the project for securing' a permanent fund, has 
been matured and adopted. It is simple in its several propositions, 
and of easy accomplishment. All that it requires is, a proper 
economy, with tho active support of members, and due diligence 
on the part of the committee. In order to bring this plan again 
to your attention, you wiii permit rae, once more, to submit its 
details, and to invoke for them your most fa voidable consideration. 

They aro as follows : 

1. All surpluses which may remain, after defraying the annual 
espendituves, shall be deposited in the Savings Bank, to the credit 
of the Society, as also, all bequests or donations. 

2. Prior to the annual meetmg in February, of each year, the 
President and other ofticers — the Library Committee and the 
Council of Groi ernment, shall deliver to the Treasurer, their requi- 
sitions, for the ensuing year, on which such specific appropriations, 
as the Society may authorize, shall be made, and no other, than said 
appropriations shall be paid, unless on a subsequent and distinct 
vote of the Society 

3. That each member be urged to collect a sum of not less than 
five dollars, ami pay over the same to the Treasurer, for the 
endowment fund. 

4. That a book shall he kept, in which the Treasurer shall 
register the names and donations of the contributors to the Fund. 

5. That a Finance Committee of three, of which the Treasurer 
shall be one, be annually chosen, whose duty it shall be to make 
permanent investments of said depositea ; to reinvest the income 
arising therefrom, and to submit to the Society, such recommcnda- 
tiona for the increase of the Fund, or modifications of the foregoing, 
as they may deem advisable. 
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e my last report, there has been no intermission in tlic lire- 
a of the annual addresses, required by our rules. The fifth, 
in tho order of these, was delivered by Geo. Wm. Brown, Esq. on 
the Origin and Growth of Civil Liberty in Maryland, and is as 
distinguished for its careful research, as for the profoundly interest- 
ing events with which it aboTinds. 

The next in the series, is that of Brantz Mayer, Esq. with tho 
title of Tah-gah-jiite, or Logan and Captain Michael Cresap. It 
embraces the memorable Indian war of 1774, and that exciting 
inoideat, in our early border history,' die unprovoked massacre of 
the whole family of the eloquent Logan. Many doubts and mis- 
rep resehtations, had clouded the details of that signal atrocity, tho 
perpetration of which had hastily, or rather, on false information, 
been fastened on Capt. Cresap. The obscurity which surrounded 
the subject, has now been effectually removed. The guilt has been 
unerringly traced, and with marked ability, to those, who were the 
actual culprits. 

Maryland, Two Hundred Years Ago, being our seventh annual 
address, by S. P. Strecter, Esq. carries us back to the days of 
Charles the First, and leads us through the tiiala, adventures and 
persevering enterprise of the early colonists, Tho lucid narrative 
of incidents, so honorable to our progenitors, is alike accurate in 
detail, and grateful to the reader. 

The Society is greatly indebted, for its eighth address, to the 
Rev. Geo. W", Burnap, D. D. who happily selected for his theme, 
the Origin and Causes of Democracy in America. To an essay of 
Buch high merit, it is saying but little, to add, that full justice is 
done to this attractive subject. The style is as remarkable for its 
purity, as are the deductions strictly logical, from the positions, so 
truthfully and justly assumed. 

In addition to those essays there have, also, been published, 
several valuable papers. Amongst which, are Memorials of Colum- 
bus, by Robert Dodge, Esq. the Argentine Republic, by S, F, 
Strecter, Esq. and Early Currency in the Colonies, by the same 
gentleman. Besides these, a number of instructive productions, 
not yet published, have been read, by Dr. Wm. M. Wood, (J, S. A. 
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Geo. L. L. Davis, and S. F. Streeter, Esqre. All of these essays 
come mainly within the range of oui' designs, and supply accept- 
able additions to our collections. 

From the commencement of the association, up to the present 
time, we have enrolled 466 members, of whom we have lost 19 by 
death, and 146 by resignation or removal from the city. But, at 
no period have our rolls been so well filled, as they are, at the 
present moment. In the month of May, of last year, they contained 
250 names, whilst now they swell up to 301. No better evidence 
can be adduced, to prove the advancement as well as the abiding 
popularity of the Society. 

Our correspondence and interchange of donations with other 
institutions, is maintained in a manner, that is evei'y way useful and 
gratifying. Nor has there been any relaxation in the liberality of 
the Federal G-overnment, our Senators in Congress, or of other 
gentlemen, towards us. Highly valuable acquisitions are daily 
made, from these sources, as well as from many of the State Gov- 
ernments, to our rich stores, whether in public documents, early 
history of the colonies, explorations, surveys, geography, ethnology. 
So likewise, in manusci-ipts, medals, coins, and 
It will not he out of place here, to recall to your 
le state papers, recently printed, at great cost, hy 
Massachusetts, New York and Pennsylvania, copies of which have 
courteously been presented to us. These commendable publica- 
tions relate, for the most part, to original colonial documents, and 
are produced in a manner, every way worthy those great States. 

Of the manuscripts presented to us, too much commendation can 
hardly be awarded to those received from Goo. Peabody, Esq. now 
of London. They disclose, for the first time, the contents of the 
large mass of original documents, relating to the colonial days of 
Maryland, and carefully preserved in the Bntish State Paper Office, 
This acceptable gift from Mr. Peabody, consists of eleven volumes, 
admirably arranged, and beautifully executed. They comprise the 
whole of our colonial history, and any document we may desire to 
possess, is now placed within our reach. The grateful acknowledg- 
ments of the Society, so eminently due, have been pioifeied to the 
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The Library now contains 2,123 volumes, relating cliiefly, to 
historical, or to such other subjects, as are in strict accordance with 
our purposes. Of these, G05 volumes consist of U. S, congressional 
and executive documents, forming an invaluable and perfect eeries, 
which, together with our 307 volumes of Gazettes, furnish ample 
and highly useful sources of reference. 

A very complete catalogue of the manuscripts has been made, 
and deposited in port folios, by the Assistant Librarian, under the 
direction of the Library Committee, They are thus rendered of 
easy access, an advantage, wliich they did not previously possess. 
He has also made a catalogue of all our other acquisitions, except- 
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ill now presenting to them onr smcere thanks, for their unvarying 
kindness. 

The annual dinners and monthly soirees of the Society, have been 
well attended, and seem to have largely promoted its success, as 
well as a more intimate and social intercourse among its members. 
They tend also, to create a vivid and concerted movement of an 
association, linked 1 by pecuniary, or other tie, than that 

of a geceroua des f h p bhc good. As the cost of these 
re-ucions is paid by tl e ly ho participate in them, they are, 
in no way, a charge he g n al fund of tho Treasury. And, 

in like manner, the Gall y s itself, and draws nothing from 

means, that are devoted exclusively to the support of tlie institution 
in its more appropriate functions. 

■ The prosperity of the Society is undoubted, whilst it has more 
than come up to the most sanguine hopes of its friends, however 
ardent. A foundation too, has been prudently laid, to secure its 
future from casualty or decadence. From its origin lo the present 
day, it has never met with a failure. In all that has been under- 
taken, it has succeeded, and a perseverance in the caution and 
energy, which have, invariably, characterised its course, cannot fail 
to ensure a continuance of its healthful progress, 

"With a surplus of means, to be invested, for future increment, 
and a roll of members, which is enlarged at each monthly meeting, 
you have a Gallery of Fine Arts, steadily advancing to its object. 
With an increasing Library, of the choicest woika, jou haie a 
large array of manuscripts, alike essential to the histonan oi 
annalist. And, with an admirable collection of medaK, coins, and 
minerals, you have the autographs and portjaits of men, distin- 
guished for virtue and patriotism. Such are the materials, for tho 
maintenance of the Society ; for the study of history and its 
evidences, or of general knowledge ; and for the gratification, or 
improvoraent of taste, that you have secured. I think then, 
gentlemen, we have every reason to congratulate ourselves, on the 
elevated position, to which our labors have brought us. 

J. SPEAR SMtTH, President. 

Ath May, 1854. 
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Thos. D. Baird, 

Robert C. Barry, 

Geo. S. Brown, 

J. C. Baugher, 

David R. Brown, 

Wm. Bose, 

Hugh Lennox Bond, 
James H. Bcvans, 

Wm. M, Burwoll, 
John J. Baltzell, 
Geo. W. Byrd, 

Francis X. Brenan, 
Wm. Brown. 
Emanuel Baltzell, 
Geo. B. Coale, 
E. S. Courtney, 
E. U Campbell, 
.fames C. Coale, 
Charles Carroll, 
C. O. Cone, M. D, 
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J. Paul Cockey, M. D. 

Chaa. R. Carrol], 

Allen A. Chapman, 

Francis A. Crook, 

Chas. Carroll, Jr. 

J. A. CunniugliatTi, 

Wm. B. Canfield. 

Ira Canfield, 

David Cusliing, 

Mendes I. Cohen, 

Andrew I. Cohen, 

James Cortlan, Jr. 

Thos. Corner, 

A. F. Crane, 

John T. Donaldson, 

Samuel I. Don aide on, 

Samuel C. Donaldson, 

Thomas Donaldson, 

Robt. A. Dobbin, 

Jacob R. Drege, 

John R. W. Dunbar, M. D. 

Austin Dall, 

W. H. Dlffenderffer, 

H. Diffenderffer, 

Geo. L. L. Davis, 

Henry Winter Davis, 

Chas. H. Dupuy, 

Isaac De Ford, 

John M. Edgar, 

Thos. Edmondson, M. I>, 

Basil T. Elder, 

H. "W. EUicott, 

James Ellicott, 

W. Frederick Frick, 

John Fonerden, M. D. 

Robert Fulton, M. D. 
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Andrew Flanagan, 
Wm. H. Gatchell, 
John M. Gordon, 
J. J, Graves, M. D. 
Alexander B, Gordon, 
Fred. B. Graff, 
Chas. J. M. Gwinn, 
Samuel K. George, 
Geo. S. Gibson, M. D. 
Geo. M. Gill, 
Edward M. Greenway, 
Levin Gale, 
John P. Gunn, M. D. 
Edward Gray, 
James George, 
Wm. H. Graham, 
Chas. R. Gwynn, 
Hugh Gels ton, 
Chas. E. Gardner, 
J. Morrison Harris, 
James Hall, M. D. 
Wm. Hamilton, 
John B. Howell, 
Johns Hopkins, 
Robert Hull, 
Wm. G, Harrison, 
Robert S. Hollins, 
Henry Hardesty, 
Lewis Howell, 
John Hanan, 
Samuel Hurlbut, 
Henry R. Hazlehurst., 
Wm. Harrison, 
Cumberland D. Hollins, 
Samuel O. Hoffman, 
Alexander H, Hobbs. 
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Kdward Hinckley, 
Edmund A. Harnsoii, 
"Wra. R. Hodges, 
Geo. C. Irwin, 
M. Courtney Jenkinsi 
Austin Jenkins, 
Reverdy Johnson, 
Rev. J. R.. Jarboe, 
Hugh Jenkins, 
John P. Kennedy, 
Edward Kurtz, 
J. T. Keys, 
Robert R. Kirklaiid, 
Wm. H. Keighler, 
Anthony Kennedy, 
Camillus Kidder, 
Wm. Geo. Krehs, 
Wm. M. Kemp, M. D. 
John H. B, Latrobe, 
Benjamin H. Latrobe, 
Z. Collins Lee, 
Robert Leslie, 
Martin Lewis, 
Wm. P. Lenimon, 
Randolph B. Latimer, 
J. G, Legrand, 
S. S. Lee, 
J. H. Luckotl, 
Henry B. Latrobe, 
Francis B. Loney, 
B. Rwsh Lloyd, 
Edward Laroque, 
John Lester, 
Alonzo Lilly, 
James Lucas, 
FerdinBind C. Latrobe, 



II 

Brantz Mayer, 
Chas. F, Mayer, 
James H. McHenry, 
Ramsay McHenry, 
Wm. McKira, 
Haslett McKiin, 
Robert M. McLane, 
John V. L. McMahoii, 
.John B. Morris, 
John Murphy, 
Thos. Murphy, 
Wm. E. Mayhew, 
Jonathan Mereditli, 
Leonard Mackall, M. D. 
Wm. D. Miller, 
Wm. E. Mayhew, Jr. 
Henry Mankin, 
Jos. C. Monnijig, 
Robert Mickie, 



Isa 
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Wm. M. Medcdfe, 

G. W. MiUenbergcr, M.D. 

Geo. H. Miles, 

Samuel H. Martin, M. D. 

J. G. Morris, D. D. 

James Malcolm, 

A. D. Miller, 

Chas. T. Maddox, 

Jos. Merefield, 

M. W. Merryman, M. 1>. 

J". G. Morris, Jr. 

D. J. McKew, M. D. 

Charles F. Mayer, of L. 

Francis V. Moalo, 

Jos. H. Meredith, 

Chas. C. McTavish, 
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Francis B. Mayer, 
Geo. Maund, 
"Wm. Morris OD, 
Thos. Mackenzie, 
J. Spear Nichotaa? 
Geo. Neil a on, 
J. C. Neilfion, 
J. Saurin Norm, 
"Wm. H. Owens, 
C. OHvei- O'Doiincir, 
Chas. H. Pius, 
Robert Purviance, 
Robert Pm-viaiice, Jr, 
"Wm, P. Preston, 
Eiiocli Pratt, 
Jamea E. Partridge, 
Wm. A. Poor, 
Wm, B. Pennc, 
John G. Proud, 
Wta. S. Petcrkin, 
Benjamin C. Presstman 
Neilson Foe, 
Jobn F. PickercII, 
J, Hall Pleaaanls, 
J. D. Pratt, 
Ed will L. Parker, 
Robert W. Pendleton, 
Alexander Pcnn, 
Lloyd N. Rogers, 
Jos. Robinson, 
Jos. Reynolds, 
H. J. Rogers, 
Wm. Reynolds, 
Andrpw Eeid, 
etas. Reese, 
A. Schumacher, 
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VVm. Schiejf, 

S. F. Streeter. 

John Spear Smith, 

Samuel W. Smith, 

Thos. W. Smith, 

John S. Sumner, 

E. E. Spalding, 

Moses Sheppard, 

.T. H. Stickney, 

Robert M. Smith, 

Thos. Swann, 

Wm. C. Shaw, 

C. A. Schaefer, 

P. H Sullivan 

Nathan R Smith, M. D. 

Geo H Steuart 

Thoma*. M Smith, 

Lewis H Sterner, M. T>. 

J. Hopkm^on Smith, 

J. feellm.in bliiph j , 

J. Dean Smith 

Edwaid Slade, 

Laurence Sangston, 

J. Donnell .Smith, 

Henry F. Stickney, 

James H, Stone, 

Geo. E. Sangston, 

Henry Stockbridgc, 

Henry C. Scott, 

Thos. Sappingtoii, M. 1?. 

Wm. A. Talbott, 

St. George W. Teackle, 

J. Hanson Thomas, M. D. 

John D. Toy, 

Laurence Thorn Sen, 

l,..c Ty.on, Jr. 
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Wra. E. Travers, 
Wm. H. Travers, 
Alexander Turnlmll, 
Wm. G. Tbomas, 
John S. Tyson, 
George Tiffany, 
Geo. P. Tiffany, 
Osmond Tiffany, 
Luke Tiernan, 
Jno. Jacob Thomscii, 
Wm. W. Taylor, 
Richard W. Tyson, 
Fredericlc C. Von Kapff, 
Herman Von Kapff, 
Adalbert J. Volck, 
P. G. Van Winkle, 
B. C. Ward, 
G«o. P. It. WacEclie, 
Samuel G. Wyman, 
David S. Wilson, 
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Thomas Wilaon, 
James Winchester, 
Wm. F. Worthington, 
Ambrose A, White, 
Henry Webster, 
J, A. Weston, 
Wm. Woodvillc, 
J. O. Whai-ton, M.D. 
Wm. Woodward, 
O. H. Williams, 
John H. Wyman. 
Geo. W. Waters, 
Geo. Warner, Jr. 
Thoe. Win an s, 
Geo. W. Ward, 
Thos. H. Williams, 
James H. Wood, 
J. Thomas Wood, 
Coleman Yellott, 
Wm. H, Young, 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Jarnes M. Wayne, Savannah, GcJ. 

J. K. Teffl 

Geo. Folaom, New York. 

Chas. Wilkes, U. S. N Washington, B. C. 

Geo. Bancroft, , Boston, Mass. 

Wra. H. Prescott,., ,. " " 

Edward Everett,.. "' " 

Jared Sparka, • Cambridge, Mass. 

B. Silliraan, New Haven, Conn. 

David Hoffman,. .London. 

J. R. Bartlett, New York. 

Jas. Renwiok " " 

Prof. Rafn Copenhagen. 

Geo. S. Hilliard, Boston, Mass. 

David Ridgely, Washington, D. C, 

Baron. Fred. Von Baumer, Berlin, Prussia. 

Lewis Cass Detroit, Mich. 

Washington Irving, New York. 

Robert WaUh, Paris. 

J. McP. Berrien Georgia. 

W, Gilraore Sinims Charleston, S. C. 

Champolion Figeac, Paris. 

Count Leon de la Borde, " 

Gulian C. Verplanck, New York. 

Alexander Valtemarc, ., Paris. 

Peter Force, Washington, D. C 

Prof. Jos, Henry, " " 

Rev. Dr. Ryder, Georgetown, D. C. 

Pedro do Angelis, Montevideo. 

Robert C. Winthrop,. Boston, Mass. 

James M. Gilliss, U. S. N WashiTigton, D. C. 

Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, , England. 
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A. Calderon de la Barca, Spam. 

Thos. H. Benton, Mksouri. 

Thos. Corwin Ohio. 

Alex. H. H. Stuai't, , Yirgmia. 

George Ticknor, Mass. 

George Peabody, London. 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, England. 

Martin Farqiihar Tupper, " " 

Conway Robinson, Richmond, Va. 

Millard Fillmore, BnfaU. 

Thomas Sully Philadelp/da. 

Gen, J. N, Almonte, Mexico. 



CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 

Col, Jose Arenalcs, Buenos Ayres. 

3. Mora Moss, " " 

John R. Baltzell, Frederick, Md. 

James McSherry, " " 

Thos. G. Pratt, Annapolis, Md. 

Wm. F. Lynch, U.S.N Baltimore Co. Md. 

James A. Pearco, Chesteriovm, " 

Wills de Hass, Wheeling. 

Anthony Kimrael, Frederick Co, Md. 

Lieut. Col. Dixon S. Miles, U. S. Army. 

Maj. Gen. Nathan Towson, " 

Wm. B. Buchanan, Wheeling. 

Wm. McCarty, Suniury, Pa. 

John B.Kerr, Easton, Md. 

Jos. C. G. Kennedy, Washington, D. C. 
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N. B. Shurtleft; M. D.., Boston, Ma.if. 

Edward D. Ingraham, FJtiladelpkia. 

Job E. Tyson, " " 

Nathan H. Wise, Maryland. 

J. Homeyn Broadhead, New York. 

Edward Armatrong, .FhiladelpJda. 

John H. Eauch, M. D Burlington, Jowa. 

Georg'e W. Curtis, iVew Yor/c. 

Frederic Kidder, Boston, Mass. 

Samuel G-. Drake, " " 

G-eo. W. Brown EllmortJi, Me. 

IJeut. Win. Gibson, U.S. Navy. 

Josiah Curtis, M. D Boston, Mass. 

Peregrine Wroth, M. D CJiestcrtown, Md. 

Gen. Tench Tiightnan, Talipot Co. •' 

Alexander Evans, Cecil Co. " 

JamesLowry Donaldson, U.S. A Baltimore. 

James Lenox, New York, 

Eobert Davidson, D-D Brunsioiclc, N. J. 

Ephraim M, Wright, Boston, Mass. 

Isaac E. Heister, Pennsylvania. 
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MANUSCRIPTS. 



r. DOCUMENTS RELATING TO HISTORY OF 
MARYLAND. 

Fort Folio Z7o. 1. 

Contains all the Manuscripts, here mectioned, relating to the earit 
History of Mahtland. 



No. 1.' Account of Sir George Calvert, pp. 11, and Charta 
Avalonise, pp. 25, copied from the originals among the Sloane 
MSS, in the British Museum. 

2. Translation of the Charter for Avalon. MS. from British 
Museum. 

3. A Relation of the Colony of the Lord Baron of Baltemore, 
in Maryland, near Virginia ; a Narrative of the First Voyage to 
Maryland in 1633, by the Eev. Father White, and Sundry 
Reports from the Jesuit Fathers of the Colony, to the Superior 
General at Rome. Copied from the Archives of the Jesuits' 
College at Rome, and presented to the Maryland Historical 
Society, by Georgetown College, pp. 53, MS. in Latin. 

4. Translation of the same into English, by Mr. N. C. Brooks. 

5. Copy of "A Relation of the Successful Beginnings of the 
Lord Baltemore's Plantation, in Maryland," pp. 27, written in 
1634. 
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6. A Relation of Maryland, by one of the first Settlers, 
published, London, 1635. Copied frora an original in the 
Library of Harvard University and presented by Mr. J. R. 
Partridge, pp. 44. 

7. Copies of Letters preserved in Georgetown College, from 
Members of the Society of Jesus, soliciting employment as Mis- 
sionaries in Maryland, 1640, pp. 50. Presented by Mr. B. U. 
Campbell. 

8. "The Answer to Tom Tell Troth, the Practise of Princes 
and the Lamentations of the Kirkc. Written by the Lord Bal- 
temore, late Secretary of State," pp. 108, London, printed, 1642. 

9. " The Lord Baltemore's case, concerning the Province of 
Maryland, adjoining to Virginia, in America ; with full and clear 
answers to all material objections, touching his Rights, Juris- 
diction and Proceedings there," pp. 32, London, printed, 1653. 

10. "An additional Brief Narrative of -a late Bloody Design 
against the Protestants in Anne Arundel County and Severn, in 
Maryland, in the Country of Virginia, as also the extraordinary 
deliverance of these poor oppressed people. Set forth by Roger 
Heamans, commander of the ship Golden Lyon, an eye witness 
there," pp. 33. London, July 34, 1655. 

11. A MS. tract entitled "Hammond versus Heamana, or an 
Answer to an audacious Pamphlet, published hy an impudent 
and ridiculous fellow named Roger Heamans, &c. &c. &c." 
By John Hammond, a sufferer in those calamities. Pi'inted at 
London for the use of the Author, pp. 38. 



12. Petition of James Clements and others, November, 1633. 

13. A Law of Maryland concerning Religion. 

14. Declaration shewing the Illegality of the Proceedings of 
the Patent of Maryland, 

15. Letter from William Penii, Sept. 16, 1681, cautioning 
James Frisby, Edward Jones and others, in Maryland, not to 
pay taxes to Lord Baltimore. 
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MiVRYLAND PROPRIETARY AND STATE PAPERS. 
1637—1776. 

The following documents were delivered to the Maryland Historical Sociely, 
in accordance with the STih Resolution of the Legislature of 1845-7. 

BOUND BOOKS— (JVo( in Port Folios.) 
No. 

1. Proprietary Council Book, 1637 — 50. 

2. do. do. 1650—69. 

3. do. do. ..... 1656—68. 

4. do. do. . 1669—71. 

5. do. do. 1721—28. 

6. Gov. Sharpe's Letter Book, 1754—56. 

7. do. do. do 1767—71. 

8. Journal of the Council of Safety at Annapolis, 1775 — 76. 

Port Folio No. 2. 

Contains a number of paper books relating to the following subjects : 
1638—1769. 
No. 1. Historical Notices of Maryland, in five parts. 

2. Account of the Revenue Laws of the Province in two parts. 

3. Some Acts of the Assembly of 1638—39. 

4. Instructions of Frederick, Lord Baltimore, to Gov. Sharpe. 
Additional Instructions, March, 1753. 

5. Instructions to Frederick, Lord Baltimore, from George II. 
with regard to Trade and Navig-ation, May 10, 1753, signed by 
Hs Majesty. 

6. Record of a Congress of the Provinces at Albany, 1754, 
relative to the Indians, and for the purpose of entering' into 
Articles of Confederacy for their general defence. 

7. Answers to the Queries in the "Morning Chronicle," 
with regard to the Taxes, Revenues, &c. of the Province of 
Maryland, Sept. 1758. 

Answers to the Queries relative to the Government of Maryland, 
published in the "Public Ledger." Nov. 1767. 

8. Bill-Book of Lord Baltimore, 1766—1769. 

9. Catalogue of Nortli American Trees and Sbrubs which will 
thrive in England. 
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Port Folio No. 3. 

ConOins Original Ijsstruotioks from the Lord Proprietary to the Governor 

of Maryland, and Papers and Letters, relatiDg (o the Revenue, 

Trade and Civil Affairs of the Province. 

1684—1775. 
No. 1. Instructions of Charles, Third Lord Baltimore, to the 
Land Council of Maryland, May 5, 1684. 

2. Instructions of Charles, Fifth Lord Baltimore, to Gov. 
Benedict Leonard Calvert, March 14, 17^6. 

3. Instructions of Frederick, Lord Baltimore, to Edward Lloyd, 
Agent and Receiver General in Maryland, March 30, 1753. 

4. Instructions of the same to Gov. Sharpe, to proclaim his 
Majesty George III, Oct. 30, 1760. 

5. Instructions of the same to the same, Dec. 20 and 27, 1760. 

6. Instructions of the same to the same, January 16, 1765. 

7. Imperfect Instructions from the same to the same. 

8. Copy of an Instruction of the King to all his Governors in 
America, directing tiem how to transmit to him accounts of 
tlie proceedings in their respective provincea. 

9. Printed Instructions to Commanders of H. M's Ships in 
America. 

10. Printed list of H. M's Ships stationed in America. 

11. Copy of a Letter of Lord Colvill, Commander-in-Chief of 
H. M'B Ships in America, to the Captain of the Diana, ordering 
him to proceed to the Chesapeake to convoy a fleet of merchant- 
men to the Downs, Nov. 7, 1761. 

12. Memoranda concerning the annual charge of maintaining 
the establishment of Maryland ; account of the mode pursued 
in granting lands in the Province ; and of the Quit Eents. 

13. Copies of two Proclamations by Governors Charles Cal- 
vert and Ogle, in 1725 and 1732, concerning the landed pro- 
perty in the Province. 

14. Copy of Letters from President Tasker to the Judges of the 
Land Office, 1749-51. 

15. Account of Lord Baltiraore's annual Quit Rents for the 
Bastera Shore in 1759. 
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16. Account of Jonathan Hall with Lord Baltimore, 1767. 

17. Petition of Samuel Beall of Frederick County to Governor 
Sharpe, 1756. 

18. His Account with Lord Baltimore, 1762. 

19. Statement of the Sales of Lord Baltimore's Manors, &c., 
signed by Horatio SKarpe and Daniel Dulany, 1766—1768. 

20. Account how the money granted in February, 1766, for 
ranging parties, was expended. 

21. Account how the money granted in July, 1764, for H. M's 



22. Account of Disbursements made by Gov. Sharpe for the 
Weatern Expedition, by desire of Gen. Forbes, &c. 1753. 

23. Two Letters from the Commissioners of the Customs, 
London, 1764. 

24. Certificate from Officers of the Customs, London, 1775. 

25. Certificate from the Collector and Comptroller of the Port 
of Annapolis, 1766. 

26. Copy of Report of Attorney and Solicitor Generals to Com- 
missioners for Trade and Plantations, 1767. 

27. Copy of a Report to the Privy Council on a petition from 
the inhabitants of Pennsylvania, shewing their defenceless con- 
dition, 1742. 

28. Memoranda concerning the Fighting Parson, Bennet Allen, 
^protege of Lord Baltimore and Gov. Sharpe. 

29. Papers concerning the passage in Parliament of a Bill 
allowing the importation of Salt into the Province, 1754-55- 

30. List of the Civil Officers of Maryland, in 1754, with their 
respective salaries. 

,31. Bond with special condition for the due execution of the 
office of Secretary of State of Maryland, from Georg-e Plater to 
the Honorable Cecilius Calvert. 
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Port Folio, No. 4. 

Contains a large coUeclion of letters addressed to the Governor of Mary- 
land, and relating, chiefly, to the Feench War and 
Amebic AN Revolution. 

1751—1778. 

32. Twenty-one letters from Frederick, Ld Baltimore, 1751-68. 

33. Fifteen from Cecilius Calvert, secretary of Maryland_., 
1751—62. 

34. Twenty-eight from Sir John St. Clair, 1755—60. 

35. Fourteen from Gen. Amherst, 1759—62. 

38. Thirteen from Gen. Forbes, April — October, 1758. 

37. Two from Gen. Gage, 1764—^5. 

38. One from Col. Wm. Howe, 1758. 

39. One from Col. Haldimand, in French, " 

40. One from Major Halketl, " 

41. One from Capt. James Sinclair, " 

42. Letter from Gen. Shirley, concerning the dispute between 
Col, "Waslilngton and Capt. Dagworthy, with regard to the right 
of supreme command at Fort Cumberland, in Maryland, en- 
cloBiUg an extract of a letter to him from Gov. Dinwiddle, of, 
Virgiiua, on the aamo subject, March 5, 1756. 

Another letter from Gen. Shirley, relative to a proposed expedition 
against tho French and Indians, on the Ohio ; — speaks of Col, 
Washington as ono to whom he would rather give the second 
command in the expedition, than any other provincial officer in 
America, May 16, 1756. 

43. Deposition of an Indian Trader, concerning the French 
upon the Ohio. 

44. Paper showing the number of Provincial troops to be raised 
for tho year, 1756. 

45. Letter from William Denny, announcing to Gov. Sharps, 
hio appointment as Governor of Pennsylvania, August 23, 1756. 

46. Seven letters from Sir Thomas Robinson, to the Governor 
of Maryland, 1754—55. 

47. Four from Wm. Pitt, 1756—57, 
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48. Four from Gen. Conway, 1765 — 66, 

49. Two from Lord Shelburne, 1766. 

50. Letter from Lord Hillsborough, with two letters from 
Edward Stanley, of the Custom House, London, to Thomas 
Bradshaw encloBing two depositions with regard to the murtier 
of one Wm. Odgers, whose assassin had escaped to America. 
Also, a letter from Thomas Bradshaw to Eicharfi Phelps. One 
from Gov. Sharpe, on the same subject, I7G8. Two letters fj'om 
Lord Hillsborough, 1768. 

51. Two from Christopher Kilby, 1758—60. 

52. Letter from Thomas Stephens, 1757. 

53. Four letters from Stephen Borciley to Gov. Sharpe, and 
two to him from the Governor, 1756— GO. 

54. Letter from Gov. Sharpe to Philip Sharpe, 1760. 

55. Letter of W. Sharpe enclosing an extract of a letter from 
Thomas Peiin to Lord Shelburne, 1767. 

56. Letter of Edmund Jennings, 1754. 

57. Copy of a letter from Admiral Boscawen to Gov. Phipps, 
Oct. 1, 17oo. 

58. Copy of a letter from the Lords Commissioners for Trade 
and Plantations to Sir William Johnson, July 10, 1764. 

59. Petition from the Council and Burgesses of Virginia to the 
King-'s most excellent Majesty, Memorial to the House of Lords 
and Remonstrance to the House of Commons, concerning the 
right of the People not to be taxed without their own consent. 

60. Ten letters from Gov. Johnson of Maryland, to the General 
Assembly, enclosing letters to him from Washington, Pulaski, 
Luther Martin, Patrick Henry, Secretary Charles Thomson, 
Cols. Samuel Smith, Beatty, Hollings worth, &c., written during 
the months of March and April, 1778. 

61. Thirty-five letters from members of the Maryland Legisla- 
ture and other puhhc men, March, April, 177S. 
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THE GILMOB MABYIAND PAPEKS. 

This Collection of Manuscripts was presented to the Maryland 
Historical Society, by the late Mr. Robert Gilmor, of Baltimore, 
It embraces documents relating to Maryland, and the other Pro- 
vinces, principally during the administration of Horatio Sharpe, 
as governor, from about 1753 to about 1770. The greater part 
ef the papers of this period, were given to Mr. Gilmor by Mr. 
Rid out, whose father was Gov. Sharp e 'a secretary. 

The remainder of the collection consists of papers and letters; 
a few relating to the early history of Maryland, but the chief 
portion to Revolutionary times. 

Vol. I. 

Contains documents referring to the Civil ArpAiiis of the Province. 

DIVISION, No. 1. 

Conlains the following : 

1689—1770. 

No. 1. Ordinance of the Convention, September 4, 1689, for 

regulating tho civil and military officers of Maryland. 

2. Ancient Plat of land in Maryland, 1690. 

3. Land warrant, 1714, signed by Charles CarroU, keeper of 
tile seals of Maryland. 

4. Deed dated in 1734, signed by Samuel Ogle, governor of 
Maryland. 

5. Deed dated 1735. 

6. Instructions from Frederick, Lord Baltimore, to Gov. Sharpe, 
1754. 

7. Lord Baltimore's announcement to the Governor of Mary- 
land, of the death of George II, and accession of George III, 
giving instructions to proclaim the latter, October 13, 1760. 

8. Instructions from Lord Baltimore to Gov. Sharpe, Jan'y 16, 
1765. 

^. Instructions to the same, dated May 15, 1765. 
10. Letter of condolence from Ctecilius Calvert on the death 
of George II, to Gov. Sharpe, October 30, 1760. 
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11. Power of Attorney from Ctecilius Calvert to Gov. Sharpe, 
with regard to the deputation of George Plater to the office of 
Secretary of the Province, 1754. 

12. Letter from John Morton Jordan, Secretary of Lord Baiti- 
moro to Gov. Sharpe, August Ifi, 176S." 

13. Two letters from Hugh Hamersley, Secretary of Lord 
Baltimore, to Gov. Sharpe, 176S~70. 

14. Two proclamations by Gov. Sharpe, 1756-60. 

15. Instructions from Gov. Sharpe to Capt. Ferguson, 1759. 

16. Two letters from Edmund Jenings, 1743-54. 

17. Bond with the signature of Thomas Bacon, (Digester of the 
LawB of Maryland,) 1754. 

18 Two land certificates of Benedict Calvert, 1755-59. 

19. Two Receipts for money, 1758-68. 

20. Lease to Jos. Warfbrd of the Fort Frederick Land, drawn 
up and signed, as a witness, by Gen. O. H. Williams, then 
a clerk in the Clerk's Office of Frederick County, 1765. 

21. Letter from David Ross, to Gov. Sharpe, 1758. 

22. Address to Gov. Sharpe, of the Lower House of Assembly, 
1761. 

23. Answers to the Queries, respecting the inhabitants, products, 
commerce, revenue, &c. of the province, sent to the Governor 
of Maryland by the Lords of Trade and Plantations in 1761, 
pp. 8, folio. 

24. Petition of James Maccubbin to Gov. Sharpe, 1763. 

25. Letter to Gov. Sharpe from Col. Thomas Cresap, father of 
the celebrated Capt. Michael Cresap, dated Old- Town, July 15, 
1763. PublisVied in Mr. Brantz Mayer's "Logan and Capt. 
Michael Cresap." 

26. Letter from Robert Jenckins Henry, 1768. 

27. Assessment for Worcester County, 1766, pp. 12. 

28. Letter from Robert Heron, Collector of Somerset County, 
respecting the encroachments made by the Pennsylvanians on 
tlie trade of Nanticoke River, 1763. 

29. Genealogy of the Brooke and Plunkett family, descended 
from Lord Baltimore. 
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DIVISION. No. 2. 

1753—1782. 

Contains many interesting papers relating to the dissensions in 
the parishes of Maryland ; but more particularly to the conduct 
of a profligate parson, named Bciract Allen, a jirotege, of Lord 
Baltimore and Gov. Sliarpe ; who after a series of quarrels and 
disputes, killed Lloyd Dulany in a duel in London, in 1782, was 
tried for his life and acquiited. 





DIVISION, No. 3. 






1768—1769. 




Contains addret 
of Maryland t 


ises from the clergy, magistracy v. 
o Gov. Sharpe, on his retirement fi 


ind legislature 
■om office, and 



DIVISION, No. 4. 

Conlains the following Printed Documents ; 

1737—1768. 

No. 1. Votes and Proceedings of the Lower House of Assembly, 

17P3, pp. 88, 12mo. 

2. "The Case of the Province of Maryland touching the out- 
rageous Riots which have been committed in the Borders of that 
Province by the inhabitants of Pensylvania," 1737. 

3. "The Case of the Proprietors and Province of Pensilvania, 
and the three lower Counties of 'New Castle, Kent and Sussex, on 
Delaware," 1737. 

4. His Majesty's Speech to the Parliament, Nov. 9, 1768. 

5. "The Humble Address of the House of Commons to the 
King," 1768. 

6. Several Maryland and Virginia " Gazettes," of the same 
period. 
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Contains a la "b oil on of papers and letters relating, for the most part, 

to !he Fre h W r There is also, in this volume, a number of 

p p lating to MiaoN asb Djson's Libb. 

DIVISION, No. 1. 

Contains the following Letters addressed to Got. Sharpe, of Maryland : 

1755—1776. 

No. 1. Two letters from Gen. Braddock, one dated at Fort 

Cumberland, May 22, 1755. 

2. Letter from Capt. Orme, aid to Gen. Braddock, giving Gov„ 
Sbarpe, an account of tbe battle of the Moiiongahela, fougtl 
July 9, 1755;— lie mentions the gallantry of Col. "Washington, 
dated at Fort Cumberland, July IS, 1755. 

3. One from Capt. Bradstreet, dated Oswego, May 29, 1755. 

4. One from Gov. Lawrence, dated Halifax, July 1, 1756. 

5. One from Sir Charles Hardy, Fort George, April 30, 1757. 

6. One from Col. Stanwix, 1757. 

7. Four from Col. Bouquet, 1758 — 64, with a copy of Gov. 
Sharpc's answer to one of tlieiii. 

8. Two from Major Halkett, 1758. 

9. One from Sir John St. CJair, 1758. 

10. One from Gen. Abercromby, 1758. 

11. One from Daniel Clark, 1758. 

12. Two from Capt. W. Morris, Crown Point, 1759, 

13. Two from Gen. Amherst, 1759—60. 

14. Two from Gen. Monckton, 1760. 

15. Two from Gen. Gage, 1765. 

16. Three from Sir William Johnson, 1767—68. 

17. Letter from Admiral Boscawen to the Governor of Mary- 
land, 1755. 

18. One from Admiral Spry, with a list of the ships and ves- 
sels stationed in America, 1755. 
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19. One from Admiral Lord Colvil], 1757. 

20. One from Capt. Adams, R. N., 1762. 

21. Order of Sir James Douglas, Commander of H. M's ships 
and vessels stationed at tlie Barbadocs, 17C0. 

22. Letter to Gov. Sharpe from Sir Thomas Robinson, Secretary 
of State, 1755. 

23. Four from J. Pownall, Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
1755—76. 

24. Five from the Commissioners of the Customs, 1753 — 61. 

25. One from the Lords of Trade, 1764. 

26. Two from Henry Fox, (afterwards Lord Holland,) 1756. 

27. Two from William Pitt, (afterwards Earl of Chatham,) 
1757—60. 

28. One from the Earl of Holdernesse, 1757. 

29. One from Lord Egremont, 1762. 

30. Letter from Capt. Bosomworth to Lord Loudon, 1757, 

31. Copy of The Report of the Earl of Loudon and Generals 
Abercromby and Stanwix, to the Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty's Treasury, 1761. 

32. Rules for settling rank and precedence in North America. 
Rank of ProvinoiaJ, General and Field Officers in NorUi Amer- 
ica, 1756, 

Letters to Gov. Sharpb from the following Governors. 

33. One from Robt. H. Morris, of Pa., 1754. 

34. Two from Wm. Denny, of Pa., 1756—59. 

35. Two from James Hamilton, of Pa., 1760—62. 

36. One from John Penn, of Pa., 1767. 

37. One from J. Belcher, of N. J., 1754. 

38. One from Henry Moore, of N. Y., 1765. 

39. One from Robert Dinwiddle, of Va., 1757, 

40. One from George Mercer, of Va., 1765. 

41. Two from Gen. Shirley, 1755—56. 
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42. Account of the expenses of Richard Peters, and Govrs. 
Shirley and Morris on a journey from Philadelphia to Annapolis, 
1755. 

43. Letters written by Richard Peters, (Grandfather of the 
Reporter of the Supreme Court,) 1761. 

44. Designs by Judge Peters, for a Medal intended for the 
Captors of Major Andre. 

DIVISION, No. 2. 

Contains a number of miscellaneous papers, relating chiefly to the French 

War. 

1675—1770. 

No. 1. Patent of land, signed Nov. 1, 1675, by Sir Edmund 
Andross. 

2. Report of a Committee of tbe Assembly of New Hamp- 
shire, dated Portsmoutli, May 13, 1711. 

3. Several printed documents relating l:o the dispute between 
Gov. Belcher and the House of Representatives, of New Hamp- 
shire, 1739. 

4. Act of the province of Rhode Island, appointing commis- 
sioners to meet Gen. Shirley and the commissioners from the 
northern Colonies, 1755. 

5. List of the Captains, Lieutenants and Ensigns of the Vir- 
ginia Forces, April, 1755. 

6. Minutes of the Council held at Alexandria, April 14, 1755, 
over which Gen. Braddock presided. 

7. Instructions to Sir Wm. Johnson from James De Lancey, 
Governor of New York, with regaj'd to the attack upon Crown 
Point, dated April 16, 1755. 

8. Message of an Oneida Sachem to Sir Wm. Johnson, 1756. 

9. Extract of a "talk" from Conoquieson to the same, at a 
Congress of the Indians in July, 1770. 

10. Letter from Sir Guy Carleton to the same, 1766. 

11. Extract of a letter from Sir Wm. Johnson to the Earl of 
Hillsborough, 1770. 

12. Copy of the Articles of Capitulation of St. John's, Sept. 
18, 1762, 
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13. Copy of Col. iiraclstreet's Treaty with the Indians, Aug. 
12, 1764, 

14. Proclamation by Gov. Fauqaier, of Virginia, 1766. 

15. Journal of L eu J es C rrell, commencing at Detroit, 
Sept. 8, 1761, and d M atreal, Aug. 13, 1763, containing 
an account of al u I held with the Indians; — also, 
showing the vill y u d b 1 e Canadians to corrupt the In- 
diaHB, and excit h m a<ra 1 e Eng'lish, together with a short 
account of the e j d ti d cted in the fall of 1763, by Ma- 
jor Wilkins, from N ga a D troit, pp. 26, Svo. 

D I ON Ko. 3. 

1751—1766. 

Contains the following original documents, lelaliag entirely, willi the ex- 
ception of the last, to the Boundary Line between Pennsylvania and 
Marylaud, commonly called Mason and Dixon's Line. 
No. 1. Field notes of the Surveyors employed to run the Trans- 
peninsular Line in 1751, pp. 40, 18mo. 

2. Letter from the Commissioners appointed by Richard Penn, 
to the Maryland Commissioners, Oct. SO, 1760. 

3. Letter to Gov. Sharpe from Thomas Garnett and Jonathan 
Hall, Maryland Sarveyors, Sept. 5, 1761. 

4. Mr. Garnett's account of expenditures, 1761. 

5. Letter from John Emory, one of the Surveyors, with a 
sketch of the Tangent Line, Dec. 10, 1761. 

6. Letter from the Pennsylvania to the Maryland Commis- 
sioners, Nov. 18, 1762. 

7. Letter from Chas. Mason and Jere. Dixon to iVIr. Ridout, 
Secretary to Gov. Sharpe, ApHl 14, 1766. 

8. Letter of the same to Gov. Sharpe, June 10. 

9. Letter of the same to the same, Aug. 12. 

10. Letter of the same to the same, Oct. 1. 

11. Letter from the Pennsylvania to the Maryland Commis- 
sioners, March, 15, 1768. 

12. Col. Cresap's original MS. Map of the course of flie 
Potomac, and a copy of the same. 

" This was the first map ever made to show the _course aiiii fuunlaiiis ol' tUe 
north and south branches of the Potomac river." 
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Vol, III. 

Contains documents relating. to Maryland at the epoch of the 

Revolution and a number of miscellaneous letters, &c. 

written at the same period. 

DIVISION, No. 1. 
Papers and Letters of the "Homony Club," a convivial asso- 
ciation of Annapolis, which flourifihed just before the Revolution, 
and of which Governors Eden and Johnson, Judge Samuel 
Chase, Daniel JJulany, John Hall and other distinguished citi- 
zens of Annapolis, were members. 

DIVrSION, No. 3, 

Contains leilers relating to ^e Stamp Act and the other measures of the 

British ministry for taxing America. 

1764—1771. 

1. Two letters from Dunk, Lord Halifax, 1764-65. 

2. Two from Gen. H. S. Conway, Secretary of State, 1766. 

3. Letter from the Duke of Richmond. Duplicate of the same, 
1760. 

4. One from Sir Grey Cooper, 1766. 

5. One from Lord Sheiburne, 1766. 

6. One from Lachlin Macleane, Secretary to Lord Sheiburne, 
1767. 

7. One from the Earl of Hillsborough, 1771, to Gov. Eden. 

8. Letter to Gov. Sharpe from Zacliariah Hood, Commissioner 
of Stamps for Maryland, dated November 11, 1765, New York, 
wHther lie Lad been obliged to flee for safety. 

9. One from Capt. James Hawker, R. N. with regard to the 
delivery of Stamps on board bis ship, Oct. S2, 1765. 

10. One from Capt. John Brown, R. N. as to what he shall do 
with a collection of Stamps on board his vessel, June 16, 1766. 
The Stamp Act was repealed, March 18, 1766. 

11. Printed Resolutions of the inhabitants of Maryland not to 
import certain articles into the province, Annapolis, June 2S, 
1769. 

3 
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DIVISION, No, 3, 
C OB lain s Papers relating lo Maryland during anil since !he Rev( 

1774—1791. 
No. I. Package of Continental Money. 

2. Proceedings of the Committee of the Legislature of Mary- 
land, June 22, 1774. 

3. Resolves of Congress to raise ten companies of Riflemen, 
two of them in Maryland, two in Vir^nia and six in Pennsyl- 
vania, June 14, 1775. 

4. Letter from Benjamin Rumsey, 1776. 

5. One from Stephen West, 1776. 

6. One from Judge Samuel Chase to Gov. Johnson, 1777. 

7. One from Josias Polk and Edward Lloyd, to Thomas S. 
Lee, 1777. 

8. One from Wm. Paca to Gov. Johnson, 1778. 

9. One from Daniel of St. Thos. Jenifer, 1779. 

10. Address to Gov. Johnson, by the Maryland Line, in the 
handwriting of Gen. Smallwood. 

11. Arrangement of the officers of the four Maryland Companies 
of Riflemen, 1781, in the handwriting of the same. 

12. Two letters from John Hanson, 1782. 

13. Letter of Wm. Le Conte, 1783. 

14. One from Elias Boudinot, President of Congress, lo Gov. 
Paca, 1783. 

15. Address of the General Assembly of Maryland, to Major 
Gen. Greene, January 15, 1783. Duplicate of the same. 

16. Resolutions of the Officers of the Southern Army, signed 
by Generals Daniel Morgan and O. H. Williams, in the hand- 
writing of the latter. 

17. Address of the Officers of the Continental Army to Con- 
gress, dated White Plains, Sept. 13, 1778, in the handwriting 
of Gen. 0. H. Williams. 

18. Address of the Officers of the Maryland Line, to the Gov- 
ernor and General Assembly of Maryland, in 1779, in the hand- 
writing of the same. 
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19. Address of the same to the General Assembly, in 1783, in 
tlie handwriting; of the same. 

20. Letter to Gen. Washington from D. Plunket and Gen. 
WiUiama, written fay the latler, April 21, 1789. 

21. Return of the Hospital, from Dr. Brown to Gen. Williams, 
1781. 

22. Letter from Col. Scammell to the same, 1780. 

23. Letter from Jaraes McHenry and R. H. Harrison, dated at 
iiead-cju alters, Orangetown, Augt. 12, 1780, to the same. 

24. Two Letters from Major Giles to the same, 1780-81. 

25. One from Gen. Gist to the same, 1783. 

26. One from Gen. Smallwood to the same, 1784. 

27. Seven letters from Wm. Smith to his son-in-law, Gen. 
Williams, 1789—91. 

DIVISION No. 4. 
CoQtaitis the following papers relating to Baltimore -Town. 

1773—1794. 
No. 1. Papers concerning Robert Moreton, preventive officer at 
Baltimore, 1773. 

2. Warrant of election to represent Baltimore- Town in the 
Greneral Assembly, in 1773. 

3. Correspondence of the Committee of Safety of Baltimore 
with other Committees and persons elsewhere; together wich 
the proceedings of the Committee, 1775 — 76. 

4. Articles of Association of the Independent Company, com- 
manded by Capt. John Strieker with the signatures of the 

DIVISION No. 5. 

Wilh the following miscellaneous papers and letters of Revoluiionaiy dale, 

Ihe collection of iWanuscripts presented to the Society, by Mr. Gilraor, 

doses: 

1770—1789. 

No. 1. Letter from Daniel Chamier, of Baltimore, dated Boston, 

June 18, 1770, giving an account of the affray between the 

s ajid the soldiery. He takes the part of the latter. 
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S. Commission to James Otis, Nov. 15, 1775, from George III, 
eigned by Jamea Otis, Benjamin Lincoln and others. 

.3. Letter from Col. Josiah Barllett, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, January 20, 1776. 

4. Letter from Robert Morris, signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, to WilHam Whipple, of New Hampshire, also a 
signer, 1777. 

5. One from Col. Henry Laurens, to the same, 1779. 

6. Bill of Exchange drawn by Robert Morris, as minister of 
Finance, 1783. 

7. Letter written by Gen. Thomas Conway, 1778. 

S. Letter from Patrick Henry to Richard Henry Lee, 1779, 

9. One from Dr. "Witherspoon, signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, to the same, 1731. 

10. One from John Adams, dated Amsterdam, September 4, 
1780, to Samuel Huntington, President of Congress. 

11. One from Ralph Izard, 1783. 

,12. Warrant for money, signed by Sir Guy Carleton, 1778. 

13. Order for money to be paid, from Lord Dorchester, (formerly 
Sir Guy Carleton,) 1789. 

14. Warrant of money to be paid to Col. Goreham, signed by 
Gen. Masaey, commandant in Nova Sootia, 1778. 

15. Subsistence Warrant, signed by Sir Henry Clinton, 1781. 

16. Memorial of Capt. McKinnon to Col. Balfour, Commandant 
at Charleston, S. C. and two warrants to the former, one signed 
by Gen. Leslie, 1781. 

17. Printed "Account of Receipts and Expenditures by the 
Superintendent of Finance, to December 31, 1781." 

18. Philadelphia Evening Post of November 2, 1782. 
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THE PEABODY INDEX 

TO 

MARYLAND DOCUMENTS IN THE STATE 
PAPEE OFFICE, LONDON, 



This elaborate Manusckipt was prepared by Mr, Henry Ste- 
vens, at the cost and under the direcUoii of Mr. George Peabody, 
wlio presented it to the Maryland Historical Society aa a testimo- 
nial of hie regard for the State in which he formerly dwelt. The 
collection is contained in eleven volumes or, solander cases, bound 
in blue morocco, under lock. There are abstracts and descriptions 
of one thousand seven hundred and twenty-nine documents extending 
from the year 1626 to 1730, exhibiting a chronological reference 
to the complete Colonul History of Martiand. 

The gentleman who prepared this work states, that he believes 
it contains an account of every thing at present accessible on this 
subject in the State Paper Office, though there are still papers 
in that depository which are unarranged and may contain references 
to Maryland. There are, also, valuable Manuscripts relating to 
our Province in the British Museum, the Badleian Library, the 
Society for the propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and 
elsewhere in England, none of which are described in the present 

It may be proper to remark, for the benefit and guidance of 
tlioHe who wish to consult this index for the purpose of obtaining 
fuU copies of documents referred to, that every paper is described 
and its length in folios accurately given. A folio ia reckoned iu 
the State Paper Office, as consisting of seventy-two words, and the 
price of copying is regulated by law, B.t four pence per folio. 
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Vol I. 

1626—1685. 

Contains an Index to the Documents in tlie Stato Paper Office, 
relating to Sir George Calvert's Colony of Avalon and the Pro- 
prietary history of Maryland from 1626 to 1685, among which are 
many referring; to the religion, laws, trade, productions, &c. of 
Maryland; the wars with the Indians; the disputes of Lord Balti- 
more with "William Claiborne, "William Penn, and tho Officers of 
the CustomS) Kousby and Badcock ; Bacon's Rebellion in Virginia, 
&nd tte proceedings of the Dutch and Swedes, on Delaware Bay. 

Vol. II. 
1685—1691. 

Contains an index to numerous letters and papers written by 
persons of both factions concerning the Revolntion of 1689 in the 
province. Also papers concerning the appointment of Sir Lionel 
Copley, the first Eoyal Governor after tho Revolution. 

Vol. III. 
1691—1697. 

Contains an index to documents regarding the administration of 
Governors Copley, Andros and Nicholson; the disputes of the first 
mentioned with the Secretary of the province, and also with the 
Surveyor General of North America ; the establishment of Pro- 
testant ministers in Maryland ; the trade of the province, and the 
Quota demanded from Maryland, for the defence of the frontiers 
of New York against the French and Indians. 

Vol. IV. 

1697—1699. 

Contains an index to papers concerning the proceedings of the 

Board of Trade ; the laws of the province ; the piracies in the 

American seas ; addresses from the people of Maryland to the 

King, and the administration of Governor Blackistone. 

Vol. V. 

1699—1702. 
Contains an index to similar subjects as the preceding. 
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Vol. VI. 

1702—1706. 

Contains an index to documents relating to the condition of 
Maryland during the government of John Seymour ; the war with 
Prance and Spain ; value of foreign coins in America; salaries of 
the provincial governors, and religion in the province. 

Vol. VII. 
1706—1711. 

Contains an index to papers respecting the population, laws, 
trade, &c. of Maryland ; perquisites of the Secretary's office ; 
boundary line of Maryland, and appointment of Col. Corbet as 
governor. 

Vol. Till. 

1711—1720. 

Contains an index to documents concerning the proceedings of 
President Lloyd ; the appointment and administration of Governor 
Hart; the appointment of Charles Calvert, proprietary governor, 
and the trade, &c. of the province. 

Vol. IX. 
1720—1736. 

Contains an index to papers referring to the appointment and 
administrations of Governors Benedict Leonard Calvert and Samuel 
Ogle ; trade, &c. of the province, and the outrages committed 
against Col. Thomas Cresap and family, by the Sheriff of Lancas- 
ter County, Pennsylvania, 

Vol. X. 

] 736— 1754. 
Contains an index to papers regarding the foreign coins and 
paper currency in America, boundary line of Maryland ; the ap- 
pointment and administrations of Governors Bladen and Ogle, 
President Tasker, Governor Sharpe, and the occurrences of the 
French War. . 
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Vol. XI. 

1754—1780. 
Contains an interesting compendium of documents relating to 
the administrations of G-ovemors Sharpe and Eden ; the boundary 
line; the proceedings of the people of Maryland upon the passing 
and repeal of the Stamp Act and the various other taxes imposed 
by the British Ministry ; communications between the Governor 
and General Assembly concerning the Acts of Parliament ; ad- 
dresses and petitions of the people to the King; proceedings of 
the delegates appointed to the Continental Congress ; resolutions 
of the people; proceedings of the CouYention of Maryland; the 
movements in the other colonies, and the battles fought with the 
British. 



MISCELLANEOUS JIARYLAND MANUSCRIPTS. 

BOUND BOOKS— CJVo( in Port FoUos.) 
1745—1810. 

No. 1. Rent-Roll of Lord Baltimore, 1749-53. 

2. Proceedings of the Maryland Convention, from June 22, 
1774, to November 11, 1776, 3 vols. 

3. Journal of the Committee of Observation of the Middle 
District of Frederick County, Maryland, 177o— 1776, presented 
by the City of Frederick to the Maryland Historical Society, 

4. Contents, Dedication and Preface to a History of the "An- 
cient and Honorable Tuesday Club," of Annapolis, 1754. 
"Record of the Tuesday Club, containing the first decade of the 
Transactions of that Society, comprehended in 339 aedenmU, 
viz : from May, 1745 to May, 1756, inclusive, with heads of the 
honorable the President, and the principal officers and members, 
and figures of the most material transactions of the Club." 
Vol. 1, pp. 550, 4to. 

6. Lectures on Maryland History, by the late Mr. Thomas W. 
Griffith, pi-esented by Mr. Erantz Mayer, 8vo. 
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6. Index to the Laws of Maryland, from 1800 to 1810, pp. 
263, 4to. 

7. The Original Rolls of the Cincinnati Society of Mary- 
land, containing its ConsUtution, and tlie Signatures of its 
Members, deposited with the Historical Society, by the Mem- 
bers. In a tin box. 

The list of original members is published in Mr. McSherry's 
History of Maryland. 

Port Folio No. 5. 

Contains the following documents (bund among the Revohitiojcakv 

Papeks of GEN. MORDECAI GIST, and presented to the Society, 

by Dr. J. Paul Cockby, of Baltimore. 

1774— 1781. 

No. 1. Orderly Book containing the General Division and 
Brigade orders in Camp, at Morristown, from March 5, to April 
15, 1780. Also those issued dnring the march of the Maryland 
Troops, from Morristown to join the Southern Army, from April 
15 to July 14, 1780, 1 vol. 

2. Orderly Book, containing Regulations for the service of 
the Seige of York. The General Orders from the commence- 
ment of the Seiga to its close. The correspondence between 
Gen. Washington and Lord Comwallis, with regard to the Sur- 
render of YorJttown, &c. General Orders on the march of the 
Troops from Williamsburg, Nov. 5, 1781, 1 vol. 

3. Arrangement of the Maryland Line after its re-organization 
in 1781, in the handwriting of Gen. Smallwood. Published 
in Mr. McSherry's History of Maryland. 

4. Articles of Association and Signatures of Members of the 
Baltimore Independent Cadets, Dec. 3, 1774. 

5. List of the Officers of the Third Maryland Regiment, April 
19, 1777. 

6. Proceedings of a Court Martial, held at Wilmington, April 
6, 1778, written on British stamped paper. 
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Port Folio No. 6. 

Contains documents, manuscript and printed, relating, principally, to the 
History of Maryland, at tlie period of tke REvotuTiON, presented 
to the Society by Mk. B. U. Caj 



No. 1. Original Manuscript Records of Courts Baron anil 
Courts Lect, held in St. Clement's Manor, at several times, from 
1659 to 1673, folio. 

2. Three Deeds dated 1659, 1663 and 1664, the first signed 
by Josias Fendall, and the two Wt, by Charles Calvert, Gov. 
of Maryland, and afterwards, third Lord Baltimore, 

3. Patent of the Baltimore Company, 1732. 

4. Printed Scheme of the Maryland Liberty Lottery, Annap- 
olis, 1767. 

5. Printed Resolutions of the Inhabitants of Maryland, not to 
import certain articles into the Colony, June 22, 1769. 

6. Handbill addressed to the Inhabitants of Anne Arundel 
Co., Md., January, 1775. 

, 7. Another to the Citizens of Annapolis, January, 1775. 

8. Paper containing the appointment of a Committee of Ob- 
servation for Anne Arundel Co., January, 1775. 

9. MS. invective against the Civil Rulers of Maryland, ad- 
dressed to the people of Maryland, exhorting ttem to avenge 
themselves upon their domestic enemies, and act more vigorous- 
ly against the common foe of their country, 1777. 

.10. Letter from Rev. John Carroll, dated Philadelphia, June 2, 
1776, to Charles Carroll, Sr., father of Charles Carroll of Car- 

11. Letters to Charles Carroll of Carrollton, from James Sterett, 
James Fitzgerald and Mr. PUarne, 1777. 

12. Arrears of taxes due in Maryland, 1784. 

13. Report of Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, Intendant of the 
Revenue, to the General Assembly, 1784, printed. 

14. Report of the same for 1785.. 
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15. Three printed papers containing the controversy between 
D. of St. Thos. Jenifer and Judge Hanson, concerning plans of 
finance and the revenues and funds of the State, Dec. 1784. 



16. Printed address to the General Assembly, tending to show 
the justice of making specie bonds, " fay one of the debtors for 
hlaok money," 1786. 

17. Printed account of the value of land in the several counties 
of Maryland, 1781, with views of ihe assessments of lands in 
the same counties in 1781-S-3. 

18. Printed proceedings of the General Assembly, 1785, re- 
lating to Henry Harford, the last proprietary of Maryland. 

19. MS. of Strictures on tbe Counter Protest to tbe Pro- 
test against the passage of a bill in Api-il Session of the General 
Assembly, 1783, entitled an "Act concerning the admission 
and qualification of solicitors and attornies," arguments in sup- 
port of tho protest, signed by Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 

Duplicate of the same, without signature. 

20. Instructions and Letters from Gov. Smallwood, Thos. John- 
son and Charles Carroll of Carrollton, to Judge Chase, respect- 
ing the Stock of the Bank of England belonging to Maryland, 
1787, appointing him Agent, and letters from Judge Chase on 
the same subject. 

21. Memoranda and journal of Augustine Herman, of Bohemia 
Manor, with numerous documents relative to the estate. 



22. Printed extracts from private letters, dated London, April, 
1774, relative to the oppressive measnres of theBntish Ministry. 

23. Printed copy of the King's Address to Parliament, October 
27, 1775. 

24. Printed Address of the Continental Congress to the inhabi- 
tants of the United States, May 9, 1778. 

25. General Account of Receipts and Expenditures of United 
States, from 1 November, 1784 to 1 November, 1785. 

26. Report of the Grand Committee of Congress respecting the 
foreign and domestic debts of the United States and the quotas 
of the several states, signed by Charles Thomson, Secretary of 
Congress, 1785. 

27. Printed Resolves of Congress respecting the laying off of 
lands to the westward, 1785. 
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28. Handbill of news from England respecting a proposed 
peace with the United States. 

29. Printed remarks on Lord Sheffield's observations on the 
commerce of the United States. 

30. Inscription for a monument which might appropriately be 
erected on the Repeal of the Stamp Act. 

Port Folio No. 7. 

Contains all the remaining Manuscripts relating to llie History of Maryland. 

1652—1835. 

Papers written by the late Mh. JAMES JOHNSON, Sob of Gov. 
JoHBSON, OF Maryland, asd pkesenteb by him to the Societt. 

No. 1. Genealogy of the family of Thomas Johnson, the first 
a Governor of Maryland. 
I Sketch of Thomas Johnson. 

3. Revolutionary Worthies of Maryland. 

4. Revolutionary Reminiscences. 

5. List of the Maryland officers appointed to command the 

Flying Camp in the campaign in 1776-77. 

6. Catalogue of the Professors and Students of St. John's 

College, Annapolis, 1789-95. 

7. Origin, Rise and Progress of Steam Navigation. 

MiaCELLANEOtIS M ABU SCRIPTS. 

No. I. Pres. Joseph's addresS to the General Assembly, Nov. 
14, 1688, and two addresses, by Gov, Seymour, 1704, extracted 
from the Journals of tlie Upper House of the Maryland Assem- 
bly, preserved in the Council Chamber, at Annapolis, pp. 11, foho. 

2. Copy of H. M's Order in Council, 1738, for preserving 
peace between the Inhabitants of Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

3. Copy of the Agreement, 1760, between the Proprietors of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, pp. 55, folio, presented by Mr. J. 
B. MoitIs. 

(A printed copy of the same, in the Library, presented by Mr. 
E. D. Ingraham, of Philadelphia.) 

4. Orders and Instructions for Robert Eden, Governor of 
Maryland, from George 111, 1763, copied from the original 
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Records in the Council Office, Wliiteliall, London, presented 
to the Society by Jared Sparks, LL. D, 

5. Letter from General Samuel Smith, ■written in 1821, giving 
an account of the plan by which the Committee of Safety at 
Eakimore, intended making Governor Eden prisoner, in 1776. 

6. Journal of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, during his visit to 
Canada in 1776, as one of the Commissioners from Congress, 
pp. 41, presented by Mrs. J. McTavish. Pablifihed by the 
Society, with a memoir and notes by Mr. Erantz Mayer. 

7. Journal of Capt. William Beatty of the Maryland Line, from 
1776 to 1781. Also five letters of the same ; with his memoir, 
written by Judge Beatty, of Kentucky, presented by the same. 

S, Copy of the Journal of Lieut. Anderson of the Delaware 
Regiment, in the Southern Campaign, 1780-81, pp. 19. 

9. Manuscript of Mr. 0. Ti^ny's Sketch of the Life and 
Services of General 0. H. Williams, of the Maryland Line, a 
discourse delivered by him before the Society, and published, 
pp. 36, folio. 

10. An account of Occurrences in Somerset County, 1781, in 
letters chiefly addressed to Matthew Tilghman, copied from the 
originals on file in the Council Chamber, Annapolis, pp. 20. 

11. Transcripts from the Records of Kent County Court, 1652, 
made by Mr. George L. L. Davis, and presented by him to the 
Society. 

12. Scale of Depreciation by the Maryland Legislature, for the 
Payment of Officers, &c. 177-81. 

13. Fac-simile of a letter of Charles, third Lord Baltimore, 1687. 

14. Letter of Charles, fifth Lord Baltimore, 1742. 

15. Three letters from Governor Eden, 1775. 

16. Note to him from John Montgomery, in Latin. 

17. Letter from Daniel Dulany, 1787. 

18. One from Col. J. E. Howard, 1826. 

19. One from Col. Paul Bentalou, 1826. 

20. One from Gen. Samuel Smith, 1835. 

21. Letter concerning John Hicks, a Chief of the Cherokee 
nation, showing him to have been horn of white parents in Mary- 
land; and another letter from the same person concerning Fort 
Frederick. 
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DOCUMENTS EELATING TO THE HISTOilY OF 
BALTIMORE. 

BOUND BOOKS— (JVof in PoH Folios.) 
1774— 1S38. 

No. 1. The MHnuscript of Mr. Robert Purviance's "Narra- 
tive of Events whicli occurred in Baltimore-Town, during- tlie 
Revolutionary War." 

2. Orderly Book of the Baltimore Independent Company, com- 
manded by Samuel Sterett, and attached to the 5th Regiment M. 
M. Aug. — November, 1814, presented by Mr. John S, Sumner, 

3. Record of Visitors to the top of Washington Monument, 
from 1835 to 1838. 

Port Polio. No. S. 

Conlaina all the Manuscripts in tliis section. 

1748—1846. 

No. 1. The orisrifianetterspiiblished in Mr. Purviance's "Nar- 
rative of Events which occurred in Baltimore-Town during the 
Revolution," presented to the Society by Mr. Purviancc, 

2. List of subscribers for keeping the Fence around Baltimore 
Town in repair, 1748. 

3. Do. for building a Town Hall, and Market House, 1751. 

4. Census of DeptfortS Hundred, or Fell's Point, made by 
order of Congress, 1776. 

The above wero presented by Mr. Randolph E. Latimer. They 
were found among the papers of the lato Mr. Thos. W. Griffith, 

5. History of the Baltimore City and County Alms House; 
found among the papers of Mr. Thos. W. Griffith. 

6. List of subscribers for opening Calvert Street, by under- 
pinning and under-arching the Court House, 1784 — presented 
by Mr. Ramsay McHenry. 
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7. Paper read before the Society by Mr. Robert Gilmor, rela- 
tive to certain buildings wliicli onco existed in Baltimore. 

8. Member book of the Baltimore Lodge of Masons, No. 16, 
from 1773 to 1780, presented by Mr. Geo. F. E. Waesclie. 

9. Paper book of descriptions of designs for the Washington 
Monument, written in 1813. Also, tickets in the " Washington 
konument Lottery," 1813. 

10. Orderly Book of the 3d Brigade, Maryland Militia, John 
Strieker, Brig. Gen, Baltimore, Aug, — Nov. 1814 — presented 
by Mr. Hugli Jenkins. 

11. Papers concerning the presentation of a sword by the 
citizens of Baltimore, to Lieut. B,. Eidgely, for his gallantry at 
Palo Alto, and Eesaca de la Palma, 1846. 



DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE HISTORY OF 

AMERICA, ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, 

MISCELLANEOUS AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 

EAC-SIMILES, &c. 

BOUND BOOKS— (Mt in Fort Polios.) 

1312—1813. 

No. 1. MANUscaiPT IN Latin, on vellum, of the XIV. Century , 
beautifully written and illuminated, of the Grospels of Matthew 
and Mark, with annotations and commentaries. Bound in the 
oi-iginal wood and stamped leather, pp. about 250. 

2, Manuschipt in Latin, on vellum, Anno 1312, Aristotle's 
Physics, pp. about 300. 

3. Spanish Manusckipt, beautifully illuminated, and bound in 
crimson velvet, with silver clasps, — giving an account of the Geo- 
graphy, History,. Statistics, &c. &c. of the North op Terra 
FiRMA and the Province op Veragua, in a Report to the 
King op Spain, signed by Diego de la Haya, 1716, pp. 352, 
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4. Manuscript History (in Spanish) of the American Revolution, 
for the years 1776, '77 and '7S, pp. 450, presented by Mr. S; T. 
Wallis. 

5. Order Book of the United States Army, under Gen. James 
Wilkinson, from 1797 to 1813, presented by Mr. John I. Donald- 

6. Fac-similes of Manuscripts on Papyrus, preserved in the 
Royal Library, Paris, edited by M. Champollion Figeac, of Paris , 
presented by the Editor, 1 vol. folio. 

7. Mons. Alexandre Vattemare's "Album Cosmopolite," 
containing fac-similes of sketches, &c. by distinguished ai'Usts 
and of autograph signatures and letters, of celebrated men, of 
past and present time, presented, by M. Vattemare, 1 vol. folio. 



1765—1843. 

No. 1. Two Fac-similes of the Declaration of Independence. 

2. Fac-simile of the signatures of flie Merchants and other 
citizens of Philadelphia, as siibsci-ibed to the Non -Importation 
Resolutions, Oct. 25, 1765. — presented by Mr. R. H, Townsend. 

3. Fac-simile of the Acts of Separation of the Free Church 
of Scotland in 1843, presented by Mr. George Brown. 



1776—1847. 

No, 1. Fac-simile of the Declaration of Independence, presented 
by Congress to Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the surviving 
signer, signed by him in the year 1826, and given by him to 
Mr. John McTavish, who presented it to the Society. 

2. Fac-simile of a letter to Thomas Jefferson, from Benjamin 
Banneker, a colored man, of Baltimore County, of considerable 
mathematical attainments, and of Mr. JefFerson'a answer, 1791, 
presented by Mr. Moses Sheppard. These letters are published 
in Mr. Latrobe's " Memoir of Benjamin Banneker." 

3. Letter, dated Monterey, September 22, 1847, signed by Gen. 
Z. Taylor. 

4. Note written by the Duke of Wellington, 1847, presented by 
Mr. W. S. Pelerkin. 
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Port FoUo Ho. 9. 

Contains Moiis. Du Bois Martin's Account of liis agency in the 
Embarkation op Lafayette, for this country in 177C. Also, his 
private papers, in French. 

Mons. Martin was a French officer, who, in the latter part of 
his lifi3, resided in Baltimore. 



Port Polio, No. 10. 

Contains all the remaining Manuscripts menlioned in (he following pages : 

1502—1837. 

No, I. Copy of a letter written by Columbus, and preserved in 
the Ducal Palace, Genoa, dated Seville, April 2, 1502. 

2. Translation of a Treatise by A. Von Humboldt, on the 
."OLDEST MAPS OP THE New CONTINENT," and On the name, 
"America," prefixed to a German History of Behaim, the Nav- 
igator, presented to the Society by Mr. Wm. Eodewald, of 
Bremen, Also, a translation of the preface to the same work. 

3. Letter from William Penn, dated May 2, 1698, addressed 
to his Agents in Pennsylvania, concerning six hundred pounds 
due to him hy the province. This valuable relic was presented 
to the Society by Mi-. Richard H. Townsend, of Baltimore, 

4. Fac-simile of the same. 

5. Do. of a letter from William Penn, dated 25 April, 1682. 

6. Fac-simile of Washington's Accounts ■with the United 
States, from June, 1775, to Jxme, 1783. — presented by Mr, 
Geo. B, Coale. 

7. Historical Account of Erie County, Pennsylvania, written 
for the Society, by Wm. Maxwell Wood, M. D, Surgeon U. S. 
Army. — pp. 30, 12mo. 

8. Correspondence between (he United States citizens resident 
at La Guayra, and Capt. Spence, commanding the U. S. Ship 
Cyane, 1832. — presented hy Mr. P, W. Lowry. 
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9. Note from Col. J. E. Howard. 

10. Letter from Gouverneur Morris, 1800. 

11. One from Chief Justice Taney, 1831. 

12. One from Chief Justice Marshall, 1830. 

13. One from Mathew Carey, 1837. 

14. One from Jared Sparks, 1832. 

15. Letter written by Benedict Arnold, 1768, presented by Mr. 
Charles S. Gilmor. 

16. One from Aaron Burr, 1793, presented by the same. 

17. Letter from Dr. Hugh Williamson, 1774. 

18. Fac-simile of a Setter from Washington to Francis Hop- 
kineon, 1785, presented by Mr. George E. Coale. 

19. Letter from Lafayette, 1827, presented by Mr. R. H. 
Townsend. 

20. Two from David Crockett, 1835, presented by Mr. George 
H. Hickman. 

21. Letter from John Quincy Adams, dated Quincy, Oct. 26, 
1841, to Mr. J. A. Grace, concerning the Genealogy of the 
Adams family and other papers relating to tliesamesutgect, pp. 21. 

23. Two letters to the President of the Maryland Historical 
Society, from George Wl P, Custis, descriptive of the uniforms 
worn by the several corps of the Continental army. Puhlished in 
Mr. McSherry's History of Maryland. 

23. French inscription engraved in 1749, upon a leaden plate 
found at the confluence of the Ohio and Great Kanawha rivers. 

24.' Fac-simile of two letters from Thomas Jefferson and Andrew 
Jackson, 1824 and 18.33, presented by Mr. John P. Hughes. 

25. Deed of the sale of a negro girl in Newport, Rhode Island, 
1742. 

26. Various English and American Indentures, of the fol- 
lowing dates: 1602, 1607, 1656, 1695, 1696, 1752, 1756, 1770. 

27. Variou.s specimens of continental and provincial notes of 
■Maryland, &c. issued during the period from 1774 to 1776, pre- 

Bented by Mr. F. B. Mayer. 
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28. "An Essay towards an English Grammar, in yerse," by 
the Rev. Mr. Chase, father of Judge Samuel Chase, presented 
by Mr. J. I. DoiiaidsOD, pp. 109, 4to. 

29. A Course of Law and Literary Study, prepared by Judge 
Samuel Chase, presented by Hon. J. P. Kennedy, pp. S8, 4to. 

30. "The Materials of History," an essay read before the So- 
ciety, by Mr. Tliomas Donaldson. 

31. Fac-siniile of the Death Warrant of Charles I, presented 
by Mr. Louis Scrvary. 

32. Handbill containing an account of the trials of William, 
Earl of Kilmarnock, George, Earl of Cromartie and Arthur, 
Lord Balmerino, for Hig'b Treason, in 174:6. 

33. Permit with the signatures of Napoleon and some of his 
ministers, 1S13. 

34. Fac-simile of a sketch and notes illustrating the battle of 
Areola, made by Napoleon, presented by Mr. P. W. Lowry. 

35. Fourth Bulletin of the French Army in Russia, dated 
Wilna, June 30, 1812, printed, presented by Gen. J. S. Smith. 

36. Two pieces of birch bark marked with the picture writing 
and hieroglyphics of the North- We stern Indians. 

Autograph letters, presented to the society, by Mb. 



No. 1. Letter dated Williamsburg, 1738. 

2. Letter from Patrick Henry, 1784. 

3. Benjamin Harrison, signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, 1783. 

4. Thomas Jefferson, 1779. 

5. James Monroe, 1802. 

6. Gen, S. F. Mason, U. S. Senator from Virginia, announcing 
the election of Mr. Jefferson, as President, 1801. 

7. Alexander Martin, of N. C. 1806. 

8. Gen. Henry Knox, Secretary of War, 1792. 

9. WUliam Blount, 1794. 

10. Passport signed by Gen. Henry Lee, Gov. of Virginia, 1791. 

11. Autograph signatures of many distinguished Americans. 
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MAPS, CHARTS AN]) PLATS. 



1695—1853. 

No, 1. An exact MS. Plat of Baltimore Town in Baltimore 
County, 1756, — presented by Mr. Chas. F. Mayer, — framed. 

2. A New and Accurate MS, Map of Baltimore Town; 
dedicated to Thos. Langton, Esq. by G. Goulds, Presbury, 
S B. C. 1780,— presented by Mr. E, U. Campbell,— framed. 

3. MS. Plat of the lands on which Baltimore City is situated, 
1786, hy G. Goulds, Presbuiy, S. B. C. 

4. Plan of the Town of Baltimore, and its Environs ; dedicated 
to die citizens of Baltimore. Taken upon the spot, by their 
most tumble servant A. P. Folic, French Goograpter, 1793,— 
presented by Mr. Jolm S. Sumner, — framed. 

Duplicate of the same. 

5. Plan of the City and Environs of Baltimore, 1799, pre- 
sented by Mr. J. It,. Partridge. 

6. Plan of the City of Baltimore, 1S18, by L. H. Poppleton, 
Surveyor. 

7. Original MS. draft of a Survey of Patapsco River, and 
part of Chesapeake Bay, made in 1819, by Mr. Lewis Brantz, 
and presented to the Society by Mr. Branta Mayer. 

Printed copy of the same. 

8. MS, copy of Lord Baltimore's own Map, annexed to his 
Agreement with Penn, in 1733. 

9. MS. copy of an Original Map of the Survey of Mason 
and Dixon's Line, made and presented to the Society, by Mr. 
F. Lucas, Jr. 

10. Map of Maryland, 1794,— presented by Mr. J. R. Partridge. 
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11. Map of the Stage Routes between the cities of New York 
and Bakimore ; esliibilitig alao the operationa of the British 
Army from their landing at Elk River, 1777, until their embarka- 
tion at Nevesink, 1778, — presented by Mr. Brante Mayer. 

12. Map of the Chesapeake Bay and Susquehanaa River, 1799, 
presented by the same. 

Duplicate of the above map. 

13. MS. Plat of St. Mary's River,— presented by Gen. J. S. 
Smith. 

14. Map of the country between Washington and Pittsburg, 
referring- to the contemplated Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 1826. 

15. Map of the various routes surveyed for tbe Baltimore and 
Ohio Rail Road. 

16. Map of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and North 
Carolina, 1778. 

17. Account of land in Pennsylvania, granted by Wm. Penn, 
1681,— presented by Mr. R. H. Townsetiil. 

18. Map of Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, and the 
three Delaware Counties, 1749, — presented by Mr. S. T. Wallis. 



THE FOLLOWISQ W 

19. Plat of the Town of Havre de Grace, Md. 

20. Old Map of Pennsylvania. 

21. German Map of the States, from Maine to Virginia, 1778. 

22. Spanish Chart of the Eastern Coast of Mexico. 

23. Spanish Map of the port of Vera Cruz, and the Western 
Coast of the Gulf of Mexico, 1798. 

24. Spanish Chart of the Coasts of the Gulf of Mexico, Gulf 
of Honduras, Islands of Cuba, Saint Domingo, Jamaica and 
Lucayas, 1S13. 

25. American Chart of the Spanish Main, 1823. 

26. American Chart of the same, from Carthagena to the 
River Chagres, 1823. 

27. Spanish Chart of the Sea of the Antilles, 1809. 

28. Do, of the Old Bahama Channel, 1790. 
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29. Do. of part of the Antilles, of Porto Rico, Saint Domingo, 
Jamaica and Cuba, 1815, 

30. iSpanish Plat of Porto, Capital of Porto Rico, 1794. 

31. French tables of Longitudes and Latitudes. 

32. Map of the Mississippi River, from the Balize to Fort 
Chartrea, in 1765 — presented by Mr. J. R. Partridge, 

33. Plan of the City and Environs of New York, 1765. 

34. Plan of New Orleans, 1803. 

35. Map of Florida and Bahama Islands. 

36. Map of Florida, Gulf of Mexico, and the Bahama Banks, 
1817. 

37. Map of Florida, 1829,— presented by Gen. J. S. Smith, 

38. Map of Florida, 1846. 

39. French Map of the United States, 1802. 

40. A collection of French Maps and Plates, illustrating the 
Works of Internal Improvement in the United States, from 
1834 to 1831. 

41. Maps of the Rail Roads in the United States, published by 
the United States Government, 

42. Map of the Western Rail Roads, tributary to Philadelphia. 

43. Spanish Map of the Rail Roads in Cuba, 1846, — presented 
by G-en. Geo. H, Stcuart. 

44. Chart of the Coast of North America from New York to 
Cape Hatteras, 1794, 

45. Collection of the Maps published by the United States 
Coast Survey. 

46. Various Maps and Charts published by the United States 
Government. 

47. French Atlas of the World, for the use of the Dauphin, 
publisiied in 1695, presented by Mr. Samuel W. Smith, 3 vols. 

18. Atlas attached to a work published in 1808, by order of the 



Emperor Napoleon, containing an account of the Voyage, 
1791-92-93. of Dentrecasteaux in search of La Perouse, 
presented to the Society by the Minister of Marine, of Fra 
Atlas, 1 vol, folio. 
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49. Directory of tiie East Indies, 17S7, presented by Mr. F. B. 
Mayer, 1 vol. folio. 

50. Complete East Indies Pilot, 1800, from the same, 3 vols. 

51. English Pilot of Northern Navigation, 1775, from the same, 
1 vol. folio. 

52. Chart of the Mediterranean sea, dedicated to Lord Nelson, 
from the same. 

53. Geo -hydro graphic Survey of Madeira, 1788, from the same. 

54. Chart of the Maritime Flags of all Nations, from the s 

55. French Map of the Internal Navigation of France, presented 
by Mone, A. Vatt«mare, of Paris, 1830. 

56. French Map of the Republic of France, divided into 103 
Departments, 1799, presented by Gen. J. S. Smith. 

57. Map of the Southern part of Sweden and Norway, 1792, 
from the same, 

58. Map of the Theatre of War between Russia and France, 
in 1812, from the same. 

59. Pictorial Map of the Rhine from Basle to the Sea, presented 
by Mr. Alexander B. Gordon. 

60. Plat of Trieste. 

61. Map of the Seat of War in North America, in 1813. 

62. Plans of the Battles fought in the Mexican War, 1846-48. 

63. Chinese Map of the World, presented by Capt. Hugh 



64. Stream of Time, or Chart of Universal History, from the 
original German of Strass. Duplicate of the same. 

65, Ecclesiastical Chart of the Catholic Church, in Spanish 
presented by Mr. John Murphy. 
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COINS AND MEDALS, 



1776—1815. 



Bronze Medals, struck at various times, by order of Congress, 
in commemoration of military events, pui-chased and presented 
to the Society by tte following named gentlemen: John Spear 
Smith, George Tiffany, J. McHenry Boyd, James H. McHcnry, 
R. Gary Long and J. I. Donaldson. 

No. 1. Medal for George Washington, on the evacuation of Boston, 
March 17, 1776. 
2. Gen. Horatio Gates, for the battle of Saratoga, Oct. 17, 1777. 
,*I. Gen. Natli. Greene, in commemoration of his Southern 
Campaign, victory of Eutaw, Sept. 8, 1781. 

4. Gen. Daniel Morgan, for the victory of Cowpens, Jan. 17, 
1781. 

5. Col. "VV. Washington, for the victory of Cowpens, Jan. 17, 
17S1. 

C. Col. J. E, Howard, for the victory of Cowpens, Jan. 17, 
1781. 

7. Electrotype duplicate of the same. 

8. Gen. William H. Harrison, for the battle of the Thames, 
October 5, 1813. 

9. Governor Isaac Shelby, for the battle of the Thames, 
October S, 1813. 

10. Col. George Croghan, Sandusky, August 2, 1813. 

11. Gen. Jacob Brown, for the battles of Chippewa, July 5, 
Niagara, July 25, and Erie, September 17, 1814. 

12. Gen. Eleazer W. Ripley, for the battles of Chippewa, 
July 5, Niagara, July 25, and Ei-ie, September 17, 1814. 
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13. James Miller, for the battles of Chippewa, July 5, Nia- 
gara, July 25, and Erie, September 17, 1814. 

14. G-en. Peter B. Porter, for the battles of Chippewa, July 
5, Niagara, July 25, and Erie, September 17, 1814. 

15. G-en. Winfield Scott, for the battles of Chippewa, Jiily 5, 
Niagara, July 25, and Erie, September 17, 1814. 

16. Gen, Edmund P. Gaines, for the battle of Erie, August 
15, 1814. 

17. Gen. Alexander Macomb, battle of Plattsburg, September 
11, 1814. 

18. Gen. Andrew Jackson, for the battle of New Orieans, 
January 8, 1815. 



1652—1852. 

No, 1. Silver Shilling and six pence of Cfficilius, Lord Balti- 
more, 1660, presented to the Society by Mr. George Peabody, 
of London. 

2. Three silver Shillings of Annapolis, 1783. 

3. Medal of President Cole, of the Tuesday Club, at Annapolis, 
May, 1746, presented by Capt. W. H. Fitzhugh. 

4. Impression of the seal of Thomas J. Clagett, D. D., Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in Maryland, 1792. 

5. Silver Medal in honor of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
struck by his family, September SO, 1826, on his entering his 
90th year; the surviving signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, after the 50th Anniversary. Presented to the Society 
by Mrs. Jobn MoTavish. 

6. Massachusetts Pine-tree Shilling, 1652, presented by Mr. S. 
T. Wallis. 

7. A French Medal to Defleury, a French soldier, who first 
scaled the walls of Stony-Point, 15 July, 1779. 

8. Electrotype copy of the obverse and reverse of a medal, 
struck during tho second presidency of Washington, 1796. 

9. Bronze commemorative medal of Henry Clay, struck in 1852, 
by his friends and presented by them to the Society. 

10. Bronze Medal of Daniel Webster. 
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11. Private medal struck in honor of J, Fennimore Cooper, by 
Commodore Jesso D. Elliott, silver, presented by Com. Elliott. 

12. Medal of Gen. Z. Taylor, cast in Iron. 

13. Bronze Genoese Medal, commemorative of Columbus. 

14. Cast of a very fine medal struck in France, in honor of 
Benjamin Franklin. 

15. Cast of the gold Coronation Medal of Charles X, 

16. French Medal in bronze, commemorative of Louis Philip, 
as Lieut. General of the king'dom, presented by M. Vattemare, 
of Paris. 

17. Mexican medal, commemorative of the outbreak of the 
Revolution in Mexico, in 1831. 

18. Copper medal in honor of the building of the new Market 
in Mexico, by Santa Anna, in 1842. 

19. Electrotype copy of an ancient Russian medal of St. 
Nicholas. 

20. Thirty-five Grecian and Roman bronze coins. 

21. Several hundred miscellaneous copper and silver coins- 



THE TOWSON CABINET OF MEDALS AND COINS. 
300 B. c— A. D. 1851. 

Ttis fine numismatic collection is comprised in 19 volumes, 
numbering; in all 251 specimens, the I'arg^er portion being silver, 
in fine preservation. The Medals and Coins are firmly set in 
strong boards, so as to exhibit the obverse and reverse of each 
through the g^lasses which cover both sides of the case, and protect 
the specimens from touch or injury. 

The collection was chiefiy formed in Europe, by Joel Barlow, 
minister to France, and author of our American epic, "the Colum- 
biad." At his death it passed to his brother-in-law, the late 
Col. Bomford, U. S. A., upon wh'^se decease. General Towson, 
IT. S. A. became its owner. 

General Towson immediately proceeded, with the assistance of 
Mr. D. E. GTOux,of'Washington, whoissaid tobea very competent 
Numismatist, to classify and arrange the entire collection, as well 
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as to prepare an ample catalogue raisonne of tlie whole, which lie 
caused to be printed and presented with the Coins and Medals to 
the Maryland Historical Society, in March, 1852. 

The collection presented by General Towson, is valuable for 
many separate specimens of great rarity, as well as beauty, It is 
in truth, a numismatic g-allery of many nations and various ages. 
We may especially notice the very fine medal of Gustavus Adol- 
plius, as an admirable specimen of minute and elegant art. But 
for historical purposes, the unbroken series of silver medals of 
French sovereigns and illustrious men, from the Merovingian kings 
in 430, to the Bourbons in 1793, is, if we may be allowed to dis- 
most valuable portion of the collection. 



Vol 1. 

4 Greek Medals from 300 B. C. to 400 B. C; 2 Medals of 
■ Roman Republic; 18 Coins of the Roman Empire from 



A. J). 14 t 



235. 



Vol. 2. 

16 Roman Medals from A. D. 260 to 428. 



4 Roman Medals of the lower empire from A. D. 518 to 685 ; 5 
Miscellaneous English Coins, 1760 to 1788; 1 Portuguese, 17U. 



2 French Coins, ITIS to 1774; 

1665; 2 Burgundian Coins, 1665 to 1788; 
1719; a U. S. of America, 1792, 1851. 



Coins, 1602 to 
1 Swedish Coin, 



4 Mahometan Coins, Circassian Dynasty, 1356 ; 2 Mogul 
Empire, 1681 to 1723; 2 Empire of Morocco, 1786 to 1788; 6 
Turkish Empire, 1772 lo 1803. 



1 Papal Coin 1559; 2 Austrian Empire 1705 to 1780; 5 
Portuguese, 1706 to 1808; 5 Danish, 1670 to 1721 ; S Danish 
" n Colonies, 1746 to 1808. 
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Vol. 7. 

17 English Silver Coins from Edward 2nd, 1350 to James 



16 English Silver Coins from William and Mary, 1695 to 
George 4th, 182S. 

Vol. 9. 

7 French Silver Coins, 1715 to 1742; 1 HoUand, 1738; 1 

Doventer, 1689; 2 West Friesland, 1632 to 1664; 1 Zealand, 
1760. 

Vol. 10. 

3 Prussian Silver Coins, 1786 to 1800; 1 Sardinian, 1727 ; 1 

BurgTjndy under Spain, 1611; 1 Sehleswjg Holstein, 1682; 1 

Florence, 1797; 2 Dukedom of Monaca, 1655; 1 Republic of 

Mexico, 1824; 2 Republic of Peru, 1828. 

Vol. 11. 

2 American Washington medals, 1796, silver; 1 American 
silver Jefferson medal, 1801; 1 American silver Gen. H. Gates, 
1777 ; 1 U. S. 3 cent coin of 1851 ; 2 Massachusetts sHlHngs of 
1652. 

Vol. 12. 

2 French silver medals, (personal,) 1783, 1712, to the brothers 
Mongolfier, and J. J. Rousseau ; 1 English silver battle of Cul- 
]oden,1746; 1 Swedish commemorative of Gustavus Adolphus, a 
splendid specimen, 1632, silver ; 1 French Republic, An. VI ; 
1 Louis XVI. 1779 ; 1 Republic of Chill, 1818. 

Vols. 13 and 14. 

22 Silver medals of the French Kings, in a complete series 
from Pharamond, A. D. 488, to Childeric, 752 ; 11 sHver medals 
of French Kings, in series, from Pepin 752, to Louis IV. 954. 

Vols. 15 and 16. 

16 Silver French medals, in series, from Lothaire 954, to 1322 ; 
19 silver French medals from Charies IV. 1322, to Louis XVI. 
1793. 
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Vols. 17 and 18. 

24 Silver medals of eminent Frenchmen, from 1617 to 1723. 

Vol. 19. 

1 Spanish bronze medal, 1788 ; 3 English bronze medals, 
1727, 1789 ; 2 French bronze medals, 1792 ; 1 King of Etruria 
medal, 1801. 
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SCULPTTJBE. 



Casts from the originals of the Dying Gladiator and Apollo 
Belvidere, presented by the Art Association. 

Cast of Canoya's Venus, deposited by Mr. Brantz Mayer. 

Original Bust of Napoleon, by Canova ; Bust in marble, of 
Eloi'se, by Greenough. 
Bust in marble of Augustus, and a coUection of Medallion 
casts from the Antique, in 7 vols., all deposited by Mr. DavitI 
Hoffman. 

CoUection of Casts from the Antique, in 1 vol. 

A Cast of the statue of Venus of Milo, reduced. 
A Cast of a statue of Polhymnia, reduced- 
Two Bas Reliefs, casts from the Frieze of the Parthenon at 
Athens, presented by M. Vattemare. 

Two Marble Busts of Voltaire and Rousseau, deposited by Mr. 
James H. McHenry. 

Medallion Bust of Washington, by Chevalier, presented by Mr. 
Johns Hopkins. 

Bust of Henry Clay, by Hart. 

Bust of the Rev. Dr. J. G. Morris, of Baltimore. 

Cast in iron of Thorwaldsen's Swiss Lion. 
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PORTRAITS AND PICTURES. 



Portrait of George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, eng. 

Portrait of Cecilius Calvert, Lord Baltimore, eng. 

Portrait of Frederick Calvert, Lord Baltimore, eng. 

A frame containing portraits of General Oglethorpe and Poca- 
hontas, eng. all presented by Mr. Brantz Mayer. 
Full length portrait, in oil, of Charles, fifth Lord Baltimore, 

copied by Mr. Thomas Sullv, of Philadelphia, from the original 

of Sir Godfrey Kneli.br, and presented by him to the Society 

in 1853. 
Portrait in oil of Gen. 0. H. Williams, presented by Mrs. 

Wilhams a,nd family. 
Portrait in oil of Col. J. E. Howard, presented by Messrs. 

James and Charles Howard. 
Portrait in oil of Gen. Samuel Smith, presented by Gen, J. Spear 

Smith. 
Portrait in oil of Charles Carroll of CarroUton, presented by 

Mrs. John McTavish. 
Portrait of Archbishop Carroll, eng., presented by Mr. J. S. 

Sumner. 
Portrait in oil of Gen. Mordecai Gist, presented by Gen. J. S. 

Smith and Dr. J. P. Cockey. 
Portrait in oil of Gen. Wm. Smallwood — purchased. 
Portrait in oil of Gen. John Strieker, deposited by Mr. C, B. 

Tiernan. 
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Portrait in oil of Christopher Hughes, by Sir Martin A. 

SirEE, devised to the Society by Mr. Hughes, 
Portrait of Christopher Columbus from an original in the Royal 

Library, Paris, eng. presented by Gen. J. S. Smith. 
Engraving after the Portrait of Wm. Penn, belonging to the 

Pennsylvania Historical Society, presented by Mr. E. D. In- 
graham, of Philadelphia. 
Portrait of Mr. George Peabody, presented by Mr. William E. 

Mayhew. 
Original sketch by John Moale of Baltiwobe-Town in 1752, 

presented by Col. Samuel Moale, 
View of Baltimore in 1800. 
View of Baltimore from Fairmount, 1853. 
Portraits of Washington, Rochambeau, Lafayette, Greene, &c. 

on Yorktown heights, after the Seige, by C. W. Peale, presented 

by Mr. Robert Gilmor. 
Copy in oil of the Notte of Corregio, size of original, by 

V. C. Kothe, Dresden, 1834. 
Copy in oil of Raphael's Madonna of St. Sixtus, by C. 

Vogel, 1833. 
Copy in oil of Paul Veronese's Marriage at Cana, by 

Powell. 
Potiphar's Wife and Joseph, copied from Cignani, presented by 

Mr. O. C. Tiffany. 
A Copy by T. C. Ruckle, a Baltimore artist, of Murillo's Infant 

Saviour, presented by Mr. W. J. Tiffany, 
A Collection of valuable engravings, among which are many 

representing memorable scenes in history. 
A print published at Boston just before the Revolution repre- 
senting "The Bloody Massacre perpetrated in King Street, 

Boston, in March 5th, 1770, by a party of the 29th Regt." 

Caricature of the first fight in Congress between two of the 

members, 1798. 
Plate of a View of the Court House and Powder Magazine of 

Baltimore, 1789. 
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The original Banner presented to Count Pulaski in 1778, by 
the Moravian Sisters of Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania. When 
Count Pulaski fell at Savannah in 1779, the banner was saved 
by his first lieutenant and afterwards delivered to Col. Bentalou, 
of Baltimore, then a captain Jn Pulaski's Legion. It was used 
in the procession which welcomed Lafayette to this city in 1824, 
and then deposited in Peak's Museum. In 1844, Mr. Edmund 
Peale presented it to the Maryland Historical Society, 

A number of Indian, Mexican, Chinese and other curiosities and 
relics; together with various specimens of minerals, shells, and 
other natural productions. 
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ESTIMATE OF THE 
NUMBER OF BOUND VOLUMES IN THE LIBBAEY 

MAKYIAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 



The Library of the Maryland Historical Society contains 2128 
bound volumes, — of which 390 are purchases by the Society, and 
tl o res due 1738, donations from U. S. Government, States, asso- 
c at ODS and individuals, in this state and elsewhere, who, imbued 

tl tl e true idea of the end of historical institutions, and believing 
tl at they a e depositories for every thing that may contribute to 
the e!uc dation of past or present events, have done all in their 
I ower to ncrease the collections of the Society. 

Of Histories of the States, of Local Histories, of Biographies 
and Memoirs of distinguished Americans, and of General Histories 
of the United States and the Americas, there are 730 volumes. 
Among these are almost all the standard works on American His- 
tory and Biography, and several very rare and valuable books. 

Of Public Documents and Publications by the United States 
Government there are 605 volumes. 

Of Newspapers there are 307 bound volumes, comprising some 
of the earliest published in Maryland. 

There are 56 bound volumes containing 703 Pamphlets, all accu- 
rately indexed and catalogued. These pamphlets relate principally 
to the history of Maryland and the United States, and to political, 
scientific and literary subjects generally. Among them are some 
of great rarity and historical importance. 

Of works on 'Universal and European History, Travels and 
Voyages in the Old World, and Biographies of distinguished 
English and French, there are 195 volumes. 

Of Miscellaneous Works ou the Fine Arts, Science, Theology, 
Law, Literature, &c. there are 230 volumes, 
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NOTICE 

TO MEMBERS Of THE SOCIETY, AND TO HISTORICAL 
STUDENTS GENERALLY. 



I. The ABsistaiit Librarian, wlio is constantly in tiie Societj's 
Rooms during hours of study, has charge of this Collection under 
the Library Committee, and is strictly responsible for every 
article contained in it, as well as for the preservation of its 
systematic order. He will keep the Manuscripts under lock, in 
the fire -proof safes. 

IL No Manuscript, Medal, Coin, Map, &c. of any character or 
value, shall be taken, by any one's authority, or for any purpose, 
from this Society's Hall 

in. To preserve order lu the custody and use of the articles 
comprised in this catalog'ue, and those which may, hereafter, be 
added to it, the Assistant Libranan, alone, wiU find and exhibit any 
document, work, or mattez of interest desired for examination. 

IV. The Assistant Librarian is expressly inhibited from allowing 
any one to inspect or use this Collection, in any other way, or out 

V. These fundamental rules are not adopted to prevent the 
legitimate use of the Society's Collection by all who require its 
aid in the spirit and for the purposes that originated the Institution. 
The experience of other Societies, iii Europe as well as America, 
has demonstrated the necessity of strict rules and accountability 
in the guardianship of literary or scientific rarities; and it is for 
this reason alone, that the Maryland Historical Society ofiers its 
pledge to the public and to students, that whatever may be 
entrusted to its care will be watchfully preserved, at the same time 
that it is made accessible. 

Brantz Mayer, Chairman. 
Geo. Wm. Brown, 
M. Courtney Jenkins, 

Library Committee, M. H. S, 
Baltemoeg, 1 Jaly, IS54, 
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APRICAN SLAVE TRADE 

IN JAMAICA, 

COMPARATIVE TREATMENT OF SLAVES. 

The cruelty of the Spaniards towards the Abori- 
gines of the Island of Jamaica, has ever been the 
theme of just and strong indignation by Histo- 
rians: — but the cruelties inflicted by British subjects 
upon the Africans in the same Island, as will be 
evidenced by the statistics hereafter shown, have 
never met w^ith the reprehension they deserve. 

It is true. Parliament has abolished Slavery, but 
how much of this measure was due to humanity, and 
how much to policy, is uncertain. The fact, that 
England for one hundred and seventy-nine years, 
tolerated the Slave trade, a system so cruel, and so 
destructive to the lives of its unfortunate victims, 
should forever silence all reproach on the part of 
British subjects against the United States, so far as 
Slavery in connection with the treatment of those 
held in bondage is concerned. 
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In the march of humanityj different motives may 
combine to impel the mass forward : — sympathy and 
policy may unite to effect a common object ; policy 
in the government, philanthropy in the people. 

Formerly. English manufactures, to an immense 
amount, were introduced in.to the Spanish posses- 
sions in America, through Jamaica. The dismem- 
berment of these possessions from Spain, opened the 
ports of Spanish America to the direct trade of 
England ; and Jamaica ceased to be profitable to her; 
hence the reduction in the differential duties; and 
what were those duties but a premium on slave 
labor ? — 

Before the emancipation of the slaves in Jamaica, 
many of the owners of the Estates were deeply 
involved in debt, notwithstanding the premium in 
the form of protection ; and emancipation only has- 
tened their ruin. 

England, therefore did not abolish Slavery in the 
West Indies, until it had become unprofitable. 

The Slavery in disguise now being introduced 
into the Island of Jamaica, called Apprenticeship, 
will be more profitable : — nearly the whole amount 
of capital heretofore employed in the purchase of 
slaves, will be saved. It is obviously more econom- 
ical than the former system, and may enable the 
planters to retrieve their circumstances. 
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English writers tell us witli exultation, that the 
British drum and fife may be heard successively, 
until the music goes round the world ; — but they 
omit to tell us, that the groans of oppressed human- 
ity^ the cries of infant innocence, and the shrieks of 
virgin parity, mingle with the sounds that herald the 
dominion of the British Isles. 



There is another aspect of the subject, which it 
would be well for the Parliament of "Exeter Hall" 
to consider, whenever American Slavery becomes a 
matter for anathema. Slavery in this country had its 
origin in the commercial policy of England. Under 
the fostering protection of the British Government, 
the trade in African slaves which supplied ail her 
Colonies, America included, was begun and contin- 
ued ; — and continued too, in many instances, against 
the earnest and repeated remonstances of the Col- 
onists. 

Here is the origin of American Slavery ; — and it 
exhibits an effrontery unparalleled, for England, with 
all her severities in the East Indies; with the toler- 
ation of Slavery in Jamaica, for one hundred and 
seventy-nine years; and the enormous sacrifice of 
life it entailed upon its miserable victims, and with 
the continuance of the Slave Trade, with all its 
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horrorSj for so many years, forcing its evils upon 
unwilling ColonieSj to be uttering reproaches against 
the citizens of the United States, for the existence of 
a system fastened upon them, by her own arbitrary 
acts. 

That Slavery here, is not what English Aboli- 
tionists profess to believe, nor what in reality it has 
been in their own Colonies, is clearly proved by the 
following statistics, collected from their own writers. 

The number of slaves in the United States, 

In 1850, was .... 3,204,089 

In 1790, ..... 697,897 



Increase in sixty years, . . . 2,506,192 
(Two millions five hundred six thousand one hun- 
dred and ninety-two; — ) 

The number of free colored peoi>le 

In 1850, was .... 428,661 

In 1790, . . , . . 59,466 



Increase in sixty years, . . , 369,195 

(Three hundred and sixty-nine thousand one 
.hundred and ninety-five.) 
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It Is estimated that one-half of this increase of the 

free colored population was from emancipation of 

slaves; — and of course so far, it lessened the increase 

of the latter, and added to the increase of the former. 



The number of slaves brought into Jamaica by the 
Spaniards during their possession of the Island, 
from 1509 to 1655, say in one hundred and forty- 
six years, was 40,000, (forty thousand.) 

Of these, there vi^ere found by Penn and Vena- 
bles, at the time of Iheir conquest of the Island in 
1655, only 1,500, (fifteen hundred.) 

Now if 697,897 persons in sixty years amount to 
3,204,089, — 1,500 persons, in one hundred and 
seventy-nine years, by the same ratio, would 
amount to, 20,544 

Add the number imported into Jamaica in 
one hundred and seventy-nine years, 
say from 1655 to 1834, (eight hundred 
and fifty thousand,) .... 850,000 



And the amount will be, ... 870,544 

The number of slaves found on the Island, 
at the time of the Emancipation in 
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Amount brought overj . 870,544 
1834, \vas (three hundred twenty-two 
thousand four hundred and twenty-one,) 322,421 



Showing a waste of human life under 
British rule, as contrasted with the ratio 
of increase in the United States, of . 548,123 

(Five hundred forty-eight thousand one hundred 
and twenty-three,) exclusive of any estimated 
increase upon the eight hundred and fifty thou- 
sand (850,000) who were imported, that would 
have accrued under a humane system of treat- 
ment. 



lx\ submitting these comparative results of British 
Colonial slavery, with slavery in the United States, 
it must not be supposed that the compiler of this 
Exhibit is an advocate or friend of slavery. He is 
not. The question we are considering, is not slavery, 
but the comparative treatment of slaves. 

His object is to show, that the odium of its intro- 
duction here, and the evils that it has inflicted or 
may inflict upon the United States, are chargeable to 
England: — and that the iniquity of the institution 
may be aggravated or lessened, according to the 
manner in which the lilaves are treated. 
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Under their treatment in the United States, upon 
an original stock of 697,897, (six hundred ninety- 
seven thousand eight hundred and ninety -seven,) 
they have increased to 3,204,089, (three millions two 
hundred and four thousand and eighty-nine,) while 
by their treatment in Jamaica, they were reduced in 
one hundred and seventy-nine years, upon a stock 
of 851,500, (eight hundred fifty-one thousand five 
hundred) to 322,42], (three hundred twenty-two 
thousand four hundred and twenty-one.) 

This statement needs no comment. It exhibits 
Slavery in the British Colony of Jamaica, tolerated 
by the Parliament of Great Britain^for one hundred 
and seventy-nine years sufficiently revolting, without 
dramatic skill to render the picture still more re- 
pulsive. 

Again; we may assume, that allowing the 850,000 
(eight hundred and fifty thousand) imported, and 
the 1,500 (fifteen hundred) Spanish slaves, making 
851,500; forty-five years of the one hundred and 
seventy-nine, of equal productiveness with the Ame- 
rican slaves, would give an increase of 2,931,450, 
(two millions nine hundred thirty-one thousand four 
hundred and fifty.) 
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Here we have a loss of 2,931,450 lives destroyed 
in embryo, infancy, and maturity, in the time inter- 
vening between the capture of the Island by Admiral 
Penn and General Venables, in 1655, and the period 
of Emancipation in 1834 ; — a number nearly equal- 
ing the population of the United States, at the 
period of its dismemberment from the British Em- 
pire. 

Further; — in the capture of the slaves, the march 
of the Koffle to the coast, and on the middle passage, 
the smallest estimate is ten per cent, loss,' until the 
slaves are landed in the West Indies. We must 
therefore add 85,000 (eighty-five thousand) to the 
850,000, (eight hundred and fifty thousand,) making 
935,000, (nine hundred and thirty-five thousand,) 
requisite, during the whole period of slave importa- 
tions, to land 850,000 in Jamaica. 

This gives a grand total of 3,016,450 (three mil- 
lions and sixteen thousand four hundred and fifty) 
that perished in one hundred and seventy-nine 
years J or in round numbers, 17,000 (seventeen 
thousand) annually. 

It results from these facts and deductions, that the 
evils and fatal effects of Slavery, consist as much in 
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the manner in which the slaves are treated, as in the 
fact of their being held in servitude. 

The importation of slaves into the United States 
was not prohibited until the year 1808: — but very 
few were introduced; there were no sugar lands in 
the country; cotton was unknown as an article of 
commerce, and slaves were not wanted. The low 
estimate of ten per cent, loss on the importation of 
them into Jamaica, and the assumption that they 
were productive bat forty-five years of the one 
hundred and seventy-nine, will more than balance 
the small number that were brought into the country. 



A very important question presents itself here : — 
what is to be the future situation of the black 



The colored race have possessed a luxuriant soil, 
and balmy climate for unknown ages : — to these are 
added, now, the offer of civilization and its attain- 
ments, which they have never acquired. The capa- 
city of the race for progress, will now be deter- 
mined. The African family will decide for itself its 
position in the great family of mankind ; — I say, 
decide ibr itself: — for it is not the acknowledgment 
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